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ON 


THE RUINED KEEP, 


ya line which separates England from 
Wales is but a shadowy one. The trav- 
cler passing from one part of the queendom 
to another would observe nothing in the as- 
pect of people or country to indicate where 
England ceases and Wales begins. The same 
fair fields of greenest green, the same dark, 
luxuriant hedge-rows, the same smooth, nar- 
row roads, the same bowery lanes aud vine- 
grown cottages, with here and there a hand- 
some villa or a lordly mansion, and here and 


THE TAFF 


Vou. LY. 


CARDIFF OASTLE 

there a ruined castle or crumbling abbey 
these are the of the land 
The geographical fact is that the 
line between England and Wales runs from 
a point on the Bristol Channel a mile or two 
north of Cardiff, to a point on St. George’s 
Channel just below Liverpool; but the eus 
tom of the country is to include Monmouth 
shire and Herefordshire in the term South 
Wales. The United States consulate at Car- 
diff, which is for all Wales, includes also that 


characteristics 


scape. 
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land which is the 
Phis part of England was orig 


Wales, 


fierce race of Britons, who fought long and 


traversed by 


and was peopled by 


vain finally, ag 


and 


their first 


unst 


Romans 


subsequently 


the 


tive language than it is to find W. 
the cities of Wales who speak on 
The river Taff has its rise in t} 
Mountains, and winds thence t] 
richest of Wales, name 
to Carditt, where it e; 
small flood into the 


I 
county 


ganshire, 


wie 








the Bristol Channel, I 

which it thus traverses is 0 
affords a full of We 
ery. The northern portio 
morganshire is 


variety 


somewhat 
aspect, with its rugged 1 
but it is 
with 


wildness 
travelers it 
After the st 
awful canons 
and Colorado, the 
of Wales seems like a sort 
kept for tourists, for at the 
its most rugged hills lie th: 


not a 
which 
are familiar. 
heights and 
fornia 


ful gardens and quaint litt) 
villages of an old and we 
civilization. There is a strong 
in this proximity, however ; 
confess I am not one whose 
ation of gorge and precipice 
minished by the fact that ther 
snug hotel in the vale hard | 
in that hotel the best mutto: 
world. Americans who hav 
know that England | 
world in the matter of mutt 
Wales beats England. 

In the portion « 
morganshire the Taff crawls di 
ly along a fertile plain wher 
is in her most generous moor 
the country hereabout is ki 
the peculiarly fit, if not ve 
nal, title of the g 
To Cardiff is this garden triln 
and, indeed, of it is Cardiff a 
The climate of the county is 
and pleasant; it has a southe: 
look upon the Atlantie Ocea 
it is altogether a 


agreeable region. 


eled 


southern 


garden of W 


beautifu 
The Ron 
their day called it Siluria. | 
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avaingt the & I rl 
against the Saxons. ie 


the 


We Ish pe ople now 


are quite as loyal to British crown as 


are the English, and the English language 
is commonly spoken in all parts of Wales. 
It is true that the Welsh 


poken by a majority of the people, and is 


also 


tongue is 


S 
} 
l¢ 


vinely retained in the religious practices 
of every community; bards still sing thei 
lays in Welsh, and preachers preach and 
newspapers are printed in the same ancient 
tongue; but it is only in the wildest regions 
that natives are occasionally to be found 
who do not understand any English. It is 
far more to find Germans in New 
York and Chicago who speak only their na- 


common 


early part of the sixth cent 
was governed by that dought 
rior hight Arthur the Brave, to whon 
his 
other great 


ceeded son Morgan, and after 
fighters of men, who thr 
more than a thousand years swung 
and 
stand to-day in this one small county 
ivy-grown and crumbling military and 
ronial edifices in a condition of more o1 
Each has its thi 
history of olden time, its memories of 


battle-axes with great industry ; 


picturesque decay. 


trious heroes, its legends, its superstiti 


and its old wives’ tales. In addition 


these, there are in the county, and all 
great antiquity, two abbeys, a priory, a « 
thedral, and other relics of monastic days 


ti 
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ff, the handsome sea port town which 

e mouth of the Tatt, does not owe 
ort to which 
de Glamorganshire, but to the facet 


ance the ancient ruins 
is the greatest coal centre 


lo 


itain chietly ascribes its grandeur 


county 


British Empire. iron and coal 
Bi 
¢ nations, and from Glamorgaishire it 
vast quantities of these ; the deposits 


( 
for this wealth, and is 


d well-nigh inexhaustible. 
an outlet 


ar 
if 
some suppose, a smoky and 


It 


road streets and 


sooty 
is clean, handsome, 
and a 
From the collieries 


Pittsburg. 
fine edifices, 
ine sky overhead. 
ron-works of the mountain cities on the 
y railway and canal the mineral treas 
f Glamorganshire are brought down to 
ff and shipped upon salt As re 
sits relations with American shipping, 


water. 


SHIPS IN DOUK 
irdiff is the second sea-port town in Great 
tain, the first being Liverpool. But it is 
within the last forty years that Cardiff 
s assumed this importance, and it is bare- 
hundred years—a bagatelle in the his- 
of Cardiff, though what impor- 
period of time from an American point 


Somme 
view—since it was asmall town, with no 
the 
It 
s customary for women and boys to drive 
to port mules laden with coal in bags, and 
ron came down the hills in scanty wagon- 
id It is related that 
ract guns in the American war” were thus 
transported to Cardiff. In 1798 a canal was 
pened from Cardiff to Merthyr Tydvil, over 
he mountains, which was considered one of 
the seven wonders of the world, rising to a 
height, within twenty-four miles, of five hun- 


tter with 


ning regions than by donkey-power. 


means of communication 


Ss. “Mr. Bacon’s econ- 
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hirty | 
there 

Phe 
arditt 


ChOTInOUS 


dred 


} 
canal | 


feet, by means of t ocks. 


Phis 
three 
grand im 
Ww 


s still used, thou are 


rh 


lway to rival it. 


lines of rai 
petus to the business « 
the ot 
4 by the k 
pl 


on do 


rf ¢ as given 
by 
ad 


Bute 


SOLE 


construction stone 
Marquis of 


a matter of 


ocks, begun in 18 


ite 


at his own Viale 


cost 
Pre 


is characte! 


five milli lars isely what is 


a work of th 
Amerie 


signified by no un 
traveled 
Chere is nothing of the sort on our side the 
Atlantic. 


in the 


an can easily comprehend 


shored lake eut 


cle t p ce ] 


Imag ne a stone 


hit 


lar dug out of the ground 


land, as it mig be 


a vasi 


and walled about 


with huge blocks of dressed stone. Give 
imagination scope until you realize cellars 
so large as to afford a mile or more of stone 
and the in- 


closed by which, innumerable ships may ride 


wharves, at which, in waters 


at ease as in a walled room. About one hun- 


AT OARDIFF, 

dred acres of water surface 

from the 
ist of the town 

could ruffle 


are thus inclosed 
in the 
No storm that ever raged 


remote open Channel, and 


to ang 


er the placid bosom of this 
of 


stretch between 


combination lakes 
pla 


akes, 


stone-shored lake 
W idk 


and around these 


ol 
fields of sandy in 
leveled and gravel- 
ed, having long lines of iron gas lamps and 
graceful iron fences, and huge stone ware 
which the 
laden trucks from the mountain mines roll 
down alongside the sleeping ships. Huge 
lie a placid 
Looking about in this novel marine 
you there various 
here the ships ride on the 
smooth liquid floor not twelve inches below 
the sole of your foot as you stand; you walk 
across a bit of the sendy stretch, and there 
the ships are lying in a gulf below you, so 


houses, and railway tracks on 


iron steamers and doze as 


In 
pond. 
observe that 
levels of water; 


world, are 
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that you could rest your foot on their yard- | is almost always alive with a mot 
arms Huge locks connect these different | lation, conspicuous among whom 
levels—locks so capacious that sometimes | sailors ashore, with their sweeth: 
two vessels at once may pass in and be lift-| ing by their side in holiday mood 
ed together trom the lower to the higher) sturdy charmers are characteriz 
plane peculiarity of wearing their arms } 
Somewhat unique among European sea- | the elbow as they stroll, and their | 
ports is Cardiff town in the fact that it usually also bare; their manners a 
stands upon level ground. There are no, what free, and it is to be feared thy 
hills among its streets, and no cliffs looking | als are not always of the best. N 
upon the sea. In some of the more ancient | beauty great; but Jack ashore is 
parts of the town its ways are narrow and to please. On all hands are the e 


devious, but many of the streets are wide, that Jack is the favorite custome 
and all are well paved and well lighted with | Bute Road. Sol-Gills-like shops fo. 
gas. The High Street is lined with some | cal instruments abound; Captain-< 


handsome public buildings, and ornamented | charts of far-off seas are seen in fi 
by an unpretentious statue of the late Mar- | windows; dealersin slop clothing at 
quis of Bute, his face turned to the castle brokers with motley wares are 
within whose walls he died, and where his | hand. Taxidermists display in thi 
son, the present marquis, resides. The High glass fronts rows of perky birds 
Street changes its name after a few rods, and | which, or so it seems to me, white s: 
becomes St. Mary Street,in the fashion of Eu- | predominate. The stock in trade of 
ropean towns—a fashion which often both- | dealers runs heavily to such instrun 
ers Americans a good deal. It is as if Broad- | Jack is fond of solacing his idle hours 
way should be Broadway from the Battery brass Jew’s-harps of enormous s 
up to Trinity Church, and there suddenly | tuneful accordion, the easy whistle, tle 
change its name to State Street, and begin | jo, and the fiddle. 

renumbering the houses, changing again at A surprising feature of the provisior 
Stewart’s and becoming Washington Street. | which abound, is the presence of gre 
Chis thoroughfare, and another long one | tities of canned eatables from <A) 
which rejoices in the singular name of Crock- | Canned suecotash from Boston, sali 


HIGH STREET, CARDIFF. 


herbtown (minus any common noun what-! Oregon, oysters from Baltimore, beef fro 
ever, as in the case of Piccadilly), are the Texas, peaches from Delaware, are her 
chief shopping quarters of the residents. | such profusion that I commented on the fa 
Che city takes on its character of a sea-port to a brawny John Bull behind his piled-y 
when you enter the long street called the wares. “Oh yes,’r,” he answered, heart 
Bute Road, which stretches through the “we couldu’t get on ’ithout the ’Merica 
modern quarter that has grown up with the | adding, after a moment, “no, ner they 
vreat docks. But though modern in com- | ont hus”—a sentiment which I cordially 
parison with the Cardiff which stood in the dorsed. The canned fruits and vegetab! 
Dark Ages, the Bute Road quarter seems are sold here at a price in many cases low: 
more like London than does the older part; than the like can be bought fresh in t! 
at least more like the wondon Dickens pic- | market, and in many cases, too, are bett¢ 
tured, and which Americans relish best. It | than the fresh fruits and vegetables. Our 
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s, for example, have no peer among 
} fruits, except those which are rear 

a sedulous care that makes them 
stly. 


il the canned edibles from 


The canned peaches, and, in 
America, 





ENTRANOE TO THE Bb 
ire sold here at a price actually lower than 
n New York. 
1 he up-town and down-town quarters of 
irdiff favor each other amiably in matters 
Each quarter has its half-holiday 
but while the 
ishers, mercers, et cetera, ¢ lose their shops 
half-holiday on the Wednesday, the 
own-towners select for the same purpose 
the Saturday, so that all parties are satis- 
d. Cardiff is in advance of most Enrope- 
in towns to the extent of having its line of 
orse-cars running from end to end of the 


I trade. 


week ; up-town haber 


town; and a very popular institution it is, 
reducing the protits of the cabbies greatly. 
Phe line is called a tram-way, the car a tram, 
conductor a tram-man, and, in lieu of a 
ell-punch, this worthy carries a book of pa- 
per tickets, from which he tears one for each 
a fare is paid 
There are seats on top, after the fashion of 
Cineinnati, and standing up in the car is not 
vermitted. 

rhe moral tone of Cardiff is indicated by 
the fact that there are thirty-seven church- 
es and chapels 
chapels are really churches as Americans 
inderstand the word in its relation to an 
edifice for public worship, being usually 


i) 


the 


massenger as twopence, 


so called, though these 
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tall 
architectural splendors; and these 


and 
all 
attended by full congregations. On the oth 
I theatre in Cardiff 
poor little box, to which almost nobody goes, 


large stone buildings with spires 


are 
hand, there is one 


t a 


UTK DOOKS, CARDIFF, 
though there always seems to be some com 
pany down from London performing of an 


evening. Most of the churches are of the 


“ Dissenting” sects, i.e., Presbyterians, Bap 


tists, Methodists, ete., though there are nine 
} 
| 


or ten churches of the established re 


ivion 
There are, besides, a Quaker meeting-house, 
church of the 
men’s Bethel, and one or two Roman Catho 


lic churches. 


a Latter-day Saints, a sea 
And In none of these places 
of worship could a thin congregation ever 
be found on a Sunday, I think, unless there 
In twelve of 
the so-called chapels the Welsh tongue is 


were a plague in the town. 
employed. The old parish church is St. 
ancient with a grand 
stone tower of great height, which is worth 
In a country 
than this, St. John’s 
enormous lion. Its 


massive, rugged, 


John’s—an edifice, 


a long journey to see. less 
rich 
Church 
tower 


Im antiquities 
would an 
black with 


but terminating with a pile of pierced bat 


be 
Is age, 
tlements and airy carved and ornamented 
The mullion- 
ed windows of the tower, too, are exquisite 


pinnacles of extreme beauty. 


without 
and out 
with an 
window, 


in their grace, being solid stone, 
sashes or glass, but carved inside 
with delicate tracery, perforated, 
effect like lace-work, over the whole 
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so that the light sifts through dimly. The! is called—a modern addition to th. 
entrance door is a strange low arch, barely glittering with gilding on spire and 1 
six feet high, and the old church-yard ad- coats of arms and statues, where thy 
joining is thick with the graves of six cen- | high up in sheltered niches. Her 
turies of the dead. see the stone gallery stretching to t 
The resi ju of Cardiff « sol- hose Tower, sometimes called 

idly built, an lnstances present Tower, and again Robert’s Tower 
abodes of ‘ al and elegance, sur- gend of this tower is historical | 
rounded by grounds of exceeding loveliness. Duke of Normandy, eldest son of \ 
In accordance with an ancient custom, which | the ¢ onqueror, having been capture: 
doubtless had its origin in the old-time ab tle by his brother Henry, whose C] 
sence of street numbers, almost every house | coveted (and with good cause, sine 


bears a name of its own, which is generally Robert’s by right), was brought to ( 
carved in the stone by the door-side. Vil-| and confined in this tower early 
las abound—villas in name, that is, for in| twelfth century. For twenty-six 

the majority of cases they are.not provided | continued imprisoned here, and here 
with so much as a single tree to warrant the So much is undisputed fact. Emb1 
appellation—and such pretty cognomens as | on this fact are many tales more or less 
Rose Villa, Devon Villa, Oakworth Villa, | ciful, but all having some threads of 
Exmouth Villa, and the like line the streets. | bility: as that he was kept constant! 


» OARDIFF, FROM THE NORTII 


Other homes are modestly termed cottages, | fined in the dark dungeon underneath 
as Moss-side Cottage, Ivy-side Cottage, ete. | tower throughout all those years; that hi 
An American gentleman, for many years a} was blinded by his cruel brother, his eyes 
resident here (and the only American dwell- | being plucked out as soon as he arrived at 
ing in Cardiff, except the United States con- | Cardiff; and that he. died at last of chagi 
sul), has a row of cottages named after the | at being given one of his brother’s cast-oft 
Presidents from Washington to Fillmore.| garments to wear.* On the other hand 
His ambition is to build four more, so that 
he may be able to name the last one Grant * Thus runs the ancient legend: “ During 
Cottaye. Phe cottages of Cardiff are built | prisonment it happened that Henry, his 1 
then kinge, had brought him, upon a feast day 
morninge, a scarlet garment to putt on, wit 
for the head, as the manor then was, which, ¢ 
town or country. sayed, he found it too straighte in the cape, i 

The most interesting edifice in Cardiff is | that he brake a stitche or twoe in the seame, 
the Castle. Right in the heart of the town, | "ge it aside, he bad his gentleman give} 


: er Robert, for his head (quoth he) is less thar 
ts tall towers looking down on the huddling The garment was brought him, and when he 


of stone; a wooden residence of any sort is 
unknown in this part of the world either in 


roofs of inns and shops, stands this noble | little torne, he demanded how it happened that it was 


old fortress, the scene of many astirring pas- not sewed; the gentleman told the trouthe, whicl 
, he understode, he fell into a great melancholy 

, > inge, ‘And dothe my brother make me his t I 
bridge Road, a continuation of Angel Street, | that’ he sendethe me his cast clothes? Then ha 


sage in history. Passing out into the Cow- 


we may look up at the New Tower, as it | lyved too longe!’ and refusing all sustenance, he d 
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erted that Robert had the range of the 
castle, with ample space for exercise 
that 
d buttoons to amuse him, and was fed 
of the land; that his eyes were 

and that he died comfort 


r within its far-stretching walls; 


fat 
er put out; 
n his bed. 
take the path to the right, 
veacock spreads his gaudy tail in our 


while a 


CARDIFF CASTLE, HOME 


honor, and sings to us after the fashion of 
skind. The smooth graveled walk leads 
hrough a green and rustling land of leaves, 


ip the now grassy ramparts to the battle 


nents of the outward wall, on which feudal 
nights hung out their banners for many a 
fight. The parapet, though much over- 
grown With moss and ivy, and gnawed deep 
n many places by the tooth of time, is still 
sturdy and unbroken. Leaning on the 
unple space of an embrasure, we can look 
lown from the parapet on the tiled roofs 
of a cluster of little old 


rowding and pushing each other under 


stone houses, 
the wall, now the homes of some of the 


humbler folk of Cardiff. Our path runs 
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along on a line with the top of a parapet, 
and some six feet below the battlements, 
and is shadowed dee pw ith the green leaves 
Here Hodge, 
the laborer, walking toward the I ask 
are in the right path to the castle 
inswers, * Yezzir,” after 
f Hodge old 


plays, grinning broadly and taking 


ouks. meeting 


of spreading 
gate, 
him if we 
kee pP, to which he 
the In 


ott 


time-honored fashion « 


his 


WA tet S 


THE MARQUIS OF BUTF. 

broken hat, which, evoking from his ques- 
tioner a responsive grin, 80 pleases Hodge 
that he immediately bestows on me a pea- 
cock feather as long as my two arms. 

Here from an opening between the trees 
we get a square front view of the residence 
portion of the castle—a handsome building 
with early English turrets, partly overgrown 
with ivy in picturesque This 
the home of the present Marquis of Bute, a 


fashion. is 
young man of twenty-six, who here passes 
the larger portion of his time each year, al- 
though he has other seats in various parts 
of the queendom. His wife, the marchion- 
ess, 18 a very come ly young lady, who pre- 


sents a pleasing picture standing in the ter- 
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raced walk upon the rampart, and leaning 
her battle- 

indeed, so ¢ omely that were she not 
the 
easily be mistaken for one 
New York or Baltimore 
not how 


elbow on the vine-embroidered 
ments 
known r marchioness, she might 
of our graceful 
girls, and I know 
more warmly to compliment her 
idyship’s beanty. Lady Bute is popular in 
Cardiff, and the people will not tire of tell- 
ny 
the 


of the latest « 


you how fair and gentle she looked on 


day when she presided at the opening 
ompleted basin in the Bute 
Docks, and smilingly saluted the American 
flag as it came sailing up the road, a Yankee 
skipper having been the first to enter the 
new basin. 

The cellars of this part of the castle are 
Norman, but the castle itself is less ancient. 
It oceuples the ground on which stood the 
residence of the old lord of Glamorgan and 
his successor, Robert Fitzhamon, in the elev- 


TOWER OF CARDIFF OASTLE, 
Within are sev- 
eral portraits of the lords and ladies who 
have dwelt here in later times—. ¢., within 
the past two or three centuries—including 
one of Lady Windsor by Pope’s Twicken- 
ham friend, Sir Godfrey Kneller. A Bute 


enth and twelfth centuries. 
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became owner of the castle by marry 
heiress of the Windsors, who inherite: 
same manner from William Herbert. s 
Earl of Pembroke, who received thy 
from the hands of Henry the Sevent 
the battle of Bosworth Field. These 
the more recent details. Were we to { 
the history of Cardiff Castle back int 
stormy times of Welsh supremacy, we s 
have to deal with such men as Owain G 
dwr, whose name, in its English shape 
mortalized in the phrase, * The irregu 
wild Glendower ;” and with Ivor, sor 
devor, and other Welsh chieftains of 
renown. Owen Glendower took the « 
and destroyed the town of Cardifi 
day. As for Ivor, called Bach (the 
from the of his stature 
hangs in Cardiff town-hall a painting 
memorating one of his many daring « 
He a wild Welshman, dwelling 
hills back of here 
band of devoted follo 
and used to 
had twelve hundred m« 
would beat the best tw 
thousand in the world 
the present 
into Cardiff Castle by for 
of arms when it was tenant 
ed by one Robert, a natura 
son of Henry L, 
pelled that 


smallness 


was 


boast that 


case he br 


and 


cou 


newly married 


lord to eat humble pie. J 


this Robert, 
lord of Glamorgai 
by marrying the daughter ot 
Fitzhamon, sought to fore 
the English laws upon th« 
Welsh people. The Cymi 
struggled vainly with tl 
oppression until Ivor Ba 
came suddenly down fron 
the mountains and made thy 
wedded pair prisoners, on 
releasing them on the du 
restoration of the ancien 
and liberties of th 
people. The painting in the 
town-hall is a dramati 
piece of workmanship, wher 
tierce, bare-armed men glare 
upon the meek-looking ear! 
surrounded by his aftrighted 
women, and supported o1 
his left by an old Welsh harp 
er with flowing gray locks. 
Resuming our walk we 
pass a pretty lakelet, wher 
white swans are floating and 
peacocks sunning themselves on the parapet, 
and come upon curious holes in the ground 
which I suspect are remains of asubterranean 
passage. At least it is claimed by men who 
have written, and whose writings have found 
print, that such a passage did exist in olden 


seems hav 


become 


laws 


orem 
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leading from Cardiff Castle to some 


known on the other side of the river 
ine say even to Caste ll Coch, which 
iles from Cardiff. In support of this 
is related the well-known incident 


civil wars, when Cardiff Castle was 
ed to Oliver Cromwell. Cromwell had 
ved in a field (still shown) Car- 
person to besiege the royal 
of this 


heal 


n in 


] 


Old 


¢ possession 


1; but it was defended 
such spirit that Cromwell 
have failed in his purpose, 
r the fact that a wretch de- 
| from the royalist camp and 
ected the Puritan soldiers with 
( after which Cromwell 
itly hanged him as a reward 
services. Thus far the story 
itter of history, and perfectly 


t 
ist 


e 


it Less readily accepted 
opinion of many that the re 


conducted 


1c, 


in torees were 
igh of the 
vhich lay immediately unde 
r Taft.” 

ir this point begins a winding 
which leads, with graveled 
and tlowery ease, from the 
ground of the park, around 
up to 


one secret pas- 


ve 


iround a large mound, 
and on its top is the most 
sting feature of Cardift Cas 
rain hoary with age and 


turesque with ivy and decay. This is 
ancient keep, which stands upon an 
il mound seventy-five feet high 
originally built with men’s hands, 
ow thickly overgrown with old trees. 
ing around this house set upon a hill. 
looking up at its still sturdy walls, it 
to imagine that when the besieged 
of the 
his place of last resort, they were in a 
stronghold which might long defy their en- 
The picture at the head of 
er shows the ruin one sees it 
park below, and does not clearly ex- 


residents castle betook themselves 


as 


t its shape, the tower in the foreground 


pearing to be the most important part 
t] an 


ie structure, whereas it is but 


vonal keep 
ir within 
Climb 


x the stone staircase which winds up in 


size as one’s nose to one’s head. 


this tower, and whose granite step 
worn away by the tread of twenty gen 


tions of men, the toilsome ascent re 


ills the familiar story of Sir Foulk Fitz- 
rren, of which this castle was the reputed 


scene. Sir Foulk boasted to his knight 
it he had jumped from the ground to th 


top of yonder tower, “ which ye know to be 


} 


e tallest tower in these parts.” This be 
ng doubted, wagers were laid, and Sir Foul 


this 
from 


ad- 
Behind the tower lies the great po- 
a polygon without, but cir- 
to which the tower compares 
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agreed to do the feat again. So when the 
at the 
r Foulk jumped to the 


appointed 
top of the 


knights were gathered 


Time, SI 
lirst step of the staircase, then to the next, 
a time, till he jumped on 


* Oho,” 


and 80 On, One it 
the topmost step said the knights 
‘we could do that ourselves.” “ Yes,” 


Sir Foulk, “now that Lhave taught you how.” 


said 


There is a magnificent view of the coun 
try about Cardiff from the top of this tower, 
and it is a country the peaceful beauty ot 
which can hardly be surpassed in all Europe 
Moss and wild tlowers grow here atop, for 
sun and rain have free entrance, although 
the careful hand of the marquis has placed 
they are 
further 


wherever 
from 


solid oaken supports 
to the 


decay, and huge beams cross from side to 


needed preserve ruin 
side overhead, supporting a tlag-stati crown- 
The 


to denote the presence of the marquis ; 


ed with a gilded coronet. flag is raised 
when 
he goes away, it is furled. 

Old as this castle it not 
the town. When Aulus Didus came here, at 
the time the Romans invaded Britain, that 


is, is so old as 


doughty general found on this spot a town 
known by the name of Rhatoslabius. He 
stationed a garrison here to curb the fierce 
Silures, and called the town Caerdidi, from 
which comes Cardiff, signifying the fortress 
the Tatf. In Cardiff was born Meurich, 
king of Glamorgan, and the reputed fa 
ther of the Arthur, whose 
Round Table is still pointed out to the cred 


s 


on 


renowned King 


ulous in 
residence of many distinguished men of the 
It- was 


an adjoining county ; and it was the 
s 
e | times before the Norman conquest. 
many times destroyed in the fierce wars of 
old, and as often rebuilt. At the time the 


castle was erected by Fitzhamon, that chief 


k 
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surrounded Cardiff with high walls having | cluster of houses, holding perhaps s 
five gates, and these were still standing in | dred inhabitants. Some say the fi 
the reign of Henry the Eighth. No traces | tian fane in Great Britain was her 
of them are now visible. was certainly the seat of the earlies 
No Welsh is heard in the streets of Car- | tian bishopric. Its founders were Sa 
diff. It is preached in some pulpits and | bricius and Teilo, but there are no 1 
spoken in some homes, and the most culti- | of their edifice now standing. Bis 
ited burgesses take pride in their knowl- | ban rebuilt the cathedral during | 
same more or less, of the Welsh | over the see, and part of his work st 
and literature; but for the com-| in all its original beauty. In the 
of life the after Urbar 
} language is a : the thirteent 
is much the language a more of the 
of Cardiff as it is of y edifice was b 
New York. If the RS. Jasper Tudor « 
people of Cardiff dif- Re the northwest 
fer in any marked re- ; ¥, After the Re 
spect from those of ; ie § y tion the cathes 
London and Liver ie Sy upon evil da 
pool, it may be, per ie: \ 8 see was utte! 
haps, in a certain —_ ica poverished 
bright alaecrity of <- having long 
manner not alto- ; ; ISS one of the 
vether characteristic y— S S est churches i 
of the typical En : J BSSG tendom), and 
vlishman. As for the Ss S SS bishop caused 
Welsh language,even SS S = \ self to be am 
the slight knowledge . =——SS SN : x at court 
of a beginner in the mS = S NS S . Bishop 0 
study of this noble SS . : quaintly rer 


tongue is sufficient SS SS WN \ that the “1 


to show that the de- X S SS been taken 
scendants of the . The buildi 
Cymry are amply fell into ru 
warranted in thei THE MARQUIS « sad was its s 
affectionate pride many 


a iO 


concerning it. It is a terrible tongue to| afterward. During the early part of 


look at, but if is musical to hear, having | century it was at its worst—a roofless 1 

seven vowels, and being full of soft liquid | with grass growing in its long-drawn 

sounds. It is a most copious language | and bats and owls flitting through the 

too, containing no fewer than eighty thou-|low sockets of its sightless windows 

sand words; and from this fact, with oth-| overgrown with ivy. All are now d 

ers Which the student early recognizes, it | saw this sorry sight, but their desce: 

is easy to believe that it has greater scope | relate the tale. 

for the utterance of poetical sentiments ‘Strange things, the neighbors say, have h 
here; 

nunciation is easy and flowing, so that, Wild shrieks have issued from the hollow t 


than the English language has. The pro- 


with its many and incessantly recurring Dead men have come again and walk 

‘ ants And the great bell has toll’d, unrung, unt 
more so than the English, and only second The first object to attract your attent 
in this respect to the Italian. A stranger} when you drive into Llandaff city is ar 
encountering the name of Ebbw Vale (one | cient cross which has been standing fi 
of the fair valleys near the flowing Usk) | time immemorial. Near it is the ruin of t 
might easily suppose it to be a jaw-breaker | castellated gateway to an episcopal 
of a word to pronounce, but the pronuncia- | ace which was destroyed—all but these 


tion is ebboo. So with ewrw (beer), pro- | stones—by Owen Glendower. Judging ft 


vowels, it is an easy language to sing 


nounced kooroo, Wherever w occurs in| what remains, this palace must have bee! 
Welsh, it has the sound of double o as in| tremendous structure, more fitted to ha 
pool. been the stronghold of some fierce Nor: 

In a suburb of Cardiff, a few minutes’) robber, any thing but church-going in 
drive from the centre of the town, through | habits, than the home of a peaceful pre 
streets whose line of residences is almost | The ruined gate-house looks from the o 
unbroken, is the city of Llandaff. The name | side an exceedingly shaky and danget 
signifies merely the church upon the Taff; | pile, but is, in fact, so solid, with its huge 


and though the place has been a city since | walls six feet thick—upon whose 1 


aye 


remote antiquity, it is now a pitiful little | tops the earth of accumulated ages lies de« 





ON 


pringing from it—that it might 


the wall seen on the right of 


ere is @ spacious room, the floor n 


. from which a stone 








nal hill instead of a man-made pile. 


the 


staircase 
s tower, climbing which, we see 


rHE TAFF. 


k grass and wild overgrowth of cen 


be li towns, 
Welsh cathedrals 
the 


WwW dwe Lines mW 


the 


ippeal 


founders of 


presence Of nan, and to have 


rather 
than for cathedral 


Llandatt was founded, probably 


sites suited for 
clan abbe vs 


When 

















low the garden of the present bishop, and, 
bowered in trees, his comfortable home. 

The eathedral stands in a sheltered val- 
on the west bank of the Taff, in a posi- 
tion which the founders undoubtedly chose 


er 


for its beauty. While the cathedrals of the 


BUTE. 


nearest dwelling-place of man was two miles 


away through deep unbroken forests. 
diff Castle yet 


who were to build it were 


Car 
was not built, and the men 


unborn. Yet the 
natural beauty of the spot must have | 
The 


een 
great then as now. Taff is here broad 





rest of the world are chiefly planted in the 


to have tled from 
fixed thei 
Cister 
churches, 
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and pebbly-bottomed, and ripples gently 
With the smooth 
river on one side and the sheltering hill on 


under overhanging alders. 
the other, one feels again how well these old 
churchmen knew how to select the choicest 
earth for their mortal abiding- 
No words of mine can convey the 


spots ol 
places. 

dream-like, by yone, old-world lnpression 
which is made by the slouching hill, with its 
different levels of terraces, winding walks 
lined with old stone walls half hid in ivy, 
which overlooks the west front of the ca- 
thedral. Our view of the fagade is from the 
dean’s garden on this hill. Only from here 
can both the towers be seen to advantage ; 
and even here the thick green of the trees 
growing below shuts off all the lower part 
of the 


edifice. This fagade much resembles 


that of St. Remy 


ort 


ot the 


,in France, and is, no doubt, 
he most beautiful existing specimens 
transition between the later Norman 
and early pointed styles. There are three 
only two of which are visible in the 


engraving 


one 


stories 
, the lowest having a grand door- 
way, Norman as to its arch, but pointed in 
its other characteristics, among which is the 
carving of birds, apes, and human figures in 


the stone. Over this door is a sad] 
idated of the lei 
second story presents three lofty lan: 
dows, and the third a central windo 
ed by three descending arches on ea 
while the pedimental angle overhea 
niche in which stonily stands St. Du 
the first bishop. 


statue good St. 


The Jasper Tudor 
on the left greatly that 
John’s Church, with its airy stone pi 
and beautiful open-work parapet. J 
er tower is of modern construction, 
been “created” within the last quart 
century by an architect whose work 


resembles 


LLANDAFF OATHEDRAL, FROM THE NORTHEAST, 





ON THE 
the erudition and 
to the task. The 
formerly stood here was blown down 


1730, about 


dence of good 


brought towel! 
which 
e old cathedral was rescued from the 


storm previous to 


ible state of decay inte which it had 


the old chron- 
ell us, of a feat known as the miracu 
This 
ad, 


were 


eilo was the hero, as 
riplication of his mortal parts. 
d Teilo perform after he 
In South 


churches, many 


was de 
Wales 


removed 


this wise: 
from 


her, which laid claim to the saint’s 


miles 
at Tenby, one at Llandeilo, and 
they 
dispute by praying to Teilo himself. 
the 


one 


her here—and agreed to settle 
accommodating 
stead of 
trouble 


1 most spirit, 


owlng par- 

decided 
myply each 
undoubt- 
vinal, So 
the 

clericals 


ori 


kneel- 


nd St. Teilo’s 
to 
again, 


sé arose 
feet 
there were 

corpses 
and each 
etiyacoun 
it of t’other 
there was 
iing tochoose 
them ; 
each church 
om 10s pre 
burden in 
nph.  Llan- 


however, 


een 


h an obstina- 


is as 


unfair 
: 


surd, claimed AN 
rifsown corpse 
ecial holiness, greatly to the disgust of 
ts rivals. 
From Cardiff to Merthyr Tydvil, through 
country rich in interest, runs the Taff 
Vale Railway along the river-side. On the 
row of a steep rocky eminence, five miles 
rom Cardiff, stands the crumbling ruin of 
hat Castell Coch (the Red Castle) which is 
iid to have been connected with Cardiff 
Castle by a subterranean passage. It was 
lilt the ancient Britons as a strong- 
old for guarding the pass of Taff Vale, and 
he wild band of Ivor Bach long made it 
heir home. After his day the Normans oc- 
ipied it with their mailed warriors. On 
side from which it overlooks the vale 
© enemy could approach without 
visible at a great distance from its towers ; 


nd it was so guarded on every side that it 


by 


ne 


being 


IENT OROSS 


TAFF. 33: 
is believed to have been the strongest of all 
the W ales. Phough f 


tremely picturesque, it is not extensive, 


South 
it 


we shall presently see Caerphilly, the no 


castles in x 


ane 
as 
blest old pile in all Wales, we are willing to 
pass the Red Castle with but a glance. 

A half from Castell Coch, on 
the opposite bank of the river, is Tafft’s Well, 


which for 


mile and a 


has centuries borne a 


vreat re 
nown as a healer of rheumatism. It stands 
to that it 1 
submerged. 

here to bathe 


days of Owen Glendower 


the rive 
Afflicted 


be 


so close Ss sometimes 


lerims have come 
sinee the 
But if it 


rht almost 


Dp 
and made well 
himself 
lati’'s Well mi 


woo pilgrims to its side merely to look on 


had no other virtue, 


surround 

\ 
loveliest 
the 


atn osphe re 


whicl 
att 


the beautiful scenery 
it the rt of 


Sit, for 
of the 
valleys 


Is If hea ale, one 


in world. 
An 
ot and 


per 


seene: 


peace 
restftulness 
vades the 

cows stand cool 
their feet 
plac id river, 


ing 
| 


thie 


in 
luxuriant woods 

the 
land with green; 
the 


lawns of 


embower 
and smooth 
mount 
als eultivated 
and he dae 
t the 


to 
lose the 


rowed 
sulnmit 
Ltié pric 
ture dreamily 

But ho! 
Caerphilly 


for 
the 
1 ot 
thre 
the 


rrandest 


them 

:' 
yonder 
-f 
’ ' 
itt 


outhern 


Pennyson, who 


resided some 
this 
neighborhood 


in his Idyls of the 


AT LLANDAFF, time In 


has drawn a picture 
King: 


* All 


way, plume 


was ruinou 
Here stood a sti 
And here had fa 
Whole, like a crag t 
And 


uttered 


enag 


arc! 
reat part of a tower, 
tumbles from the cl 


with wilding 


i with fern; 


hat 


ff, 


like a crag was gay flowers.” 


And it has been immortalized by the Welsh 
bards, from Ab Gwilym, in Chaucer's time, 
down to the rhymers of the present hou 
who send their songs to Dewi Wyn o Es 
sylit. “Gigantic Caerphilly, a fortress great 
in ruins’—there is not in the British Islands 
one to equal this in its rngged sublimity of 
aspect, in its vastness of extent, in the maj- 
esty of its solemn towers, and. the various 
confusion of its assembled shapes of decay 
It stands on the debatable ground between 
Wales and England known in the troublous 
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old times as the Marches. Earlier than the 


an ignorant, awkward fellow. 1] 
day of the Lords Marches the ground where- 


the Spencers was at the coronat 
on Caerphilly stands was occupied by a} ward III, and gave up Caerphil 
monastery, Which the Saxons burned in 831. | king in return for the poor privileg 
Che present castle was founded by John de | and limb and a remnant of his estat 
Braose, one of the most powerful of the Nor- | Marquis of Bute is the present o 
man rulers, early in the thirteenth century, 


there is every probability that ( 
ind here he dwelt with his retainers and his | will remain untenanted for evermor 
lovely wife, the daughter of that fiercest of all We arrive at the castle throug] 
Welsh princes, Llewellyn Ap lorwerth, King | erable little village, where poverty 
John’s son-in-law. After him came Ralph | self in dirt and squalor on the doo 
Mortimer, and after him the Spencers, whe | Why any human being should elect 
with their prodigious wealth strengthened | here passes comprehension ; 


but yore 
and enlarged it, and held it long against all 


iD 
the most of those who inhabit the p 
comers. They were a rapacious crew, those | so because they had the bad luck t 

warlike Spencers, and they did not make | init. Untidy children, with miserab| 


themselves greatly beloved among their vas- | ed faces, that look as if they never | 


sals and the other inhabitants of the regions | washed, roll in the paths or spraw1 


round about, whom they were constantly | open doors of shops and beer-liouses 
plundering, like the lordly robbers they were. | of the corners we come upon a mid 

To this day there is a proverb among the | man stretched on the ground asleep « 
Welsh by which a thing hopelessly lost is | back, with his mouth open, in front 
spoken of as “gone to Caerphilly,” and this | little shop, exhausted apparently 

saying was born during the time of the Spen- | labor of waiting for customers wl 
cers. They stood a terrific siege from the | come. With the ruined towers 

party whom they called “Isabel, the she- | duskily over all the roofs for 
wolf of France, and her minion Mortimer,” | our footsteps, we wander down 
while King Edward II. was hiding within 


a gu 
the 
ing street, and presently, passing thro 
its walls. He escaped, however, it is said, | gateless gap in the stone wall of a y 
in a peasant’s disguise, and some twenty | yard, go down the bill behind some hous 
miles from the castle the residents on a cer- | till we come to a little brook.  Folloy 

tain farm still boast that it was there the | its pebbly bed, the water being barely it 

unfortunate monarch hired himself out as a | deep, and affording an abundance ot 
cow herd—trom which position he was dis- 


One 

| stepping-stones, we pass dry-shod to whet 

missed in disgrace by the farmer for being | it slinks out of sight between two 
stone houses, and clat 
ber upon a crum! 
bridge. We are st 
some distance from tl 
grand pile shown 
the engraving on pag 
336, but even here 
there are ruined wa 


ANOLENT GATE OF BISHOP'S PALAOE, LLANDAFF, 





ON THE 


once were a part of the castle. A 
ver has utilized one such wall, grown 
vy, but many feet in 


thatched hut 


thickness, 


his against it, 


vhich the old wall towers protect 


Under the bridge rolls a lazy little 
feet wide, which we 
Nant y 
. considerable stream. 
dd 


illow 


a few are told 
in olden 
Children are 
le now, playing with bare legs in 
water. <A a high 
rv a few rods, and presently comes to 


river Gledyr, and 


walk skirts 


on which we read the mod- 
rend: “Admission 3d. 


den gate, 
Closed on Sun- 
\ fat fellow lolling on a mossy rock 

the inclosure gets slow ly up at sight 
s,and lazily advances to receive our lar- 


TAFF 


This Cerberus is in his shirt sleeves 

| half asleep; he represents the full ex- 

t of the taxes levied on at 
Caerphilly Castle. There is, indeed, an old 
vhite-haired man, bent double and leaning 
. gnarled staff, who moves snail-like to- 

ird us and touches his hat with a trem- 
ing hand, and he, no doubt, is willing to 
erve us in the capacity of guide; but the 
dea of taking this decrepit object with us 
our climbing is not an entertainable one, 

> we 


strangers 


bestow on him a few coppers, and 
scend the low hill on our right to take a 
omprehensive view of the main ruin be- 
fore entering. The engraving on page 336 
shows us the massive keep, the great hall, 
the chief gate-house with its inner court or 
bailey, and surrounding walls, which make 


TAFF. 


35 
up the principal ruin. Now climbing the 
steep grassy sides of the earth-work through 
a broken wall, we enter and pass around to 
the opposite s de of the bastion tower, which 
stands like a drunken giant, leaning far out 
of the perpendicular, 


yet solid as a mount- 


ain crag, 


‘And like a crag is gay with wilding flowers 


Seen from this side, the tower looks as if 
its fall, but 


safetv, and 


it 
in truth 
without 
It is eighty 
feet high, and the summit projects nine feet 


to 


with 


surely must topple 
we it 


may climb 


dislodging so much as a pebble. 


over the base, but its walls are ten feet thick, 
The 


stones of which it is chiefly composed are 


and the very parapet remains perfect. 


VALE. 

not heavy; the part which lies fallen, with- 
in the tower, turns up its reft side to view, 
showing that the stones are mere slate-like 
but it cemented that it 
looks like a huge bowlder from a precipice’s 


slabs; is so solidly 
brow. 

In the upright wall hard by the leaning 
tower find a 
and ascend in the semi-darkness. 


we winding stone staircase, 
How cool 

At the 
head of the stairs we come upon a long dark 
gallery with an arched roof, dimly lighted 
at intervals by broken windows. It is in- 
side the wall (beneath the huge windows 
shown in the engraving, through which 
shines the blue of the summer sky), and is 
three feet wide, seven feet high, and two 
hundred feet long. The windows on the left 


these old ruins are on a hot day! 
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look down upon the grassy plain through | of a town we are looking upon, rat 
which the little river creeps; those on the | the ruin merely of a castle. Broad { 
right look into various rooms—one a grand | grass lie inclosed within the walls, a 
hall, where a wooden floor is laid, evidently | pasture all day long where once we) 
as a dancing floor for picnic parties. This | floors. ‘“ Huge Caerphilly” indeed! 
hall is as large as the ball-room of the lar- | ing over thirty acres of ground eve, 
gest hotel at Long Branch. Behind are oth- | its day of abasement and decay, wha 
er rooms, large and small, their floors thick- | it have been when in its strength ar 
ly overgrown with grass and flowers. The | with flags flying from its ramparts, a 
gallery ends at a flight of stairs, ascending | sands of busy feet hurrying to and f; 
which we find they lead to nowhere, but | long-drawn corridors, courts, and ha 
come to a crumbling and untimely end half Along the top of that lower pil 
way up the tower, so that we can get no! foreground of the ruin (as shown in t 
higher. Down again, and wandering blind- | graving), which looks like little els 
ly about, now within the wall, now on it,| mass of soft green leafage, we wa 
now in darkness where we feel the way | wide and well-worn path, for with 
with groping fingers, now out in the bright | green leafage is hidden what remains 
sunshine clear against the sky, we come to | westward wall, and it is six feet w 


a third stairway, which leads us up to a/|as firm underfoot as a mountain. Ri 


large window with a wide view toward the | the great gate, we descend ag: 


CAERPHILLY CASTLE. 


west. from which our delighted vision ranges | ing stairways set in the midst of the wa 
over broad plateaus of gently sloping bills, | and emerge through a low arched door int 
whose green fields are divided by innumer- | the grass-grown bailey. The turrets st 
able lines of darker green, the thick hedges | stand on either side the gateway, with t! 
thus blocking out the smooth hill-side till | narrow loop-holes for guarding the approa: 
it seems like a map spread out there carpet- | which was still further protected by p 
wise. Another little village nestles yonder, | cullis and stockades, moat and draw-brir 

a little way up the slope, one knows not | Under-ground are the remains of a fur! 
why; it helps to make the picture perfect. | which those knights of old made useful 
And now, too, we see the castle on whose | coining money when need was, and whi 
wall we stand, in all its straggling wonder, | was also of service, one old chronicler te 
the ruined walls appearing and re-appear-|us, with delightful simplicity, in heating 
ing far and near, till it seems like the ruin! pitch and lead “for the annoyance of be 
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Annoying, indeed, it must have 
have the flesh roasted off one’s back 

stream of molten metal poured from a 

t top! 

rphilly is haunted, of course. 
- through its gloomy halls by night, 


vail over their troubles. Miscellane- 


Ghosts 


itures of unearthly sort are accredit- 
the rugged ruin; witches as well as 


THE LEANING TOWER 


goblins make it a place of rendezvous. The 
favorite of these creatures is clearly “ the 
vreen lady of Caerphilly,’ who appears to 
he a cross between a banshee and an elf, 
eing represented as a sizable woman, but 
vht and airy in her style of getting over 
he ground, and good-natured in her dispo- 
sition. She haunts the ruin o’ nights, wear- 
ug a robe of green, and it is said that, on 
ipproaching her, she has the power of turn- 
ug herself into ivy, and mingling with the 
growing ivy on the wall. A more ingenious 
vay of getting rid of a spectre I never 
card of. 

A few miles further up the Taff is a little 
old town called Newbridge, at and near 
which are two objects exceptional among 
the lions of South Wales, inasmuch 
they have achieved a world-wide celebrity. 

Vou. LIV.—No. 321.—22 


as 


TAFF. 


These are the Logan Stone and the wonder- 
ful bridge called Pont y Pridd. Hackneyed 
themes though they be, it would 
spectful to pass them without a glance 
John George Wood, called the historian of 
the Welsh rivers, said of Pont y Pridd, “It 
has the appearance of having been wafted 


be disre - 


across the turbulent torrent by supernatu 


ral agency,” rather than of being mortal 


OF CAERPHILLY OASTLE. 


man’s work. It was built in 1756 by the 
self-taught Welsh architect William Ed 
wards, and is apparently as sound after the 
lapse of a hundred and twenty years as 
when first completed. 
gle span of 140 feet, with three round holes 
in the haunches on either side—a contri 
vance common enough to-day, but a novelty 
when it first entered Edwards’s brain, which 
it did not until after he had built one such 
bridge without the holes, thus making the 
arch so heavy that it sprung in the centre 
and the bridge tunibled into the stream 
The present bridge was an object of remark 
able elegance in the landscape when first 
completed, as it stood surrounded by wood 
and field in the olden time; but now it is in 
the thick of the town, and just above it has 
been built another bridge, which is flat and 


It consists of a sin 
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ide. The old bridge is seldom used now, | of heathen Saxons and Irish Picts | 
because it is a pretty steep climb to go over | upon them and slew the fair Tyd 
it, and because it is so narrow that there is| three of her brothers. Since then t 
barely room for a single carriage to cross. has ever been known as Merthy: 
Merthyr in the Welsh 
meaning martyr. 

The railway sets us ¢ 
Merthyr Tydvil at pre 
quaintest centre @f the ol 
The houses stand in thi 
way in a fashion of th 
reckless and rollicking 
tricity, some with their ga 
the street, some with the 
some with their corners 
some as if nothing wou 
them but to plump the: 
down in the middle of the 
way. In fact, it is clear 
the day when these houss 
built there were no street 
in Merthyr, but the hous 
planted on a common pla 
no reference to fronts or } 
or any guide but the bu 
independent notion. Thi 

The Logan Stone, on a hill near by, de- | an ancient atmosphere pervading thi 

ves its fame from having been so poised | which leads us to expect a neare1 
"vy nature that the touch of a child might proach to primitive manners and 
set the heavy mass rocking. The summit, in the inhabitants than we have h 
f this lll was the burial-place of the an- | seen in Wales; nor are we wrong 

ent Welsh princes. expectation. The Welsh population 

The village called Quakers’ Yard, a few Merthyr is gathered in large part fro1 

Wes further up the Taff, has not a Quaker mountains and wildish valleys her 
n it; but there is a Quaker burial-place and includes some specimens of thi 
there, and persons of that sect are said 
to crave rest for their bones after death 

in this quiet yard. 


PONT Y PRIDD, 


Merthyr Tydvil is the largest town in 
Wales, and the greatest iron and coal 
mining town in all Britain. It is the 
raison Wétre of Cardiff. Were it not for 
Merthyr Tydvil, dusty and begrimed as 
it is, small use would there have been 
for building Carditt docks. The chron- 
cles relate that “until lately’—which 
I suppose to mean until within forty 
or fifty years past—this town was a 
“shapeless, unsightly cluster of wretch- 
ed, dingy dwellings.” To an American 
mind this suggests shanties. But the 
wretchedness of Merthyr (to which 
word Merthyr Tydvil is abbreviated 
in common usage) was of a very solid 
sort, after all. Its dwellings, however 
small and however poor, were all built 
of stone, with walls which still endure, 
and will when we are dust. Tydvil, 
xr Tydfil, was a Christian princess of 
the fifth century, one of the numerous 
daughters of Brychan, Prince of Bre- 
con, a contemporary of Hengist, and a 


WELSH PEASANTS, 


famous preacher of the Gospel in his time. | who (as the phrase goes) have no Englis! 
One day when he was at prayer, surrounded | with a very large number of specimet! 
by his sons and daughters, all comely men | who have but little and utter it brokenly. 
and women and ardent Christians, a band | Those of the lower class who can read 





ON THI 


Welshmen, 
read 


ost all however 


mitive, 


poor 
generally read 
and in that respect, as indeed 
respects, are far in advance of En- 
en of the state life, 
in read nothing. To hear a poor 
Welshman, who if he 
not have a thought above bread and 
talk 

ind, ancient and modern, i 
first 
the stranger quite a shock of agreea- 


ean 
only; 


same in who 


my looks as 
about the poets and poetry of his 
s an ex 


ce which, when encountered, 
surprise. 

s high noon when we arrive in Mer- 
up the High Street 
rv something in the shape of an 


nd we wander 


bifiavest bi 
AVIA 


Hii 


MERTHYR MARKET 


iting-house, for we do not care to go to a 
Presently we come to the market ; 
itables enough here, and though it is not 

istomary for gentle-folk to eat in a market, 

s it is in New York (witness Dorlon’s oys- 

ter-house in Fulton Market), we may do so 
s a matter of curiosity. We recall with 

satisfaction the fact that this is market-day, 
wing Saturday; on any other day of the 
veek (except Wednesday) we should find 
market deserted. The market-house is 
i large hall covering some two acres of 
vround, with a lofty roof supported by iron 
eams, and several enormous doors which, 

eing thrown open wide, flood the place 

Light also enters through win- 


ith light. 
lows in the roof. The market is divided 


) TAFF. 


into passages like streets, but without par- 
tition walls, so that there a free cireula 
though the effect of partitions 
tall frames or racks 
which are thickly hung with shirts, or toys 
ght of 
The stalls are presided 


Is 
tion of air, 
Is produced by iron 
or bonnets, or such wares, to the hei 
feet. 
most ca 


ten or twelve 


over in ses by women, and contair 
almost every thing used in households, fron 
toilet articles to tin-ware, as well as things 
eatable drinkable. 


are purveyed in a 


and Spirituous drinks 


beer-house built in one 

corner of the hall, and so inclosec 

seem a part of the market. 
Strolling throngh the market, we o} 


that each stall is confined to a speciti: 


as not t« 
serve 


l 
ihe 


ANT TT 
\\ NY ANN HN) 


AN NW 


TWENTY YEARS 


of 
and 
articles ; 


One to butter 


toys and faney 


stall devoted 
the to 
its neighbor to vegetables and ber 


goods. is 


cheese ; next 
others to boots and shoes, to crockery- 
to meat circum 
stance mentioned here only to indicate the 
in the customs of Welsh 
A sketch made by an artist who 
the 
shows that formerly these distinctions were 
not W omen into 

the round about, and 
themselves promiscuously at the tables, so 
that at the same stand (there were no stalls 
you would 


ries; 


ware, and fowls, ete.—a 


changes of time 


markets. 


visited scene some twenty years 


ago 


made. 
country 


from 
gathered 


came town 


see one woman with a huge 
cheese, which comprised her entire stock in 


trade, while next her would stand a wom- 
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n with half a dozen dressed fowls before 
her, and at her elbow an old woman would 
display a basket containing eggs and but- 
ter. Now, only the butter-man sells butter, 
and he also sells cheese. Only the butcher 
sells fowls, along with his legs of mutton 
and rounds of beef. The crockery stall is 
a large space, with its wares piled up on 
rows of shelves and on a long counter, while 
behind it prances up and down a mercurial 
Welshman, who utters himself in the two 
languages of the realm alternately, now 
shrieking in Welsh wild words, among which 
I catch the “ Diolch i Dduw !” (thank God!) 
now crying in English that he can un- 
dersell any tradesman in the principality ; 
then seizing three plates from his store, and 
holding one in each hand, he clatters the 
third between them with a dexterity that 
would provoke a juggler to jealousy. But 
women reign at most of the stalls. Here is 
a brisk Welshwoman selling lace caps to a 
crowd of elderly Welsh dames, who gravely 
remove their bonnets, untie their old caps, 
and try on the new with religious care; and 
a lively trade drives the cap-seller, for here 
every woman wears a cap of lace or muslin 
under her bonnet or her hat. There is a 
noticeable change, too, in the costumes of 
the market-women. The peasantry of Wales, 
like that of most lands, cling less strenuous- 
ly to their distinctive costume in these lat- 
ter days than they were wont todo. For- 
merly a farmer’s wife or daughter who should 


make her appearance at marl 
(or on any like occasion which eal] 


cet ¢ 


donning of one’s best) without w 
tall hat, would have been deemed 
of her personal appearance o1 pe 

her tastes; so that twenty years ag 
were seen in every direction in Mert 

ket, as well as the distinctive long 
of bright colors, and the oc asional 

shaped bonnets. Nowadays the fas 
so greatly relaxed that we see 
these in Merthyr market. The head 
ings of the women are chiefly n 
hats of dark straw, or close-fitting | 
of black crape, always with a lace « 
lin cap underneath. 


but 


There are, however, some specimes 
to be seen of the Welsh peasant cost 
it has been for generations past ; 
comely young woman behind a veg 
stall, who wears the full costume in ; 
glory. She is a pink ef neatness, a 
beaver is superb. I at once 


christer 


the Pride of the Market, and if ever I » 
live in Merthyr Tydvil, I shall buy my 
table marrows of none but her 

In another part of the market w« 
before a book-stall. The books are 
and thumbed, and nearly all of a relig 
character. Some are volumes of poetry, nor 


I 


are nevels. Nearly all are in the Welsh 


tongue. The only fresh wares are a 
weekly newspapers, printed in Welsh; 
there is a pile of poems or ballads i 
same language, two of which we pure! 
fora penny. The stall-keeper is an eldei 
man of respectable appearance, who st 
carefully at some distance from us wl 
look at his wares, and comes forward 


MINER'S WIFF. 





ASPIRA’ 


to take my 


and a touch of his hat ‘ 
ered penny, having received which, he 
es his hat 
tful distance. 
sucht is titled thus: “ Deio Bach, neu 
mam ar ol ei mab yn myned i Amer 


again, and again retirestoa « 


One of the ballads we 
‘ 


[his certainly looks as if it might give 

he lock-jaw; but the stall-keeper 
illed on to pronounce it, we tind 
comes as trippingly from his tongue 


t 


were alullaby; and indeed it is some 


of that 
to her son, an emigrant to the 


nature, being the song of a 
land 
Stripes and Stars. 

d all the cottages are 
open, and we that they are 
hy kept with extreme tidiness. Nine 


poor wives 


oors of almost 
an 


Cc see 


s of the husbands of these 

ome home from their work as black as 
vroes from the coal in which they delve, 

the struggle of the women for cleanli 
lever seems to weary. Most of the cots 
ecorated with cheap pictures and im- 
in plaste1 or crockery. On one wall 
a portrait of Abraham Lincoln side 
with one of Richard Cobden. A fa 


interiors is Britannia, 


¢ 
ae 


et in these 
, helmet on and shield 


Others are crockery knights 


ed at side, in blue 
reen glass. 
horseback, with curling black locks and 
l-tinted waving plumes; groups of peas- 
ts going to wedding in white gowns and 
and a stalwart hero, who we 


in- 


il 

kerchiefs ; 
is Owen Glendower, but who on 

ry proves to be Wallace. 

Re High Street and follow- 


x its windings, we see a number of rather 


turning to the 
indsome stone churches, or chapels, as they 
re mostly called, among the best of which 
ire the Wesley Chapel and the Shiloh Chap- 

in an adjoining street. There are four or 
five Episcopalian churches in Merthyr, and 
ibout forty Dissenting chapels—a fact which 
sufficiently indicates the pronounced Cam- 
rianism of the people. 

In spite of the fact that the people of this 


against 


TIONS, 341 
of a certain hut on the North Road, Cardiff 


ria 
1e@ Sig? 


t 


making g 


without 


with his fingers tl 
ot the l 


nity, in order to guard 
cheraft. But the belief 
ies, Still so strong just north of here, on the 
of the 

have quite died out 
il 
roads have banished the littl good people 
Others that the Methodi 


driven them away. Any 


himse 
fai 


Wi 


it 
in 


Irish Channel, seems to 


n Wales. The erudite 


these deep matters say steam and rail 


side 


ther 
i 


iver st preachers 


have how they are 


rone, 


‘In old tir of K 


All was this la 


I speak OF Many I 


But now can no man sec 


ASPIRATIONS 


O 8PIRIT O spir of 
pirit 
That I 


Bright 

In 
You wave 

You 


dal 


You 


throug 


ou steal 
On my t 


oug 


You look down 


1 
the se 
You ride 
of 
Voice 


1, 


the 


The 


song 


Your 8 sweet 


( 8 


y 


wave 


} 
hh 


On the 
To your 
Yet no nearer to y 
To the night-wearied 


travele 


You speak to my 


I bow dow! 


egion lean so strongly to those religious 
On 


s which are supposed to least cultivate 


my bri 


t 
thorn. 


perstition, there are abundant old wives’ 
tales in vogue of ghosts and banshees, white 
ilies, green ladies, mountain witches, warn- 

g cries, goblin funerals, dogs of the sky, 

rpse candles, and even the apparition of 
Diawl himself. These tales told 
nd listened to with a solemnity of coun- 
nance which at least indicates that they 
considered a matter not to be tritled 
th. There are persons who profess to be 


I stretch out my har 
>s 


g up fror 


are 


But 


re goal. 
I 
ttained, 

and not find 


} 


to nativities, and who somehow 

ike a living by it. A learned Cardiff gen- 
eman, speaking on the subject of witch- 
craft before one of the scientific societies 
here in this enlightened year 1876, seemed 
rather to uphold the superstitions concern- 
git. Another gentleman of Cardiff con- 
fessed he could not pass by the little ruin 


cast 
h-prison enchaine 
l, 1 am deaf, 


} 
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FPNHE honor of first navigating the sea with 
| a steamer belongs to Colonel John Ste- 
ens, of New York, and the credit is not di- 

minished by the fact that he was forced to it 

Hav- 


og built the steamboat Phenix, he was pre- 


by circumstances beyond his control. 
vehted from navigating the Hudson, because 
it that time (1808) Fulton and Livingston 
had amonopoly of this river, and accordingly 
the Phanix was sent around by sea to the 


Delaware River. England in those days 


was very active and ambitious in the new 
enterprise, yet it was nine years later before 
In 1817 the 
steamer Caledonia first crossed the Channel 


on her way to Holland. 


she ventured on sea-voyages 


I'ransatlantic steam navigation was long 
before 


liscussed any one combining suffi- 
ient skill with courage and a spirit of ad- 
venture made the bold attempt. 

The Times (of London, England), in the 
ssue of May 11, 1819, thus announces the 
‘xpec ted event: 


“Great ExprritMent A new steam-vessel of 300 
yns has been built at New York for the express pur- 
yose Of carrying passengers across the Atlantic. She 


come to I verpool dire 


On the very day that this brief notice ap- 
vessel referred to was visited by 
President of the United States and suit, 
and made a short trial trip previous to her 


peared, the 


the 
departure on a hazardous voyage. 

This the 
that crossed any of 
built at the city of New York by Francis 
Ficket for Daniel Dodd. Her engines were 
made by Stephen Vail, of Morristown. 
vas launched on the 22d of August, 1818. 
She could carry only seventy-five 
oal and twenty-five cords of wood. 


steamer, named Savannah, the 


first the oceans, was 


She 


Com- 
manded by Captain Moses Rogers, and navi- 
ited by Stephen Rogers, both of New Lon- 
mn, Connecticut, the Savannah sailed from 


y 
} 
ae 


the city of Savannah, Georgia, on the 25th 


THE “ 


tons of 


SAVANNAH.” 


of May, 1819, bound for St. Peters 
Liverpool. She reached the latte: 

the 20th of June, having used steam « 
days out of the twenty-six, and thus « 
strated the feasibility of transatlantic 
havigation., 


The question naturally arises, Whi 
Moses Rogers, and what were his q 
tions for the venturesome undertaking 

Moses Rogers was born in New Li 
Connecticut, in the year 1779, and fro1 
youth was engaged in sea-faring enter) 
He was actively interested in the e: 
experiments which were made on the N 
River in the application of steam to 
“He comn 
the first steamboat on the Hudson River 
Fulton, the first steamboat on the Dela 
the Pheniz, the first steamboat on the ( 
peake, the Lagle, the first steamboat bet 
Charleston and Savannah, name not re 
lected, and the first steam-ship that crosse: 
the Atlantic, the Savannah.” 
transatlantic will be given 
On his return from Europe he was empl 
in navigating the Great 
Carolina, and, contracting malarial fe 
died at the early age of forty-two year 

The original log-book of the Saran 
containing the daily record of her memora 
voyage, is still in possession of Captain Rog 


purposes of navigation. 


Details of t 
voyage 


Pedee, in § 


ers’s descendants, one of whom has kind 


MOSES ROGERS, £T. 21-23. 


placed it in my hands for examination, w 
permission also to make extracts from its y¢ 
unpublished pages. 

This valuable relic is made up of ninety 
six pages of coarse paper of unusual size, 
twelve inches wide, and nineteen and a halt 
long, browned with age, and with edges rag 
ged from much handling. Only fifty-two 
pages are written on, the rest remaining 
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It is not bound, but the large sheets 
sewn into an enveloping piece of sail- 
, which is rudely hemmed at the uppe1 
This cloth 
simple inseription, ‘ 


lower edges. cover bears 
Steam-ship Savan 
Log-book,” printed in bold characters. 
sandwriting is that of Stephen Rogers, 
ling-master. Every word in the close 


is legible, the ink being 


jack; but a small portion of the en 


tten pages 
however, have any present interest, the 
ver part being remarks on the weather, 
e disposition of the ship’s sails, and the 
ts of the observations of latitude and 
tude. We propose, however, to give 


extracts from this interesting relie, 
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headed ae om: ee 


Winds, LW ;” and then comes a longer space 


prop- 


respectively, = Course, 


headed, “ Remarks on board,” with the 
er date. 


he second « ntry 1s as follows: 


‘Remarks on board Mot March 29th 1819. The 
yins with frest eezes and clear. At 4 
Neversink N. b. W. 6 Leagues 


gu 
ym W il ta my departure, At 1 


ypgaliant 


r } 
s be 


e Hilands of 


um. Set T 


e West 


Sails 
vard. Saw a brig and 
At 11 a.m 


I took 
nt Salis, 


10n fresh t 


This is a fair sample of the daily records 


J «\ 


STEAMER “SAVANNAH,” THE 
and to combine with them a history of the 
The 
engraving at the head of this paper is a per- 
fect fac-simile of the log-book. 

rhe caption of the first page is as follows: 


voyage, obtained from outside sources. 


“ 4 Journal of a Voyage from New York towards Sa- 
vannah on board steam-ship Savannah; Moses Rog- 
rs, Master.” 
fhis is continued on three pages; the cap- 
tion of the fifth being, 

“A Harbour Journal on board steam-ship Savannah ; 
Moses Rogers, Master.” 

And after a few pages this in turn gives 
place to: 

“A Journal of a Voyage from Savannah towards Liv- 
erpool on board steam-ship Savannah 
Master.” 

The caption changes 
times, but preserves the 


; Moses Rogers, 


afterward several 
same formula. 

The first entry in the log-book is the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sunday March 28th 1819. These 24 hours begins 
with fresh breezes at N. W. At 10 a.m. 
way for Sea with the crew on board. At 1 p.m. the 
Pilot left the Ship off Sandy hook light.” 


got under 


After this entry the page is ruled on the left 


side into six narrow columns, which are 


FIRST STE 


AM-SHIP THAT CROSSED THE ATLANTIC, 
extending, without much to relieve the 
notony, over a period of nine months. 
The statement, “ we took the Wheels in 
in 30 minute,” refers to the fact 
that this steamer was so constructed that 


mo 


on deek 
in case of boisterous weather her paddle- 
wheels could be brought on deck. 

During the next two days the vessel en 
countered heavy gales and strong breezes 
On the Saturday following the departure 
we find this entry: 
balm and pleasant. 
of the Day.” 

The steamer 


“These 24 hours begins 


Used Wheels middlk 


reached Savannah on Tues 
day, April 6, having used steam four days 
It remained there eight days, and then “ got 
steam up and started for Charleston,” which 
they reached next day. The vessel lay at 
Charleston, “all hands employed in Ship 
duty,” until April 30, when they returned 
with steam to Savannah. 

A few days later, while the vessel was ly- 
ing at the wharf in Savannah, we find this 
interesting entry: “May 3d Joseph the Cook 
left the Ship”—a circumstance of no small 


* H stands for hour, and K for knots, the HK for 


half Knots, and is very rarely filled. 
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THE LOG-BOOK OF 


ince to those dependent upon his cu- 
ibors. 
Savannah remained twenty-three days 


city of the same name, during which 


ll hands were engaged in Ships duty” 
taking in cole.” 

he llth of May find this entry: 
24 hours begins with light breezes 
und pleasant. President of the U. | 

Monroe and suit come 

of the Ship at 7 A.M. to go to Tybe 
At A.M. got the Steam up,” and 
leasure excursion the distinguished 


return din the evening. 

next entry (May 12) is quite curious: 
el Claypit cut his left thum off, the 
it up then 


we 


James 


~ 


r done and bled James 
recurrence of this distinguished name 
connection is very singular; probably 

the crew Was 

illed. 
on board the 
r at 

Savannah 

devoid 


The 


ecident related 


anchot 

was 

holly 
dent. 


ie following en- 
is, We believe, 
only one which 
ted fatally dur- 
he entire VOY 

“ May 19th 
Western come- 
board from 
fell of 
and was 


shore 
Plank 
nded. he was 
of Massa 
Town of 
At 10 A.M. 
cht John West- 
i witha boat-hook 
nd jury held 
er him braught in accerdental Deth took 
m on board the Ship and put him in a 


ve 
ve 


etts, 


MOSES ROG 


was 


in 
On the 22d of May Captain Rogers “ got 
at 9 A.M. started” the 
nsatlantie voyage. Nothing of much 
is detailed the daily records of 
log-book, which are, on the whole, rather 
“ These 
4 hours begins with” such and such weather. 
On the 2d of June they “stopped the Wheels 
to clean the clinkers out of the furnice, a 
, at 6 P.M. started Wheels 
at 2 A.M. took in the Wheels.” 
Land was sighted on June 16, being the 
st of Ireland, and on the 17th the Savan- 
boarded by the King’s Cutter 
Aite, Lieutenant John Bowie.” 

rhe log-book here as elsewhere is sternly 
brief, but fortunately we have in Stephen 
Rogers’s own words a fuller account of the 


i 


steam up and on 


terest in 
ionotonous with their repetitions: 


vy head sea 


11n; 


h “was 


THE 


; great 
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amusing circumstances connected with this 


s 


He said, in 


London 


boarding by the king’ 


t 


cutter. 
he New 


‘She [the steamer] was 


a communication to Con 


Gazette: 


the 
on the southern coast of 


necticut 
station a 
Cle Ireland, 
reported The admiral, 
who lay in the Cove of Cork, dispatched one 
of the to But 
at inability, 
up 
Atter several 
cutter, the ens 


seen from te legraph t Cape 


ar, and 
as a ship on fre. 
her relief. 
their 


king’s cutters 


was their wonde1 
faust 


with & ship under bare poles. 


with all sail in a vessel, to come 


shots were fired from the ine 
was stopped, and the surprise of her crew at 
the mistake they had made, as well as their 
CuUurLosity to see the singulai Yankee craft, 


can be easily imagined. They asked per 
mission to go on board, and were much grat- 
ified by the inspection ofthis naval novelty. 
Two days later 20) ‘shipped 
the wheels and furl 

ed the sails and run 

into the River Mm 

at 0 P.M 


come to anchor oft 


June they 


eer, and 
Liverpool with the 
small bower anch 
or.” 
These simple 
that 


nec- 


words are all 
thought 
essary to record the 
termina 


daring 


were 


successful 
of the 
venture; not a word 


tion 
of boasting, of con- 
vratulation, nol 
thankful- 
ness, does this man 


even of 
of deeds place on 
record. Fortunate 
ly we have 
of the manner 
which the 
was received in the 
already 
“On approaching 


details 
in 
ERS, £T, 40. steamer 
account given by 
alluded to. He 
Liverpool, hundreds of people came off in 
to her. She 

outside the till 
for her to in. 

her colors all 


Stephen Rogers 
says: 
boats see was compelled to 
the tide should 
During this time 
boat 


lay bar 


serve 


fo 
she had flvVing, when a 
from a British sloop of war came alongside 
and hailed. The was 
deck at the time, and answered. The offi- 
cer of the boat asked him, ‘ Where is you 
master?’ to which he gave the laconic re 
ply, ‘I have ‘Where's 
your captain, then ? *‘He’s below. Do you 
to F “Sy The 
tain, who was then below, on being called, 
asked what he wanted, to which the ofticei 
answered, ‘Why do you wear that pennant, 
Sir? ‘ Because my country allows me to, Sir.’ 
‘My commander thinks it in 


sult him, and if you don’t take it down he 


sailing - master ol 


no master, Sir.’ 


wish see him do, Sir’ cap- 


was done to 
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a toree 
it.’ Cap 
hen ex 
to the ¢ 
‘Get = the 


! 
I 


baw 
Alt 


engine 
hough 
as such 
on board 


ssel, the order 
e desired 
d John 
id to paddle 
fast as 


pos- 


lh a} 
I 


ty, the ship 


yproaching 


and 


piers, 
roots of houses were 


thronged with pe 


the 
eratt. 
ofti- 


and 


sons cheering 
adventurous 
Several naval 


TEA-KETTLE PRESENTED 


cers, noblemen, LORD LY 


merchants from Lon- 
don came down to visit her, and were very 
curious to ascertain her speed, destination, 
wnd other particulars.” 

During the of the 
Liverpoo the British publie regarded her 
vith suspicion, and the newspapers of the 
the that “this steam 


in some manner be 


sojourn Savannah at 


clay gvested idea 


su 
operation May connect- 


ed 


States.” 


the ambitious views of the United 
One journal, recalling the fact that 
Jerome Bonaparte had offered a large reward 


with 


© any one who would succeed in rescuing 
his brother Napoleon from St. Helena, sur- 
that the had this under- 
taking in view. 


Phe 


Liverpoo 


mised Savannah 


steamer remained twenty-five days at 
l. Meanwhile the following tragic 
event is recorded : 


These 24 hours begins with fresh 
Captain Rogers told Mr Blackman 
fter James Bruce and John Smith to 
board. They would not Come; the 
them in the boat, John Smith tried to 
Struck him several 
Mr Blackman’s life but 
got board and he denied his 
» was putin Irons. Middl 


t S.W. and 1 


ian over board 
» would take 

him on 
} 


and | 


itter 


Sa iin.” 


fhe peculiar way in which this tragedy 

is ushered in by “breezes and rain,” and 
gales at S.W. and rain,” is 
Next day we read: “John 
Irons.” But the next day 
we read: “At 5 a.M. took the 

off John Smith he went to duty.” 
Our chronicler is very considerate not to 


concluded with “ 
very 
Smith 


attel 


amusing. 
Still in 
Irons 
leave us in doubt as to the termination of 
this effort to force an obstreperous man to 
perform his prescribed duties. 

The Savannah sailed for St. Petersburg on 
July 


and “a large fleet of Vessels in company.” 


op 
a, 


getting under way with Steam,” | 


Captain 

touched en 
Copenhage: 
his Vessel 
oreat cul 
at 

where she 


also St 
ed by the rr 
ily, or, in thi 
ly language 
log-book, * J 
al highness 
Prince ( 
and Norw 
board.” 


Wi 


on 
gust 2x.) 
Stockholm 
this 
Huse [Cli 
Hughes] the A 
Minister 
Lady and a 
Furran Minerst: 
and their Laydes 
Stockholm con 


Hughes’s invit 


entry 


ican 


TO CAPTAIN ROGERS BY 
NEDO( 


K. 

and at Mr. 
made an excursion among the neighbor 
islands. 

On the 5th of September the steame 
Stockholm, with Lord Lynedock,of Eng 
who was then on a tour through the nm 
of Europe, as a distinguished 
On the 9th she reached Cronstadt, | 
the whole passage, and a 
days later she arrived at St. Petersb 
Here she was visited, by the invitatio1 
at that the Rus 


board” 


passeng 


used steam 


our embassado1 court, by 


sian Lord High Admiral, Marcus de Travys 


and other distinguished military and nava 
officers, who also tested her superior quali 
ties by a trip to Cronstadt. 


The Savannah lingered at St. Petersburg 


until October 10, and then set 
homeward voyage, “in company with abo 
80 sail of Shiping.” 


sail 


ol he 


that day being “calm and fogy.” Short 
after, the steamer was taken to the na 
yard at Washington. The object of 
visit to the national capital was, in 
words of another, “ to fix her name 


and ¢ 


ploits in the minds of prominent men frot 


all parts of the United States, in orde1 
lay a foundation for the defense and mai 
tenance of our claim to that 


had unitedly wrought out for our natio 
upon the mighty deep.” 

The journal of the voyage continues whi 
at Washington. We transcribe but ty 
more entries: 


“Dec 16th 1819 Frank Smith damd and swore at t 


Captain and struck at the Captain and struck him two 


or three times and then Smith was put in irons.” 
The last entry in the log-book is as fo 
lows: 


She arrived at Savan- 
nah, Tuesday, November 30, the weather o1 


distinetion 
which this craft and her daring commande 
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n board Friday Dec 17th 1819. TI 2 24 


t lic br. 7 nay 
with light breezes and cloudy. 


rhe Emperor of Russia presented him with 
a superb gold snutt-box, which is still in the 
possession of his descendants. 


s abrupt termination of the log-book This sketch of the voyage of the Savannah, 
n not account for. rhe subsequent with the extracts from the log-book, estab 


of the Savannah can be told in a few lishes bevond 


a doubt that America deserves 
On account of the great fire in Sa- | the credit of having been the first to apply 


her owners were compelled to sell | steam machine ry to the navigation of the 
uid she was purchased to run as a pack- | Atlantic—an honor which 
veen that place and New York, whith- | corded to England. 


e was bound, under charge of Captain 


is too often ac 
Many articles on the 
early history of steam navigation have been 
niel Holdredge, when she was lost on | written which ignore the claims of the Sa 
south side of Long Island. vannah and her enterprisit hy captain. se 
ng his sojourn at European ports Cap- | the article in the American (Whig) Review, 
towers received marked attentions from | Vol. L., 1845. 
sons of distinction. While at Stockholm In fact, when the steamers Sirius and 
King of Sweden presented him with a| Great Western arrived in New York Harbor, 
ne and muller,” and Lord Lynedock | April 23, 1838, twenty years after the ex 
him a massive gold-lined tea-kettle. | ploit of the Savannah, they were received 
s relic of the voyage stands before me as | with extravagant manifestations of delight; 
te; it bears the following inscription: | and in an editorial of the 24th April (New 
Presented to Captain Moses Rocers, York Express) reference is made to the “ un- 
the Steam-ship Sava 
ug sages veyed “i. had ing almost universally considered as the 


nah 


usual joy and excitement in the city, it be 


Sir Tuomas Granam, Lord Lynepoox, beginning of a new era in the history of At- 
ssenger from Stockholm to St. Petersburg. lantie navigation.” The achievement of the 
September 15, 1819. Savannah was forgotten; her skillful captain 

e sailing-master, Stephen Rogers (who, | no longer lived to claim his rights; but 


pa- 
the-way, was no relation to the captain, 


triotic citizens protested in the publie press 
vithstanding the similarity of names), | against losing sight of the just claims of 
also the recipient of valuable favors. | America. 


“AND WHO WAS BLENNERHASSET ?’ 
Hees BLENNERHASSET was born | tions were all royalists, who looked with 


in Hampshire, England, The residence | contempt upon the idea of popular rights. 
his parents was Castle Conway, Ireland, | Mr. Blennerhasset had imbibed republican 


t at the time of his birth they were visit- | principles. This made 


his situation in En 
¢ in England. He received his academic | gland very uncomfortable. He therefore 
ation at the Westminster School, in En- | resolved to remove to the United States, 
ind, where he manifested great fondness | where he could give free utterance to his 
for classical studies. He then entered Trin- | views. 
College, Dublin, graduating at length On leaving London he purchased a large 
th distinguished honors. and valuable library, and an extensive chem 
\ brilliant career seemed before him. He | ical and philosophical apparatus. In the 
d wealth, rank, and intellectual powers | year 1797 he landed in New York, with his 
f high order, richly cultivated. In person | wife and one child, and soon, through let 
e was very attractive, and in his manners | ters which he brought, became acquainted 
repossessing and winning. Having read | with some of the leading families. His 
iw at the King’s Inn Courts, in Dublin, he | wealth, rank, and culture caused his society 
vas admitted to the bar in 1790. He then | to be much courted. 
eft England for the tour of Europe, and on| Hearing in New York of the* Eden-like 
s return nominally assumed practice at | islands in La Belle Riviere, he determined to 
the bar in Ireland. But he devoted his time | visit that part of the country. In the an- 
principally to the study of the sciences, mu- | tumn of 1797 he crossed the mountains to 
sic, and general literature. Pittsburg, and after passing a few weeks 
After the death of his father, in 1796, Mr. | there, floated down the Ohio as far as Mari- 
Blennerhasset received a large accession to | etta in one of the flat-bottomed boats then 
is fortune, and soon after removed to En- in use. 


zvland. His friends were among the highest Fourteen miles farther down the river 


f the nobility. He married Miss Margaret | there was a very beautiful island, nearly 


Agnew, daughter of the Lieutenant-Govern- | opposite Belpré. It was singularly wild, 


| 


r of the Isle of Man. His family connec- | lovely, and romantic in its character, and 
| 


| within the jurisdiction of Virginia. 
* William Wirt. A few acres were free from trees, present- 
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ing a natural lawn. Flocks and herds could 
wraze there with The drooping 
branches of willows laved by the waters of 


satety. 


the Ohio and gigantic elms and sycamores 


ive beauty and grandeur to the scenery 


BLENNERIIAS 


from the storm. 
contained two hundred and 
ninety Mr. Blennerhasset pur- 
chased the upper half of it, about one hun- 
dred and seventy acres, for four thousand 


und afforded shelter 
whole island 


seven acres. 


tive hundred dollars. 

Upon the island there was a large block- 
house, which had been built as a place of 
refuge during the Indian wars. With his 
wife and one child, Mr. Blennerhasset re- 
moved to this house while he was erecting 
his superb mansion. The grounds he laid 
out and ornamented with exquisite taste. 
Spacious out-buildings were erected, and 
hoat landings constructed on both sides of 
the island for communication with the Vir- 
vinia and Boats of various 
sizes were procured, and ten negro servants 
were purchased to fill the various depart- 
of waiters, watermen, grooms, and 
gardeners. The whole amount of money 


Ohio shores. 


ments 
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The | 


expended was forty thousand dollars 


This large sum was distributed am< 
and farmers of the 
gave a great impulse to improveme: 
roads, buildings, and agricultur 


laborers vicinit 


SSET’S HOME, 


Mr. Blennerhasset’s house consisted of 
main building fifty-two feet in length, thir 
ty-two in width, and was two stories high, 
with porticoes forty feet in length, forming 
Wings projecting in front. A lawn of sey 
eral acres occupied the front ground, while 
an opening through the forest trees afford 
ed a view of the river for several miles abov 
Graveled walks and a carriageway led 
the river. The flower garden consisted of 
two acres of ground, planted with flowering 
shrubs, both exotic and native. Arbors an 
grottoes covered with vines were scattere: 
over the grounds, and on the opposite sic 
| of the house was the kitchen-garden, sto 
ed with choicest fruits. 

This spacious mansion was of wood, pai! 
ed white, architecturally beautiful, and wit! 
much elaborate interior finishing. It 
admirably adapted for the residence 
rich, scholarly géntleman, who enjoyed 


ot 





ibrary, who could employ delightful 


in his laboratory making philosoph- 
wriments, and who was fond of giy- 
ls and dinner parties to the most dis- 
shed families for thirty miles round. 
de central hall was ornamented with 
itiful cornice. A gilded moulding 
ound its lofty ceiling. The furniture 
whole house was massive and rich 


of it having been brought from En- 


drawing-room elicited the admira- 
of every one who entered it. Spl ndid 
rs, tasteful carpets, elegant curtains, 
weautiful ornaments harmoniously ar- 
ed, the whole selected with fine taste, 
in air of refinement not always found 
among the wealthy. Every thing in 
nternal appliances and external sur- 
lings of the mansion was luxurious. 
ie library contained a large and choice 
tion of books. With unusual native 


ers, trained by a university education, 
foreign travel, and by intercourse with 


of culture, he could use the library for 


profit and pleasure. Skilled in the sci- 


es, With a fondness for chemical studies 


\\ 


ill the correlative branches of natural 
sophy, he had supplied his laboratory 
usively with the best apparatus which 
irts could then furnish. 

ith one of the best telescopes he scanned 


heavens, and sought for those wonder- 


revelations which the grandest of sci- 


has revealed. He had also a solar 
oscope of great magnifying power, with 
h he explored that infinity of minute- 
vhich is the counterpart of the infin- 


of grandeur. Mr. Blennerhasset seems 


have been almost a universal genius. 
lis musical taste was exquisite; he com- 


sed many beautiful airs, and played well 
several instruments. His favorites were 


I ] 


violoncello and violin. 
1e sciences of electricity and galvanism 
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engaged a large share of Mr. Blennerhasset’s 
attention. He was constantly making ex 

periments and eliciting new facts in thes 
wonderful branches of modern investigatior 

In addition to these scientific accomplish 
ments, he had made such attainments in th 

classics that it was said he could repeat the 
whole of Homer’s [liad in the original Greek. 
In manners Mr. Blennerhasset was very 
courteous, mild, and yielding. His virtues 
were of the amiable character rather than 
of the more stubborn. He was easily duped 
by the intriguing who had sufiicient sa- 
Pat ity to discern his weak points. His be- 
nevolence was unbounded, and his sympathy 
with the sick and suffering very intense. 

Being conscious that in his remote home 
in the New World he would have little ae- 
cess to skilled medical practitioners, he had 
paid very considerable attention to the 
study of medicine, and had provided him 
self with a supply of,the most approved 
remedies for all maladies. He was ready 
freely To prest ribe for his sick ne ighbors 
and to administer to them of his medi 
e1mmes, 

It is said that one of his neighbors, t« 
whom Mr. Blennerhasset had loaned quite 
a sum of money, had his house and all his 
furniture consumed by fire. The enterpris 
ing, industrious man was thus reduced to 
absolute poverty, with a heavy debt hang 
ing over him. Soon after, Mr. Blennerhas 
set invited the unfortunate man and his 
wife to dine at his table. After dinner he 
took his guest into his study and told him 
that he would either cancel the debt, or he 
might let it stand and he would make him 
a free gift of an order to the same amount 
on a store in Marietta. The honorable but 
unfortunate man preferred to commence his 
new struggle with adversity free from all 
hinderances of pecuniary obligation He 
therefore gratefully accepted the canceling 
of the debt. 


BLENNEBHASSET’S ISLAND. 
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nerhasset was very fond of hunt- | by two wealthy maiden aunts, who 
ls and other small game abound- en great care to instruct her it 
island As he was quite near- ful arts of housewifery, which educ 
is wife frequently accompanied found to be of inestimable value 

se short excursions. Her quick home. 

search out the game, to which She invariably dressed like 

, 


| direct the attention of her hus- most elegant manner. Her on 


al 
Mr. Blennerhasset was domestic in dress consisted of a turban folded \ 

tastes and generally sedentary in his in the Oriental style. It was of 1 

He had no fondness for carousals or sometimes white, which was her 


riotous pleasures. But he greatly en- color in summer, but in winter ] 
society of the cultivated guests low. A very intelligent lady who 
vho in large numbers were allured to his miliar with society in Washington, 
hospitable mansion Many gentlemen of visited in the courts of Europe, 
distinction from the East, and especially of- have never beheld any one who was 
ficers of the Revolutionary army, had taken to Mrs. Blennerhasset in beauty of 
up their residence in that region. He usu- dignity of manners, elegance of 
lly dressed in the old English style. His short, in all that is lovely and finis] 
was of blue broadcloth with gilt but- female person 
He wore invariably buft-colored or the fairy isle.” 


care 
e¢ 


as she was when « 


small-clothes and silk stockings. “When she rode on horseback, 
lver buckles, highly polished, fast- | Mr. Hildreth, “her dress was of fine sé 
} 


broadcloth ornamented with gold butt 
his quiet retreat,” writes Mr. Hil-| a white beaver hat, on which floated 
insulated and separated from the graceful plumes of the ostrich, of the s 
noise and tumult of the surrounding world, color. This was sometimes changed to 
unidst his books, with the company of his or yellow, with feathers to harmoni 
vwcomplished wife and children, he possess- 


was a perfect equestrienne, always rid 
ed all that seemed necessary for the happi- | very spirited horse, with rich trappings 
ness of man; and yet he lacked one thing, seemed proud of his burden. She a 
without which no man can be happy—a_ plished the ride to Marietta of fourtee: 
firm belief in the overruling providence of in about two hours, dashing thro 


ul 
God 


1. Voltaire and Rousseau, whose works under the dark foliage of the 


forest 
e studied and admired, had poisoned his’ which then covered the greater } 


] mart oft 
nd to the simple truths of the Gospel, and distance, reminding one of the gay pl 
Bible was a book which he seldom or and rapid flight of some tropical bird 
ever consulted. At least this was the fact ing its way through the woods.” 
h he lived on the island, whatever it She had a favorite negro servant b 
might have been after misfortune and want name of Ransom, who always follow: 
had humbled and sorely tried him.” 


these excursions. He was a handso 
Mrs. Ble 


nnerhasset was in disposition far | low, well mounted, and ever dressed 

imbitious and aspiring than her hus- | livery. Often he found it diftieult, b 

It was a great trial to her to have | application of both whip and spur, to 

iste his brilliant powers in obscurity. up with his impetuous mistress. 

had heard him in several of his publie Sometimes Mrs. Blennerhasset visit 
uldresses, and had often declared that in rietta, for the purchase of clothing an 
forensic eloquence he was not surpassed by ceries, by water. For this purpose sli 
the ablest orators of the day. Vainly she a light, beautiful birch canoe. One of 
urged him to enter, as an advocate, the negroes, Moses, a young man of great p! 

higher courts of Virginia and Ohio. ical strength, was the principal wate) 
Mrs. Blennerhasset was in all respects a Taking advantage of the eddies, he wo 
very accomplished lady. Her figure, tall and | often, with brawny arms, propel the canot 
commanding, was moulded in the most per- the city against the stream in the cours¢ 
fect proportions. Her features, over which about three hours. Having laden it v 
was spread a most brilliant complexion, | their purchases, they would push out into t! 
were beantiful. A strong mind, highly eul- middle of the rapid current, and often 
tivated, gave to those features that inim- less than two hours reach the landing on tf 
table grace which intelligence alone can island.- English ladies are famed for th¢ 

nfer. Brown hair, profuse and glossy, | walking customs. Mrs. Blennerhasset 
dark blue eyes, and manners both winning unfrequently, accompanied by a serva 
ind graceful, ever attracted attention to her, | walked through the blooming, magnitfic« 

even in the most brilliant circles, She was | forest to Marietta for the pleasure of 

very charitable to the sick and the poor in | excursion. 

her neighborhood, often carrying to them In addition to Mrs. Blennerhasset’s { 
those little delicacies which could nowhere miliarity with all those accomplishment 
clse be obtained. She had been brought up | which adorn the life of a lady, and fond as 
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s of society, she was skilled to a very 


degree in all the arts of house 
She was an excellent seamstress, 

t onlv cut the clothing of all her sery 
| superintended their making by a 
female servant, but most of the 
v of her husband was very artistical 
red by her own hands. There were 
tailors and mantua-makers then to 


nd in the wilderness, and this ac- 


MRS. BLENNERHASSET 


ntance with useful arts was of priceless 
ilue to her. 
It was an admirable trait in her charac- 
ter that, trained as she had been to all the 

vances and refinements of the highest 

ial cireles in England, she so readily and 
heerfully engaged in these humble duties 

domestic life. 

Enjoying vigorous health and bnoyant 
spirits, Mrs. Blennerhasset was ever an ear- 

riser. The dawn of the morning usually 
und her in the kitchen, where her high 
ntelligence directed the muscular energies 
f her negro servants. Often with her own 
inds she made the pastry and the cakes 


which gratified the appetites of her guests 


A few hours in the morning devoted to these 
labors accomplished all that was needed 
She then laid aside her working dress, and, 
for her own sake and that of her husband 
and children, assumed the garb of a lady 
The dinner was always elaborate, wheth 
er there were guests or not. But almost in 
variably there were some guests. Scarce 


any boat passed up or down the river which 


*S RIDE MARIETTA. 


did not stop at the hospitable mansion of 


Blennerhasset. By her graceful demeanor 
and her cheerful conversation she charmed 
alike the highest nobility who occasionally 
visited them from England and France, and 
also the humblest rusties from the log-cab- 
ins in the forest. 

She was familiar with the French and 
Italian languages. Her skill in reading was 
so wonderful that it is said that even Mrs. 
Siddons could searcely rehearse the plays 
of Shakspeare with more power, and rarely 
could any one be found who equaled her in 
familiarity with the English classics. 

Such was the home and such were the 








doz 


surroundings of Harman Blennerhasset dur- 
ing eight years, in which he reigned almost 
his little island domain. 
children were 


supreme in Two 


born to chee1 
mansion of opulence and taste. 


additional his 


Parties of 
people were often invited from Bel- 
pré and Marietta to enjoy the hospitalities 
of this Western Eden. 


young 


Sometimes they rode 
in long and joyous cavaleade through the 
woods, but more generally they came down 
the river in light birch and row- 
boats, propelled by the lusty arms of the 
young me 
the 

the 
for 


Canoes 
n. The rich autumnal season of 
year, When a brilliant moon illumined 
glorious scene, Was generally selected 
these excursions. Rapidly the little 
tleet would descend the stream, arriving at 
the island in the early twilight. A rich en- 
tertainment there awaited them. 

Then came 
the 


commence 


games, music, songs, and the 
At midnight they 
return home, strik- 


mazes of dance. 
would their 


ing the eddies of the majestic stream, now 
upon one shore and now upon the other, at 
one time beneath the shadows of the gigan- 
tie forest, and again in the full radiance of 
that luminary whose rays are so dear to the 
young and the happy. The shores of the 
stream, which had so often resounded with 
the yells of the savage, with his war-whoop 
and his demoniacal carousings, as he danced 
around the fires where his captives were 
put to torture, now echoed with the merti- 
ment which so spontaneously gushes from 
the hearts of the young and innocent. The 
Indians still hovering there, and from 
their night’s encampment gaze upon the 
passing pageant. It makes even an old 
man’s blood move more swiftly in his veins 
to contemplate the happiness which those 
young hearts have enjoyed in those hours of 
midnight and moonlight on La Belle Riviere. 
Such were the joys of peace. 
fear of the bullet or 
the lurking savage. 


are 


There was 
the tomahawk of 
Frequently parties of 
the elder and more sedate portion of the 
community invited to this baronial 
abode. It was invariably expected that 
they would spend the night, and often the 
invitation extended 


no 


were 


to two or three days. 
It will be remembered that these scenes oc- 
curred more than seventy-five years a; 
Che primeval forest, in its grandeur and 
gloom, spread all around. 


ro. 
It was but here 
and there that a spot could be found which 
had been trodden by the foot of man. Thus 
the aspect of Blennerhasset’s princely abode 
in those wild regions beyond the mountains 
seemed like the apparition of one of the fa- 
bled palaces of Aladdin. 

There were then and there no earriage 
roads, no ferries, no taverns. Every man 
rode his own horse or navigated his own 
boat. If a family wished to descend the 
river, a large flat-bottomed barge was built, 
with a comfortable cabin at one end and 
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the stores at the other, with 
commodations for the horse, cow 


poultry. 


Game was abundant, t 
delightful, and with no effort o; 
of the voyagers, and no perceptibl 
the majestic stream swept the bo 
Nothing can well be imagined mor 
ful than such a voyage in the 
June morning, or when surround 
gorgeous hues of an October 
When the reached its destiy 
was broken up, and its planks wer 
of great value in constructing th. 
the frontiersman. 


boat 


The only spot between Blenne 
Island and Marietta which show 
signs of civilization was Belpré, or bi 
Prairie. There was here a little sett 
of very intelligent and well-educat 
which had commenced in 
17289. It had.been of slow growth. 
Indian wars for a time almost put a 
emigration. It had now, howeve1 
blessed days of peace, become quite a t 
ing and attractive village, having dra\ 
its fertile acres a population from the | 
ern States of unusual probity and mor 
worth. 


ra 


Here there were several well-built li 
of hewn timber, with well-cultivated 1 
and blooming orchards. There wer 
families who, though living in the 
simple and frugal style, would hav: 
ornaments to society in any communit 
gentleman who had often visited Mr. Ble: 
nerhasset’s mansion during his early y« 
when his parents resided in Marietta, \ 

“Twas but a boy when Mr. and Mrs. B 
nerhasset left the island, but I had pe 
favorite in the family for years, and ha 
passed many of my happiest days in th 
society. My intimacy in their household is 
like an oasis in the desert of life. It is on 
of those green spots in memory’s wast 
which death alone can obliterate.” 

Sut Satan entered this Eden, and t) 
ruin on this island was like that which Pai 
adise experienced when Adam and Eve joit 
ed in the revolt of lost spirits against their 
Maker. 

Aaron Burr was one of the most fascil 
ting, and certainly one of the most unprin 
cipled, men who ever moved in the high cit 
cles of intelligence and influence. Gracefu 
in person, remarkably handsome in features 
with very high mental endowments, in pos 
session of conversational eloquence rare 
if ever equaled, he renounced Christiat 
and devoted himself to his own perso! 
gratification and aggrandizement, reckles 
of the ruin and misery which his selfish: 
might create. 

Early in the present century Aaron Bur 
disappointed in some of his ambitious plans 
and having drawn upon himself the execra 
tion of his countrymen forimbruing his hand 
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Alexander Hamilton, formed 


y grand conception, and apparently 


jlood ot 


isible one, of wresting from Spain the 
c empire of Mexico, and of then wrest 
m the United States the vast and al 
unpeopled solitudes of the Ohio and 
Here he 
most magnificent empire, in point of 
y, salubrity, fertility, and variety of 
vhich has ever exist 


ssippi valleys. would organ 


ed on this globe. 
he story of Burr as generally received, 
the 
ota sputed points. 
Alleghanies would 
lary. The majestie clitts of the Rocky 
tains would guard his western front 


it annoying reader with discus- 


be his eastern 


On the north would be the Great Lakes 


MOONLIGHT 


ind the frigid zone, while the Gulf of Mex- 
co and the Caribbean Sea would open to 
southern ports the of the 
This vast realm, in magnitude al- 
most surpassing the wildest dreams of earth- 
y ambition, would abound in the produe- 
tions of all the zones. Rivers of hitherto 

known grandeur, flowing from the north 
to the south, opened these almost boundless 


commerce 


vorld. 


egions to the riches of internal commerce. 
Of this empire Aaron Burr was to be Jm- 
perator. 
Such of this extraordi- 
Extravagant it and 
totally as he failed in its accomplishment, 
that dream more than realized 
in the wondrous republican empire of the 
Vou. LIV.—No. 321.—23 


was the dream 


iry man. as was, 


has been 


United States. rhe unfolding 
was gradual and confidential, as he 
influential minds. 

had 


of his vast 


of his scheme 
raine ad 
control over 

Aaron 
of h 


rapidly increasing population of 


Burt heard of Blennerhasset 


is wealth, influence over the 


Ohio, and 


of the surpassing charms of his wife. Could 
he enlist them in his enterprise, it would be 
indeed a great acquisition. But it was nec 
essary to proceed with the utmost caution 
Mr. Blennerhasset was not a man to be « 
tre 
iwainst a government whose institutions he 


admired, and under whose protection he had 


as 


ily drawn into a sonable conspiracy 


found so free and happy a home. 
In the 
chosen President of 


1k00 Thomas Jefferson 


the United States, 


year was 


and 


ON THE OHIO, 


Aaron Burr Vice-President. 
national celebrity. 


This gave him 
At the next election, in 
1804, though Jefterson was continued in of- 
fice, Burr was superseded. 

In the spring of the year 1805, Burr, dis 
appointed and exasperated, visited the Ohio 
Valley in prosecution of his grand enterprise 
The arch intriguer sought no letters of in 
troduction to Blennerhasset, wishing it to 
appear that it was merely by accident that 
he called at his mansion. Reaching the riv- 
r, he took a boat, and descending the stream, 


e 
] 
hi 


inded at Blennerhasset’s Island, as if, as a 
passing traveler, he had been lured merely 
by curiosity to stop and admire the beauti- 
ful grounds. 

Mr. Blennerhasset, sitting in his stndy 
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was informed by his servant that there was 
a very gentlemanly, well-dressed man who 


had just landed from his boat and was view- 
He directed the servant to 
nd in his master’s name invite the 
the Burr declined 
very courteous apology, but sent 


Lawi 


n mto house. 
Mr. Biennerhasset, upon read 
, and seeing that it 
President of the United States who 


ime vas a for- 

is on his lawn, immediately stepped out 
ind that Mr. Burr should partake 
of the ies of his home. 


insisted 


hospitalit 


nrAallt 
that Satan 
ungel of 


his most 


It is said can transform him- 


self into an light. Burr masked 
himself in 
Both host 


their 


fascinations. 


resistless 
and hostess were charmed with 
guest. His eloquence was extraor- 
wonderful, and he 
manifested all the artlessness and simplic- 
child. the 
of state, he spoke of the prospect of war 
with Spain, and of the ease with which the 
Mexicans, with a little aid, might throw off 
the intolerant and tyrannical foreign yoke, 


dinary, his information 


ity a Familiar with secrets 


ind establish an independent government 
like that of the United States. With singu- 
unfolded to them a very 
splendid land speculation within the Span- 
ish territory, on the Red River, in which he 
was engaged, and showed them how it was 


lar frankness he 


certain to bring the most extraordinary pe- 


cuniary results. This was the first step of 


the arch deceiver. Having taken it, he went 


Way. 


Blennerhasset, an unsuspecting man, 


ind one who was easily duped, was greatly 
excited by these grand schemes and revela- 
tions, 


There was nothing in them to dis- 


turb in the slightest 


to the 


degree his patriotic 
United States. The next 
winter Mr. and Mrs. Blennerhasset spent in 
New York and Philadelphia. It is not im- 
probable that they were lured there by the 
further 


devotion 


hope of having 


Aaron 


the mean time passed between them. 


with 
Some correspondence had in 


mnterviews 
Burr. 
In 


con Is sup- 


iversal 
1 4 


posed 


ons during this winter it 
it they entered into a sort of part- 


speculation. 


ne rship for jand 

Blennerhasset agreed, as it afterward ap- 
peared, to co-operate with Burr in the pur- 
land within the 
Spanish territory, on the Washita River, an 
important tributary of the Red River. These 
very rich lands, as they were supposed to be, 


chase of a large tract of 


were situated in the northeast portion of the 
They could be 
purchased for a very small sum. 


present State of Louisiana. 
Then, by 
encouraging emigration from Europe and 
from the Atlantic States, they could be sold 
at enormous profit. 

All th But the secret in 
Burr’s mind, probably not yet divulged to 
Blennerhasset, was that he could then pro- 


s was plain. 


voke revolt from Spain, seize Mexico, annex 


the region of the United States west 
Alleghanies, and establish a spk 
pire. This hidden part of the p 
treason. It was adroitly veiled fi 
nerhasset by the projected land spe 
Burr’s plans were thus far advan: 
prosperously. 
1k05) he 
Mrs. Theodosia Alston, and made a 
several days at Blennerhasset’s Islai 


In the autumn of t} 


took his accomplished d 


course little can be known of the ce 
tions which took place during thes 
hours of private intercourse, 

Colonel Burr then returned to Ma 
W here he took up his residence e, and eng 
vigorously in operations for sending a 
colony down the Ohio and the Mississip; 
his lands on the Washita. He mad 
tract for building fifteen very large bat: 
in which to transport his settlers and 1 
goods to their remote destination 
Spanish domain. Ten of these flat-bott 
ed boats were forty feet long, ten teet 
and two and a half feet deep. Five of t 
were fifty feet long. They were so « 
structed at each end as to be rowed or pus 
ed either up or down the stream. Mr. Bley 
nerbasset’s purse was called into requisitic 
The boats 
were to convey the emigrants, with foo 
and all and farmit 
utensils, with an ample supply of guns and 
ammunition. As it was manifest that thes 
warlike weapons might be needed to rey: 
hostile savages, no one thought of regardi: 
the expedition as treasonable in its nature 

One of the boats was much larger thia 
the rest, and was fitted up with consi«d 
able elegance. 


in these expensive movements. 


necessary household 


It had a capacious cabi 
tastefally decorated, with a fire-place ai 
glass windows. This was designed for M 
Blennerhasset and family, who were to a 
company the fleet. This fact has been g 
erally relied upon as evidence that Mr. Bl 
nerhasset had no idea of the 
designs which Colonel Burr 
against the United States. 

A keel boat was built, sixty feet long 


treasol 


had 


forme 


which was loaded with bacon, pork, flour 
whiskey, and other supplies. Among th 
provisions were several hundred barrels ot 
kiln-dried corn ground into flour. Men o1 
long marches were usually supplied wit! 
such rations. The Indians had taught tl 
Americans that a soldier might take a sac] 
of this meal on his back, and that one pint 
mixed with a little water would afford 
day’s supply of food. Much of this corn was 
raised Blennerhasset’s Island, and wa 
dried in kilns which he had constructed fo 
that purpose. 

The bateaux were intended to carry f 
hundred men. Colonel Burr’s energy hat 
already engaged nearly that number. Th 
little colony was organized with militar 
precision, for its leader was an accomplished 


on 





“AND WHO WAS BLENNERHASSET ?” 


Each private was to receive the 
The ofti 
ere stiil more liberally provided for. 


one hundred acres of land. 
nigrant was required to provide him- 
rhe 
vere to be ready by the 9th of Decem- 


d the expedition was immediately t 


y with a good rifle and blanket. 


pon its adventurous voyage, 
the boats were being built, Colonel 
ted many of the settlements in those 
regions to engage enterprising and 
There 
g peculiarly fascinating to a roman 

in this expedition Colonel Burr 
ssed the young men not only of Mari 
Belpré, and other points on the Ohio 
but went to Chilicothe, and to Lex 
, Kentucky. He told these men that 


mg men as recruits. was 


nt Jefferson, who was very popular 
West, was informed of 

3 of the expedition, and that they met 
ordial approval. Confidentially, as it 
he informed them that though the en- 
se was entirely a peaceful one to take 


fully the ob 


ssession of the immense grant purchased 
Baron Bastrop, still there was a great 

ibility that a war might ere long break 

it between the United States and Spain; 
it the Mexicans were desirous of 
ving off the Spanish yoke; that the 


ment war was declared, Congress would 


very 


nd a large army to Mexico, around whose 
the inhabitants 
ily rally. Mexico would thus be wrest- 
from Spain without 


ers would enthusias- 
Thus 
s little band of sturdy pioneers would have 
e moulding of a majestic empire on the 
of equality, and 
vht enrich themselves almost beyond the 
eams of romance. 


a struggle. 


ndations democratic 


hese were undoubtedly the views which 
ervaded the minds of the emigrants gener- 
y, and which duped and bewildered the 
lagination of Blennerhasset. 
evan to be circulated that 


But rumors 
Aaron Burr was 
lotting some mischief against the United 
states. During the months of September 
«i October Colonel Burr had caused to be 
serted in the Marietta Gazette a series of 
ible articles advocating the secession of the 
Western States from those east of the Alle- 
These articles appeared over the 
They were replied 
to in convineing logic, sternly condemning 


rhaniles, 


signature of “‘ Querist.” 


these views, by a writer over the signature 
of “ Regulus.” 
The sympathies of the community were 
unifestly with Regulus. 
S tensively read and copied, 


His articles were 
They directed 
ittention to the armed expedition which 
olonel Burr was preparing for the inva 
on of Mexico. 


President Jefferson became 
ilarmed. iie knew Aaron Burr thoroughly, 
iud was well aware of his ambition and his 
powers of intrigue. 

In November Mr. Jefferson sent out a se- 


ecret agent, Mr. John Graham, who was con 
nected with one of the offices in Washing 
ton, to report respecting the 
at Marietta at Blennerhasset’s 
At the same time he 


proceedings 
Island 
solicited the aid of the 
Governor of Ohio to suppress the military 
expedition by x il) 


and 


gy the boats. There was 
peace between the United States and Spain, 
and Jefferson the ot 
Mexico with such an armed force as totally 
unjustifiable 


considered Invasion 
Mr. Graham had several in 
terviews with Mr. Blennerhasset, and was 
assured by him that since there was no prob 
ability of war with Spain, Mr. Burr had en 
tirely the plan ot invading 
Mexico, and thought only of the establish 
ment of a peaceful colony on the 


the Washita. 


Rumor was still busy 


relinquished 
banks of 


, nextricably blend 


ing truth with falsehood. It was said that 
Burr and his associates were plotting trea 


son on the Western waters, that they were 


organizing an army to capture New Orleans, 
rob the banks, seize the artillery, and set up 


anew government west of the Alleghanies 
It was known that Colonel Burr hated Pres 
ident Jefferson, that he had endeavored in 
every way to heap abuse upon him and to 
thrust him from the Presidential chair. The 
guileless Blennerhasset was considered an 
accomplice of Burr, and necessarily shared 
in the which Burr was gradually 
bringing against himself. 


odium 


The Ohio Legislature, influenced by this 
state of affairs, passed an act to suppress all 
armed expeditions, and to seize all boats and 
provisions engaged in such unlawful entet 
prises. 


out 


The Governor was authorized to eal 
the militia, to the 
Ohio River engaged in Burr’s expedition, to 


arrest any boats on 
contiseate the boats and cargo, and to hold 
the crew for trial by imprisonment or under 
bail of fifty 


were called out; 


thousand dollars. 
the 
seized; a six-pounder was 
placed on the banks of the river at Marietta, 
and orders were 


The milit 
boats on the Musking 
um River were 
given to arrest and examine 
every boat descending the stream; sentries 
were placed to watch by day and night. 
On the 6th of December, just before these 
energetic orders issued, a Mr. Tyler, 
from New York, of Mr. Burr’s 
landed at Blennerhasset’s Island 
thirty been 
fitted out from the Mi 
Blennerhasset had that day gone to Mari 
etta to superintend the departure of the 
boats from the Muskingum. He there heard 
of the act of the Much troubled, 
with no disposition to enter into 


wert 
one agents, 
, With about 
four boats, which had 


men in 


settlements above. 


Assembly. 
a contlict 
with the constituted authorities, he return 
ed to the island quite disposed to relinquish 
the whole enterprise, and patiently to bear 
his heavy losses. 

But 
tious, 


Mrs. Blennerhasset was very ambi- 


and had entered into these grand 





schemes with all enthusiasm of her na- 
of the high in 


her 


the 


ture. She was fully aware 


tellectual endowments of husband, and 


roused to see him 
of his abil- 
yler also united with Mrs. Blen- 


her wifely pride was 


or 


posts of 
I 


Mr. ‘I 


nerhasset in 


upy influence worthy 
ities. 
remonstrances against any 
of the undertaking at this 
Had Mr. Blennerhasset followed 


tbandonment 
ite hour 
the dictates of his own judgment, he would 
have been saved from one of the most dread- 
ful tragedies which ever befell a family. 
Three days after, he received the alarming 
that the Wood County militia 
would that very night, under its command- 
Colonel 
the him and all the men 
and probably, in their 


Not a 


ntellige nee 
er, Phelps, land upon the island, 
se1ze boats, arrest 
there, exasperation, 


burn his house. moment was to be 


FLIGHT OF MES, 


lost. There was no knowing what outrages 
these lawless men might inflict upon a fam- 
they denounced traitors. It 
stated that the who had volun- 
teered for the attack were some of the low- 
est 
nity. 


ily whom as 


was men 
desperate men in the commu- 
Mr. Blennerhasset and the few men 
him immediately embarked on board 


and most 


with 
the boats to escape arrest. 

In the mean Mrs. Blennerhasset, 
with her children, remained at the island. 
It was hope d that their presence would act 
as a restraint upon the brutal soldiery, and 


time 


might preserve her home and its precious 
But the soldiers, 
taking advantage of the absence of their 


contents from destruction. 
commander, Colonel Phelps—who had pur- 
sued Mr. Blennerhasset and his party by 


the land route—behaved like savages. They 
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took possession of the house, rioted 


its elegant apartments, seized upor 


family stores, became drunk with t 
and whiskey they found in the c« 
ed the 


outrages 


fences for bontires, and ce 


have dis 1 


which would 


band of savages. Thus passed sey 
of horror. 

At length, on the 17th, a gentler 
Belpré, Mr. A. W. Putnam, a warm f 
the family, ventured upon the island ¢ 
der such assistance as might be in | 
to the heroic woman. He provided hy 
a flat-bottomed boat, in which she st 
few articles of furniture 
husband’s choicest books. 


and 
Mr. Putnar 
nished her with provisions from B« 
had 
by the soldiers. 


some 


her own been consumed or de 


One or two heroik 


BLENNERHASSET. 
men from Belpré accompanied this no 
woman in her flight to join her husband 
Taking her two little sons, Harman a 
Dominick, with her, one six and the othe 
eight years old, she pursued her way dow 
the river to join her husband. It was a e 
winter’s day. The river was filled 
floating ice. The boat, hastily prepare: 
was cheerless and cold. <A rude ecabii 
the stern, entirely open in front, afforde: 
partial protection from wind and rain. Tw 
or three faithful 
nied their 
the boat. 
All restraint upon the island being t] 
taken away, the brutal, drunken soldiet 
ransacked the mansion of all it containe 
Whatever they could not carry away the) 
destroyed. Books, rich furniture, pictures 


negro servants accony 


woe-stricken mistress to gu 





rHE LAND OF THE IN¢ 


signed to the flames. Windows 


shed In, doors were torn down, and 
y polished French mirrors wer rh i ipported by 
1 by the hammer Ruthless destruc | 

whole isl 


i i , riel I i ic’ lapse ot 
Thus the man \ | ‘ | turl this country 
spectac n for ny hoping t ! neration for the ce 
some one applied f t hel ) vi United State 
is burned to the g l 


} 


1 9 neu shed aw 
merhasse vorously pur w York, irnestly espoused hei 
1 Mi { L\ 


he was lb a ti ot 


oined him, an efforts of these able men wert 
flight, in moutl ‘ ng. The loving h 


8] ing hand of kindness fed and 
*as far as Natchez clothed her until, while the 

lignation of the country rhe der consideration, she fell asleep Mr. ¢ 

ily aroused against Bu le \ said, “To deny the pet 


petition of the me 


, though vy 
with his compa Phoug justly stated 


th of the Cumberland | 


absolute 


sul ject Was un 


ed to abandon his enterprise. Many rialist would be unworthy of any wise o1 
luded adherents were left in utte just nation that is d sposed to respect nos 
ition, and retraced their steps as of all its own hono1 


It is probable that 
listened to het ple 
her sudden death. 


is they could, some of them more than Congress would have 
usand miles, to their homes. Burr. but for 
arrested for 
could be found fasociety of Irish ladies in the city of 
st Blennerhasset, he was acquitted ; Ne York. They nursed her tenderly dur 
iough subsequently arrested again, he ing her last sad hours of sickness and death 
never brought to trial. After Mrs 
Natchez he pure hased a cotton plan 
n His energetic wife took the diree- 
For ten years they resided 
, honored and beloved by all the neigh “To tl 
x planters. The second war with En- 
ighted their hopes, and the planta- 
became comparatively valueless. He 
ied to his native land by 


a 
Blennerhasset were both Mrs. Blennerhasset was buried at the ex 
pense ¢ 


mn As no evidence 


Blennuerhasset’s ¢ xpulsion fron 
her home she wrote a poem, entitled “ The 
Deserted Isle.” 
spirit. I give 


It is the outtlow of a crushed 
of aff, -_ 
of affairs. 


but one stanza: 


the way of 
real, and there died a broken-hearted 


THE LAND OF THE INCAS.* 


N this work we have the attained results 
of a labor of love which occupied some 
irs of a life mainly devoted to other pur- 


he says, pathetically, “inexorable cireum 


stances, distracting occupations, and th 


thousand vicissitudes which make us what 
we are, and often prevent | 


Thirty years ago Mr. Squier, a young 


lar of five-and-twenty, made explora- 


is from becom 
} ing what we might have been, interfered to 


s of the ancient monuments in the val- | defeat my hopes and aspirations.” 


of the Mississippi and elsewhere, which 
dicated him as the most promising in 
r in the wide field of Ameri 
s. Mr. Prescott, in 


In 1848 he was appointed to re present th 
United States in Central 


America, where ev 
ery leisure interval was devoted to research 


es into the ancient 


an antiq 
his History of the history of that re; 


1On; 
quest of Peru, had expr ssed the belief 


and subsequently 
iat the land of the Inc 


tiy ten years or more were 


viven to the promotion of the project for 
railway through Honduras 
contained monuments ocean. Meanwhile he wrote 
worthy of examination, and hoped that 
would “one day eall 


as, 1D spite of the 
ves of time, the elements, and the Span 
conquerors, still 


i 
from ocean to 
several books 
upon Central America, attesting his power 
forth a kindred | of observation and description, which yet 
irit of enterprise to that which has so the best authority for that 
ccesstully explored the mysterious recess 

of Central America and Yucatan.” To ca: th eogray 
ilize this hope grew to be a leading pu raphy, ate, Population, kt , 


Py 
; ; 7 tions, ume Lit Orqanization, Al en 
se of the life of Mr. Squier. But, as |, 7 


ips and Illustrations. New York: Hat 
id Brothers 


icaraqua : Pe 


region 
} 


* Peru: Incidents of Travel 


l and 
Land of the Incas. By E. Gt 


nle, Scenery, Monuments, Re 
F : ces, Condition, and Proposed Cahal. With M 
United States Commissioner t er thor of New York; Harper and Brot! 
tragua, Ancient Monuments of the Waikna; or, Adventures on the Mosquito She 

t With Lilustrations. New Yor With Map and Illustrations) New York: Harp 


Brothers 


ORGE SQUIER 
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GATEWAY AND VALLEY OF OLLANTAYTAMBO, PERU, 


But the civil war in the United States with- Opportunity for the needed change can 


drew attention from the railway scheme, unexpectedly. He was appointed a mei 


and he was threatened with the worst mis- | ber of a commission to meet at Lima ‘ 
fortune which can befall the student or the the settlement of all outstanding cl 
man of action. He was told by eminent and points of difference between the | 
oculists that his sole alternative lay be-/| ed States and Peru.” The sudden chang 
tween absolute mental rest and total blind- from despondency to hope did much; ne 

ness. At best, there was a bare hope that scenes and new occupations did more; an¢ 
entire change of scene and occupation might when at the end of six months the work ot 
partially restore his fast-failing vision. the commission was accomplished, his vis 


ilth 





THE LAND OF 


id been restored, and he was able to | I 
ancient 
fal 


have dared 


take 


the exploration of the 
under conditions 


he « ould 


Peru 
than 


nents of 
favorable 
P xplor itions occupied about eighteen 
traveled some five 


all the 


Peruvian ¢i 


s. auring Which he 
sand 


of the 


miles, visiting great cen- | 


ancient Vilization. 
if an accomplished surveyor, he ear 
compass and measuring line. He was 
mp inied by an artist 
The photographer died in the bleak 


but himself had 


and a photogra- 


, of the Cordilleras ; he 
ered the art, and was able to supply his 


e. When at length he returned to New 


ORNAMENTED STONE 


York, he brought with him hundreds, per- 
aps thousands, of sketches, drawings, pho- 
tographs, and works of ancient art and in- 
The work of arranging his mass of 
iterial grew upon him as he went on, and 


ustry. 


e resolved to present portions of it in this 
Magazine. These will be found in the five 
uccessive numbers from April to August, 
In68. In the midst of his labors sore and 
ong-continued illness fell upon him, delay- 
ig the continuance of the work, and doubt- 
ess to some extent impairing its complete- 

“To select from the vast mass of materi- 
ils gathered by me,” he writes, “has been 


no easy task. I have performed it as best 


to 
illustrating 
monuments 
ther exploration would 
cumulative ;:” 
his 
save 
Peruvian archeology, so far as its el 


try.” 


few of the leading points of the book, pass 
ing with brief allusion those which the 


PILLARS OF 


THE INCAS. 


He h 


his contidence 


could.” is performed it so well 
that, “ 


from existing 


Warrant 
Inea civil 
is concerned, the results of fur 


ization 


1 have been 
that the 


“embodied 


merely 
tions from 
this 
desired by the student of 


ucida 


Se Lee 


and 


materials in volume 


little to be 


tion depends on the monuments of the coun 


In this paper we shall touch upon a 


au 


thor himself has presented in this Magazine 


eight years ago. 


That territory which the Spaniards found 


a os "a 
=” ra 


HATUNOOLLA, PERU. 


under the sway ol the Ineas, and which the y 
called Peru, comprised, in a general way, all 
those portions of the present states of Eeua- 
dor, Peru, Bolivia, and a part of Chili lying 
between the Pacific and the eastern range of 
the Cordilleras. It extended from about lat 
itude 4° north to 34 
The average breadth from west to east was 
not far from 400 miles. The entire 
thus about one million square miles, al 
equal to that of Great Britain, France, Get 

many, Austria, and Spain, or to that portion 
of the United States lying east of the Mis 
sissippi. A very large proportion of this te1 

ritory is utterly unfit for human habitation 
The present population is about 5,000,000. 


south, some 2500 miles 


area W 


out 
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the times of the Incas is| tion is sub-polar, or even pola 
for conjecture, for no reli mate, 

d on the statements of Seven-eighths of the entire surt 

lers,as that of Las Casas, | cupied by the two great ranges ot 
dilleras. The weste1 
runs parallel with 
at an average 
about forty miles, bu 
times receding mu 
and sometimes comi 
so close that the lor v 
of the Pacitic seem to 
against its rocky feet 
range forms the tru 
shed of the continent 
nowhere broken thro 
give passage to rivers 
eastern Cordillera, o1 
proper, runs nearly par 
the other, sometimes 
tance of 200 miles, s 
so close that there 
narrow valley between, 
some points the two 
come together, forming 
gle knob. This rang 


ken through in various p 


to afford a passage to the 


ers which rise on the ¢ 
slope of the western range 
on the western slope ot 
eastern. Some of these 
who asserts that the Spaniards in a few years | nearly a thousand miles due northwar 
slaughtered 40,000,000 in Peru alone. Mr. | allel with the western range and the P 
Squier supposes that the population was before they can find a passage throug 
somewhat more than 10,000,000. From the eastern range, and unite to form the n 
indications of a dense population in con-, Amazon, whose mouth is in the Atlant 
siderable districts now almost uninhabited, | 4000 miles from its source, which is scar 
we should estimate it much higher; perhaps 300 miles from the Pacific. 
not less than sas great. Geographic- The summit of the western Cord 


DRIED BODIES, FROM THE COAST, 


illy, the Inca empire lay almost wholly with- | spreads out into a broad undulating 

in the tropics; but climatically, owing to|teau from 14,000 to 18,000 feet above t! 
elevation, a large part belongs to the tem- | sea, with numerous peaks some thousand 
perate zones, while no inconsiderable por-| of feet higher. This plateau, from fifty 





dred miles broad, i 


pled re 


ho i 
huts of re 
road whi 


southern 


Despoblado 
er but st l ele ) 
an average 11,000 f 


rvetween the 


We 


Phere are 

ire and deso \ Despo rive 
h are deep sunken semi trop eq 
These valleys iptly desig 


por ket.” 


truth no man 


nal seat of Inca 


nm Was O1 shores and islands 


sacred lake 1 a. Historically, 

re and seat f the Inea power was 
wlson of Cuzco, lying between the 

of the Vileomaya and the Apurimac, 

s of the Amazon. 

mg narrow plain between 


1 and the Pacifie is, as a 


All this, as well as the immense ruin 
scattered at intervals, indicates a dens 


population in certain circumscribed 


, 
I 
FORTIFIED PASS, PISAO. calities, while their absence elsewhere 


shows ¢ qually conclusive ly that then, as 


st desert tract on the globe, unless the | now, a very large proportion of the empire 


terior of Australia may dispute the pre- | was uninhabited and practically uninhabit 
ninence, For the most part, it is a waste able. Great cities,in our sense of the word, 


f dry sand. Practically, it is a rainless re- | were impossible; for, as there were no beasts 
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of burden except the feeble llama, and! On the 


coast the climate was 
these only in the mountains, food must be 


W 
greatly tempered by the near snoy 
consumed hard by where it was raised, and 


+1 


ais. Storins were untfrequent, 
he largest arable areas were only a few 


habitants had little need to protect 
square miles In extent. Cuzco was beyond selves against the weather, so th 


dwellings were so frailly construct: 


doubt the largest city, but Mr, Squier is 


contident that its population could never 


have long since perished, exc pt in 
have been more than 50,000, although the 


which took the character of fortress: 
Spanish chroniclers, with much less than | most striking object in nature was t] 


their usual exaggeration, put it at 200,000, 
When and whence Peru was peopled it 
seems idle even to conjecture. For all his- 


torical purposes, the various peoples were, 


ocean dashing upon the rocky shores 
they saw the representation of t} 


Power, and Viracocha, the god of:tly 


~ 


came their chief divinity, presiding 
pantheon represented by sea-monste: 
birds of prey. 


as far as we know, true autochthones, “sprung 
from the soil.” If it be assumed that they 


had a common origin with the rest of the In the mountains the climate 


human family, the separation took place at) with heavy rains in the winter. Tle 


a period far anterior to their earliest | 


! . 
Pehnas ; 


ings even of the common people were 
and there is no evidence that they ively built, with thick walls of soli 


DWELLING, 


ever had any knowledge of other peoples or rubble-work, and ste ep thatched roots 
beyond the ocean which shut them in on | shed off the rain. 
one side, and the impassable mountains 
which hemmed them in on the other. It is 


The sun was the le 
cial being who alone made life endural 
on the lofty plains, and rendered it delight 
ful in the low-lying valleys. He was thi 
chief, perhaps we may say their sole, deit 
He was the sole owner of the soil, which le 
alone rendered useful; and his children, th: 
Incas, were his landlords, reserving a tli 
for his worship, a third for the maintena 
especially those on the coast, which were of their own imperial state, and grantins 
terminated by the gradual Inca conquest, third to the people by life tenure. No « 
beginning approximately in the fourteenth 
century, and concluding with the subjuga 
tion of Quito in almost the year when Co- 
lumbus first si 
World 

We may, in a general way, divide these 
tribes into two classes, the dwellers on the 
coast and the dwellers in the mountains. 


clear that within semi-historic times they 
were divided into difterent tribes or races, 
differing from each other somewhat as the 
Latians differed from the Gauls or the Nor- 
mans from the Saxons, and that there were 
long wars and feuds between these tribes, 


could be absolutely poor, for every soi 
the soil had an indefeasible right to a 
tion sufficient for his frugal maintena: 
ehted the shores of the New None save the Inca and those of his bi 
could be rich, for there was nothing to r 
resent accumulated wealth. The flocks o! 
llamas were the property of the Inca; | 
was the gold and silver slowly gather 
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much to 
er, though illy 
hiteeture, certain unmistakable « 
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1h 
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ns, such as the great pyramidal struc 
wl intricate labyrinthine buildings 


fortitic 
mples, and palaces in the interior. 


coast, and the massy stone 


a- 
from architeeture, in widest 
for the 
i remains possess comparatively lit 


t 
st. 


its 


cluding works irrigation, 


Not having a written language, 


tions are of course wanting to puzzle 


’F THE INCAS 


I 
they 


sentations of the features of the people who 
fabricated them, ha 
identical in looks with their descendants of 
the ] 

Mi 


on 


t 
t 


t 
t 


ind show wer 


resent day 
Squier ente red early 
of the rem 
neighborhood of 
ot these 


the 


upon 


EXP 
rat uns the 


1 Mediate 
Lima rhe most notable 


are at Pacha amac, the sea 


upon 
shore, about twenty miles from the capital 
This was the sacred city of the 
the the conquest by the Ineas 
who built here a vast temple of the sun and 
a convent for the Of the 
ancient temple dedicated to Pachacamac 


little remains except the walls which sup 


natives of 


coast before 


sacred virgins 


ported the four vast terraces 


These walls 
are nearly perpendicular, and are faced wit 


large adobes or unburned brick of uniforn 








MODERN HE 
reward the archeologist. In and near 
sacred edifices about Lake Titicaca there 
«a few examples of ornamental carving 
esenting symbolical features; but there 
eno means of deciding whether these be- 
ytoan age far antedating the other re- 
ins, or whether they are the rude dawn- 
gs of a new form of art. The ruins have 
ver since the conquest been dug over and 
through in search of hidden treasure, and 

wy objects of interest have been discov- 
ed in gold, silver, and pottery. The gold 
d silver objects were almost invariably 
elted down, and only rare specimens 
tant. The of pottery are nu- 
erous, often curious from their grotesque 


are 


remains 


ess, but in only a few cases possessing much 
ther interest. Among them, however, are 


1 few which undoubtedly present fair repre- 


D ANOLENT 


VASES, 


size. The ruins of the convent 


gins are specially noticeal 


ot 
for containing 
a perfect arch, the only one which Mr. Squier 
ever in all Central o1 
It is singular that having discovered the 
practice, if not the pring iple of the arch. 
the Peruvians should not have used it, es 
pecially in the construction of bridges and 
aqueducts. 


the vir 
] 


rie 


Saw South America 


Numerous mummies, or rather 
dried-up human bodies preserved without 
embalming, have been found here. They are 
all in a sifting posture, curiously wrapped 
up and corded Upon some of them have 
been found articles w hich shed ¢ onsiderable 
light u 


1 


pon the habits of the ancient peoples 
One, the body of a child, exhumed by Mr 
Squier, had the little toys, ornaments, and 
knitting utensils of a young girl 
wrapped up in a kind of wallet. 


heat 
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iarquilla, in the valley of the Ri- through one hundred and 
iles from Lima, are the ruins Incas, down to within tive 
iL square of the deluge, tells of wi: 
labyrinth-| Chimos and his eleventh In¢ 
id under the twenty-fifth, and 
long contest of n 
thousand years w: 
by Topa-Yupangqt 
ninety-seventh Inea 
conclude, with reaso1 
ability, that Chinn 
under the Incas about 
teenth century, and tl 
mains are essential the 
of the Chimos, not of the 
Phe arid plain of Chir 
or tifteen miles long 
six wide, is thick 
the ruins of the 
sisting of an ex 
a wilderness of 
great inclosures, 
a labyrinth « 
four or five 


huacas or sacred ] 
PACHACAMAG, one can hardly believe t 
been built up by hun 
ind pyramidal structures ris-| The entire city was not unlike 
stage, with terraces, and broad Babylon, surrounded by a heavy wa 
ps leading to their summits. miles of which are yet standing. Fi 
he most important group of | wall, at right angles, are other lines « 
coast are those of Moche and. inclosing great areas whieh had ne 
near the modern city of Tru- | built upon, but are laid out in low t 
xplore these was the object of each having its azequia, now dry 
great expedition. Chimu, | similar inclosures were solidly b 
he most aceredited legends, | each surrounded by a high wall 
of a chief who had conquered trance in one corner. Inside of th 
ng chiefs, and was subju- | at a distance of ten feet, was anothe1 


Wqui, the warlike son of forming a narrow alley, from which a 


Pea nn i aad ea 
Ee Ws Uy ips 
fey wes 


RUINS OF OAJAMARQUILLA. 


Pachacutee, the ninth Inea in the catalogue | opening on each of three sides led into 1 
if the fourteen of Garcilasso de la Vega, interior of the square, or tenement, or ba 
vhich, commencing in the eleventh centu-| rack. Mr. Squier gives a plan of on 

ry, reaches to the Spanish conquest. Mon- | these squares, which measured about 4 


tesinos. who carries Pernvian chronology | feet by 300, which is well worth studying 
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Su 
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vy they could see to do this is hard to 
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neeive, 
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thirty 


f earth. 


thickness of 
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She 
PN ete ee 

A oe 
Sa Por Sa 


oe 


iIMU. 


senting originally a smooth surface. Treas 


ure hunters have made some excavations 


into it in search of the peje grande, 
Fish,” the largest of the two treasures said 


“Great 
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feet, and M 
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length 
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besques ure 
co, in relief 
an inch, and 
tricate patte 
Some |e 
Chimu, ane 
looking the 





an extens 





known is | ( 
# tillo Neal 
space ot 
acres W the 
sandy soil 
skeletons, b 
regularly 
| ROUND OHULPAS, SILLUSTANI. a great batth 
that have bh 
to have been hidden by the followers of the bare by the winds were those of adult 1 
last Inea. The secret of the peje chico,“ Lit- and a large part of the skulls bore n 
tle Fish,” was, it is said, communicated three violence. ‘Some,’ says Mr. Squiet 
centuries ago by an Indian cazique to one cloven asif by the stroke of a battle 
Gutierrez de Toledo, who secured some ers battered in as if from a club o1 
$5,000,000. But this was a mere trifle com- and still others were pierced as if by) 
) é pared with the “Great Fish,” the secret of or arrow. I could not resist think 
e which is said to be still preserved; and noth- perhaps on this very spot had bee: 
ing would convince the natives that Mr. the last decisive battle between the | 
Squier had not somehow learned of the hid- Yupanqui and the Prince of Chimn, and t! 
Ke ing-place, and that his surveyings and meas- here were buried the slain of both armies 
ms urements were for any other purpose than a notion supported by finding mixed t 
to ascertain the exact spot. er the square, posteriorly compresses 
Colonel La Rosas, an enthusiastic and not of the peoples of the coast, the art 
iltogether unsuccessful treasure hunter, had elongated skulls of the Aymaras, a 
long been conducting excavations in Chimu, regular normal skulls of the Quichuas ot 
in the course of which he had partially Sierra.” 
3 cleared out an edifice which is supposed to After spending three weeks at Chin 
i have been the palace of the prince. The devoting two more to the examination of 
ui whole structure covers several acres. Mr. er ruins along the coast, Mr. Squier ret 
§ Squier says: ed to Lima, whence he set out on his 1 


I would not undertake to reconstruct the palace exploration among the Cordilleras. He 


mm hints afforded by the comparatively small por- already in this Magazine described | 


| 

pe yn gc rah i that itwasa searches in the sacred islands of Tit 
ud 1 rather low artificial mound, built of adobes a 3 salie : ‘6 — 

ate ‘nt, containing many small - subterranean | 224 Coati; at Tiahuanico, “the Baallx 


8 or vaults, and rising from the plain by a| the New World,” where, “at an eley 
8 ssion of three or more terraces, each covered of 12,900 feet above the sea, in a broad 





with dings re various Gemgas sad es some unprotected, arid plain, we find the « 
of the cont ed by passages, others detached : some « pire : is te 
1 by reliefs or colors, but all arranced in a | ences of a civ ilization regarded by u 
1armonious whole, at least in exterior aspect. If it as the oldest and the most advanced ot 
vas the residence of the Prince of Chimu, it perhaps | American continents ;” and at the royal ( 
8 ( some feudal castles of the kc ‘orl . . . 
‘some feudal castles of the Old World, | og with its stupendous dominating for 
store-houses and armories, rooms and shops for at- a 
ints and servants, and perhaps, like the Vatican, ot Sacsahuachan, the plan and const 
for cunning workmen, spinners, weavers, and of Ww hich wouid do honor to the ablest 
8 gineer of our own time, with all the ap 
From the numerous illustrations we se- ances of modern art at his command i 
; 4 lect one which gives an idea of the effect the work was performed by those who 
+ ive mode in which the interior walls were only bare human strength to put in oj} 
ornamented. The * Hall of the Arabesques” tion may well excite our wonder. 
is an apartment forty-two and a half feet We pass all these by, only pausing to not 
a broad and of unknown length, for a por- one distinguishing feature of the desol 
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sizes, 
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that the structure went up without the 
ind of hammer or chisel. 
{mong the most interesting places visited 


These are finished for their plac e, 
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by Mr. Squier is the lovely valley of Yucay 
about twenty 1 
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vreat 
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lo reach the val 
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Prominent among these fortresses 1s that | up for gardens, which could be ré 
of Pisac,in the valley of Pancartambo, eight by flights of steps, each provid 
Yuecay, which guards a pass 


, izequia, Which also supplied wats 
tl Andes. It stands upon a bold 


fortifications lower down. It is 
projecting from the great snowy jecture what foe dwelt 


bevond 
he Andes—an irregular oval in 


ions of the Ineas, against whom s 


ipe, three miles long, and at its most ele- 
ted point $000 feet high. Except at three 
nts it is absolutely inaccessible; and 


mous defenses were erected, 

A remarkable feature of the } 
Incas was the suspension-bridges 
of the pring iple of the arch, and b 
mountaineer could have scrambled up, lofty ly without large timber, this y 


\ ] 


vherever there was a place where a bold 


as 
ills of stone were raised, so as to leave not means for crossing even small str 


the slightest foot-hold. Besides the main this day they are common, and alt] 
fortress, every possible point of access was’ course, none of them are the work « 
walled up with stones or crowned with tow- cas, they occupy the sites, and ar 

ers. The sides of the valley were terraced edly exact copies, of the ancient ones 


WILLIAM LOVETT, 
WORKING-MAN, CHARTIST, PRISONER, AND AUTHOR 


appearance here and the 
some survivor from the 
Napoleon, or even from the 
oreat struggle of Nel 
there will come a day 
heroes who suffered for 
right shall be remembere: 
greater homage than s« 
who fought under the n 
mous commanders; and 
nobler era such men as W 
Lovett will find sitting at 
feet and listening to their 
ratives larger and more in 
tant circles than the few 
from time to time visit th: 
ble home where his dé 
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| ) ch the previous ing-men’s College, founded by | 
ed 101 ird, and the the ne ighboring college for w 
i e has learn- and women, the New Hall of S 
nica ge Mr. Bradlaugh and the se I 
] ) f ect work), we have seen nearly every p 
t ré l able has entered them develo, 
é ed Rach gan knowledge, aband 
t e colle habit, and becoming a marke 
i) era she 8 wnonys his or her fe ) rel 
to his or the mass, one would s h 
| ‘ bred tor tl r piace of tel 
( 1 jee on as short-horns are | 
| i ( to some torce of natural se t 
St k eas reveals its ré i 
: W | oO! | iks out with varietic ne 
a i caer comparativel littie ¢ rr 
( the everal score of working-me1 
Associa have gained intiuence as tl ! 
1 ( fi eavored orators, and they all have fait nt 
) eupo el sa of their class A few of these } 
a I Crud l 3 dlis¢ es, by the exquisite flavor o mine 
for destro ter, reminded me sometimes of \ 
1 Ot i ert y idea that the great “ dynasty’ f 
s I i OF The \ s to be attained when the lo 
I i é to ireé united to the poets and pl 
i ed As m, and in ‘The people in combinat 
‘ ted in genius—this will be the volt )) 
H I 1 en ization With what thirst do t} 
for W. J. 1] J. H. Parry, ing-men pore over Ruskin and Hu 
The ( Y 1 « ‘ wid secular lyle and Emerson! But among 
A il in, how the working class who have 
t H beer al- ture and position I have ki 
e to ¢ ! 1 more capital has appeared to me a finer prop] 
t] ( d ecal ,mu | future of the English laboring-n 
i é Din rs whit William Lovett 
Mr. | leter ( ) n the 
H shed ellent man CAWS AND EFFI 
vl, J lnat [ y, finely ‘ 
sti h colored pla d so a a - : *) Pe 
ape é On t top of a ad | t 
entitied soc ana i Have ked all day in a ma 
Ml 1 these are exce hook Of V philosophy 
\ 3 OW schools w losed : 
Mr. | ‘ ‘ loved to ich physiolo N es : ae ee Aone 
St. TI Charter-house School and a ee ee ve hie 
2 | ick to their text, how 
v’s Grammar School. He The doctrine (and practice) 
co ‘ ) ( ind th great suc 
” velled 1} cre: 1s infirmi- The big t crow, on the nearest I 
‘ ° Sa ee Gave first, with never a paus 
ee ne P 3 mv brief account ri ear, profound, deliberate, sound 
P F st faithtnl a Discourse of proximate caws 
ot ¢ tf one ¢ ( f htul and 
rise ho } be mv fortune to A theologue in a cassock clad, 
| I at } William Lovett With a choker under his jaw 
iD ’ . ‘ rt vr re itive man And a cold in his he id, either 
It true t the masses of En A treatise of second caws 
o 7 people re coarse, ignorant, A fish-hawk lit on the topmost lin 
wd erate; | i equally true that With a pickerel in his claws, 
whet ‘ s hay een mi ide to educate When small and great began to d 
rnd ¢ n. the results have revealed Cor ning efficient caws 
po I wna rations of pa And when, at the close, the congré 
het S t is to be feared that I iw two old crows pause, 
t ( i vit ho crushes so many En- And what they said, as they flew o' 
clis] é ) dow ito misery and Had the sound of final caws 
eI ever were so many fam- No longer in me, O Philosophy, 
es iSSll thi igh the worl whose lives Thy devotee expect; 
are so unvisited by rays of beauty, and who In spite of thy laws. here’s chain 
hor nis sostarless. Yet here in the Work And not one single effe 
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ht. 
© my own sake, partially for the sake of Having condescended to rouse himself 
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novelty, and partially, I admit, for the | far as to discuss the point, in my opin 
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I had the pleasure of see “What!” said I. “Are 


bout it from her Lesley Garland 





ot hsta the A little nervous laugh broke t 
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i ( So e fe und clever, and she never 1 
es Pooh hrugging her sl 
( ( , ’ yve story gu like her 
her efore the The her 
‘ S ‘ s| with her, and is a 3 ¢ 
1 t yout vith t shallo handsome, 3 
e ¢ 0 body wants him to iTl I 
\ d si , be { ho are unt na 
e¢ 1 i She 1nd you ire a I 1 ( i 
( ( I rers with mented. 
' { é ories of he She turned her head ] 
( eem to the und looked at herself the i 
: sarisdl aitatlla | Rametiiaenaen dail acu 
deg? did in their expression of thei 
> { t e, and hay themselves. 
proceeded to divide “T am pretty,” she said. Ot 
I es for me, and should kno if people d 
iiked und they re vvs te I 
\ ( i ( I have see for bei o rich, you know I 
I U4 W Flourno old before som ly left me evel 
» our he e afew nights ago.” | money and a big rice plantatior | 
s told I re e¢ ways having to sign papers al 
S t | uldenly: her back had | have people fall in love with 1 I 
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| What did hes ” one, and have only one very be: 
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G have ¢ red silently before | ery thing better than every bo 
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que 1 yet I could not help seeing | temptible.” 
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L misstep ‘“Yes,a great deal too much,” w 
H that you played and sang.” ing dissatisfaction “ But what do J 
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y such t rs better You must really | had not required to be brought bac] 
ve so ew music, Cordelia.” |} subject by the mention of his nam 
She stood pouting and pulling a flower | it had been in her mind even when we 
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Y« \ d care IT Vv‘ lf,” I said. I was amused to note the ex pression ol 
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thing I chose to ask her, and had come with 
of doing so, because her youth 
find some one to confide in, 
wd I . safe person 
[ Cordelia?” I asked, turning 
she advanced through the 
it vn on a seat in the 
" answered, me¢ ‘I thought 


I saw Miss 
ly at home.” 


and I was lo 


ird you complain of being 


Ss é noth but sat silently 
¢ out at the d , her hands folded 
} er eye vonderfully large and 
: irntul 
Y l eno! in your hair this even 
ext artful remark ; “and I do 
t k S dressed, You do not 
( 1 ‘ iS lt ial, Le Th 
i ght impatient movement 
\ r shoulders. 
Why should I? It doesn’t matter. I 
tit ” i | hOOn well,” 
My dear Cordelia!’ I began. 
She stopped me, confronted me with a 


id turn of her neck, and looked me 


c. pro 
full in the face, bravely, and with a sort of 





ce 
You why, Mr. Galloway,” she said. 
I was at her feet that instant. There was 
a girlish dignity in her simple words which 


touched me, and forbade any thing like irony 


r trifi N iturally, however, she melted 
; the moment. A tear rolled down her 
eek and fell 
“He did not bid me good-by,” she said 
nocenthy I can not help being sorry fo1 
that 
‘My dear,’ I said, “I am horribly angry 
vith him.” 
i She brushed her tears away with a touch 
a of her old spirit. 
* Don’t say any thing like that,” she said. 
, It makes me feel ashamed. Why should 
" he—like me? It was not me he wanted. It 
\ t was Lesley Garland.” 
“T don’t believe it,” I protested, stoutly 
ind mendaciously. 
“ Tdo,” she returned; “and I always did.” 


We 


nade a 


had a 
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discoveries she had no 
If I had been 
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t iinst him. did not say that he 
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long confidential 
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ention of assisting me in. 
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é ing her here and there, and showing him- 
self to advantage, as he knew so well how to 
Fa do; she did not say that he had singled her 
out, and talked to her, and made the best of 
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velopment; she did not say that without 
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interest in her; found, nevert 
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was possible, because I saw that n 
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to come forward—a slender 

figure, looking quite spirit-like in the da 
On my part, I did not utter an exclamati: 
at all, but met him with 


for him 





ah air some 
sardonic, or at least meant to be sardonik 

“ How did you find the Yosemite Valley 
I demanded. 
“T found it what tourists always find it,” 
answered. 
“T hope you enjoyed it?” I said. 
“T did not go to enjoy it,” he replied 
I did not see why he should look pale unit 
somewhat excited, but he 
and after a moment’s almost breathless s 
lence, he capped the climax of his singular 
conduct by turning to Cordelia, holding ou 
his 


he 


certainly did 


hands with an indescribable gesturé 
and speaking to her in a tone so low an 
yet so tenderly meaning that, old fellow as 
I was, it moved me. 
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to say 


my grace ful 
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bred manner. 


undid enoug 


*he said, “about three years ago, 
faney for Miss Garland Perhaps I 
eginning of a fancy, fo1 
1 the graciousness 
ts birth. Do 
nember Professor Schubert ?” 
I remembered him. A stupen- 
learned yet wholly delightful Ge1 


Wit 
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h a big square forehead and beau 
short-sighted brown eyes, with which 
ed to regard Lesley absently from be- 
Of course I remen 


mber 


summer we had met him at 


his spectacles. 
him ind the 
delberg. 
Miss Garland is engaged to him, but 
not speak of the engagement, or has 
spoken heretofore, because their 


pros 
re uncertain, and she had promised 
t until fortune favored him.” 
“eg 
A cl 


ie deserves to wait!” I broke forth 
irming state of affairs, that she did 
choose to tell me!” 


‘She won’t wait much longer,” amiably 


Fortune 


has favored him, and I } 


believe he 
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BARBADOES. 


BARBADOES 


island of Barbadoes, or, as it has oft- | y 
been called, “ Little England,” is the 
vindward of the “ Lesser Antilles,” be 
iated latitude 13° 10° N., and lon 
59 W., washed on one side by 
iters of the Caribbean Sea, and on the 
those of the Atlantic Ocean It is 
dest of England’s West Indian posses 


WHT 
5 ee 
W 


in 


32 


The island was originally ciscovered 
Portuguese in the early part of the 
found it covered 


th century, who 


ests, from many of the trees of which 


WINDMILI 


in graceful festoons a beard-like moss, 
hence the island’s name, Barbadoes, or the 
rded place. 
The Portuguese were succeeded by an En 
colony in 1625, which latter in its turn 
t many emigrants to the North American 
es. The island, which is some twenty 
o miles long by fourteen in width, is very 
lensely populated, nearly as much so as 
Malta. In an area of about one hundred 


ind sixty-six square miles there are 160,000 
ibitants, of which eight-tenths are of the 


egro race, 
fhe principal product is sugar and molas- 

Considerable quantities of aloes and ar- 
rowroot are also exported, but sugar is the 
great staple, and every available foot of 
ground in the island is covered with cane. 

rhe island, which is formed principally 
f coralline limestone, is very healthy, and 
the cool trade-winds blow constantly over 

furnishing power to the windmills which 
grind the cane. 

As you steam along the west side of the 
sland toward Carlisle Bay, the harbor of 
Bridgetown, the capital of the island, the 
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near by these the planters’ houses, embo 
ot other 
and there the tower 
ot 


somed in groves mahogany and 


shade trees; here of a 


church; rows stately cabbage 


tops of the 
up to 


parish 
palms, towerln ridges 
the 
a 


g on the 


leading in magnificent avenues 


estate houses, and dotting in solit 
of 
palms bending gracefully over the water's 


white limestone roads winding like 


ary gran 


eur groves cocoa - nut 


the landscape ; 
edge: 
ribbons through the green fields of cane 

all this, together with the deep blue of sea 
and forme! turbulent 
wates and dashing in white spray over the 


sky, the rolling in 


treacherous coral reefs on to the cavernous, 
honev-combed shore and stretches of gleam 
ing sand, forms a rare and never-to-be-for 
gotten panorama, 

The sea is dotted far and wide with the 
white sails of the flying-fish boats. As you 
glide into Carlisle, and come to anchor among 
the numerous shipping, the negro boatmen 
swarm on every side, only waiting the visit 
of the harbor-master before bearing you, bag 
and baggage, on shore. They know you, of 
course ; rowed you ashore and back to the 
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steamer the last time you were there, and | and is surrounded by fine gardens 
ure sure you have not forgotten Ben. in this it is eclipsed by Queen’s Ho 
Bridgetown, the capital of Barbadoes, con- | residence of the general command 
tains the government buildings, which are | British forces in the West Indian ] 
very fine, a cathedral, a square with astatue | The garrison, called St. Ann’s, lies 
of Nelson, a quantity of warehouses, shops, | the town and the suburban village of 


etc., and an excellent hostelry known as | ings, with its sea-side cottages and 

‘Hoad’s.” lent bathing facilities. At the gan 
The majority of the white inhabitants | fine savanna or park, on the sides of 

live in villas in the suburbs, and drive in| are ranged an imposing array of s 


and out to their ovcupations. <A stranger barracks, officers’ quarters, arsenal, et 
receives the impression that every body | the outer edge of the savanna runs thx 
keeps a carriage, and nearly every body | used in the semi-annual races. On M 
does. Those who do not, use the cheap cabs | afternoons the military band plays, a1 
which abound. Nobody walks, the hot cli- | élite of the island, headed by the Gov 
mate being so enervating that few care to and general’s families, assemble und: 
walk even in the cool of the evening, and | trees in their carriages and listen 

at mid-day it is madness. The negroes, music. Several companies of white | 


OOTTAGE IN THE SUBURBS OF BRIDGETOWN, 


however, are great walkers, but when meet- | infantry, one or two of artillery, and a « 
ing a white pedestrian, gaze upon him in| ple of companies of the West Indian black 
amaze, and give vent to audible opinions| troops who did such good service in the 
highly derogatory to the pedestrian, and | Ashantee war, are stationed at Barbadoes 
implying doubts as to his sanity. | Just outside of the garrison, and facing the 
Houses are built generally of the white | sea, is the fine military hospital. In front 
limestone of the island, and as the roads| of this is a somewhat weather-worn monu 
and streets are of the same material, the ef- | ment, dedicated to the memory of the so! 
fect produced by the glare of the tropical | diers who perished during the burricaue of 
sun is almost blinding at first, and much | 1831. 
like that experienced by Alpine travelers on The roads which lead out of Bridgetow: 
their first advent into the regions of glaciers | in all directions over the country are line 
and snow-fields. | for some distance with negro cabins, except 
Bridgetown, and Speightstown, about | where nobler residences stand. Even the 
eight miles away on the western shore, are| town itself is filled with the negro huts 
the only towns on the island. | which are to be found clustering in every 
| available spot right under the noses of the 


The Government House, where the Gov- | 
ernor resides, is about a mile out of town,! whites. These cabins usually consist of 
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possibly two, rooms, the cooking 
At 


and near the various sugar es 


done outside. the cross-roads in 
ntry, 
ttle villages are formed by an accu- 
in of these huts, with possibly a store 

Speightstown, a small quiet place, 
whaling When a 
s seen spouting by the observer at a 


1 small business. 
station, he gives the signal with a 
fhen the whole negro population of 
in a of excitement, and 
sturdy little whale-boats sail out after 
When this 
ise, the above-mentioned inhabitants 
great 
hale-meat. 
ir and in Bridgetown the streets per- 
swarm with the negro population, who 
. perfect Babel with their high-pitch- 
The 


who carry all loads on their heads, 


vn 1s state 


ten returning successful. 


feast, and gorge themselves 


5 


ces and continual squabbling. 
a pot of jelly to a basket of manure, 


4 very erect carriage and a swinging 
rhe women as well as the men work 


Peat tal Fst 1 - Ra 


Ee 


NEAR 


e cane fields on the estates and in the 


y houses. 


The blacks live principally 


salt fish, flying-fish, sweet-potatoes, sug- 
yams, and corn meal. The Barba- 
in negro 1s sui generis; there is nothing 
ke him on the earth, above it, or under it. 
He will lie, cheat, and steal beyond all ¢om- 
ehension. He is impudent to a degree 
ardly to be understood by an American. 
ey are outwardly very devout, but it 
ever enters their heads to practice what 
ey preach. As an English clergyman liv- 
r among them once said, “They will go 
communion, and steal yams on the way 
me, 
lhe colored people, as they are called in 
Barbadoes, form an entirely distinct class, in- 
rmediate between the whites and blacks, 
ind are in many mstances very intelligent, 
nd oceupy responsible positions. Some of 
e men are very gentlemanly, and in some 
stances very wealthy. They associate with 
e whites during business hours, belonging 


cane, 


some cases to the same clubs. 
lhe white inhabitants of the island are, 
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as a general thing, of 


stock, descending 


very good English 
instances from 
families settled over two hundred years on 
the island, and cling very closely to all En 
glish ways and traditions. Of the foreign 
the island the greater portion are 
English, there being but few of any other 
nationality. 

Churches are numerous, and there is an 
intelligent body of ¢ lergy, headed by a bish 
op, the Established Church being Episcopa 
lian. Codrington College and Harrison’s 
School are excellent institutions, amply en 
dowed. 


In some 


ers on 


The scenery of the middle and southern 
portion of the island is tame compared to 
that of the northern end, known as Scotland 
Of this part of the island magnificent views 
can be had from Hackleton’s Cliff and St 
John’s Church y ard. At both places a pel 
fect map of the country is spread out before 
the observer, standing near the edge of a 
precipice—a map of hill and dale, covered 
with the cane, winding roads bordered with 


FROM THE SEA, 


towering palms, windmills in operation, near 
them the boiling and managers’ houses, here 
and there a church or chapel, and far off the 
restless Atlantic. The scenery of Scotland is 
bold and mountainous, though, of course, on 
a rather diminutive scale, Mount Hillaby, the 
highest elevation, being 1147 feet in height. 
In Turner’s Hall Wood, almost the only wood 
of any size now standing on the island, there 
is a boiling spring much renowned, and there 
are several highly productive wells of green 
tar in Scotland. This last is a sort of crude 
petroleum, and is shipped to England. 

St. John’s Church is probably the oldest 
in the island, and is very interesting. In 
the church-yard, which, with the church, 
stands painfully near the edge of the cliff, 
is the tomb of a Paleologus, supposed to be 
the last descendant of the Christian emper- 
ors of Greece. Not far from St. John’s Church, 
which is some twelve miles from Bridgetown, 
is Codrington College, situated on a much 
lower level. 

Sugar-planting is the occupation of all the 
country gentlemen in Barbadoes, and right 
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IN ** S8OO0TLAND Some of the es 


houses are ver 
well they understand their business, as far | turesquely situated, with long rows of pa 
as the production of a good even grade of | leading up the avenues, fine garde ns 
sugar goes. They are, however, rather dis- | with bright-colored tropical plants, neat 


posed to make sugar as their fathers did be- | the windmill with its enormous sails. 
fore them, and apt to look with little favor | all around the waving green seas of « 
on the introduction of new ideas in sugar- | The houses are generally of one story 
making. The crop of : 


the island last year 
was some seventy 
thousand hogsheads 
There are but few 
steam - mills, wind 
being the power used 
to grind the cane on 
nearly every estate, 
and the country is 
perfectly dotted with 
these picturesque ad 
ditions to the land 
scape. As the trade 
winds blow steadily 
from the eastward to 
the westward, every 
thing is windward o1 
leeward, this method 
of distinguishing po 
sitions being carries 
so far that it is com 
mon to hear a couple 
of carters, passing 
each other with their 
teams and hogsheads 
of sugar, shout to one 
another to go to wind 


ward or to leeward. 10K-HOUSE ©ORNER, BROAD STREET, BRIDGETOWN, 
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erandas, and spread over a good deal | strange thing is to be noted: there is not a 
nd rhe planters are very hospita- | candy shop in the place; people with a sweet 
strangers. An invitation to spend tooth have to content themselves with the 
involves a late breakfast, lunch, and’ sugar-cakes which are vended by negro 

It is quite an undertaking, espe 
you have many miles to drive, but 
easant one. For the dinner, which 
culmination of the day’s entertain 
is expected that guests should pre- 
emselves by bringing a dress suit, 
es also bringing a full change of toi 
s is, of course, supposing that you 
meet others besides your 


dthat it is to be something 


Ice - house, in Bridgetown, 
s one of the principal re 
every body in Barbadoes, is 
stitution pecul 
the West In- 
The lower part 
building is 
by a gro- 
provision 
vhile above 
room and 
rant, where iced dri ks 
» be had in abundance. 
e comes from the United States. 
Ice-house, and at the excel 
Bridgetown Club opposite, on Tues 
nd Fridays, you see all the planters 
sland, and the streets are blocked 
their carriages. These are known as 
inters’ days, and on these days they 
in from the estates to transact their 
with the Colonial Bank and the} women. In the morning crowds of women 
ints. On these two days most public walk into town from the country, bearing 
] 


ons or “sales” take place. These are | on their heads trays of fruit, vegetables, and 


equent. When any body leaves the | sugar-cane cut into short lengths. This lat 


il 
nd, gives up housekeeping, or dies, every | ter is sold to the negroes principally, with 


¢ at his residence is sold out. whom it is a regular article of diet. Or 
Many of the proprietors of the estates on | anges, limes, bananas, plantains, shaddocks, 
sland are non-residents, living in En- | guavas, sapodillas, and star-apples are the 
d, and have their estates managed by | principal fruits, and fruit of some kind is ob 
ts, or “attorneys,” as they are called in | tainable the year round 
idoes. Under these are the “ mana- Barbadoes is governed by a Governor sent 
proper of the estates, who live on the | out from England, an Executive Council ap 
e, and direct the operations. Often, | pointed from among the inhabitants by the 
ever, the owner's representative is both | crown, and an elective Assembly of twenty 
ney and manager. Very few of the | four members representing the twelve par 
tates are free from debt, and very many | ishes of the island. 
e heavily mortgaged. The inhabitants are naturally prond of 
Bridgetown drives quite a thriving trade, | their solvent, tight little island, and the 
nd has excellent stores. Most of the houses | whites are strongly opposed to the scheme 
» a large business. Steamers arrive from | of confederating it with Tobago, St. Lucia, 
igland twice a month, and Carlisle Bay is | St. Vincent, and Grenada. These latter are 
nerally well filled with vessels of all na-| now governed by the Governor of Barba 
malities, though the English and American | does as Governor-General of the Windward 
igs largely predominate. One of the pe-| Islands, each island having its own Lieu 
iliarities of the manner in which business | tenant - Governor, Council, Assembly, ete. 
s conducted is the closing up of all busi- | and entirely distinct financial organizations 
ness houses, wholesale and retail, at four! The Barbadians claim that the scheme has 
clock. After this hour the streets are de- | not answered well in the Leeward Islands, 
serted. The stores are, however, opened at | and strongly object to having the W indward 
4 very early hour in the morning. One| Islands joined in the same way 
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The negroes, who were emancipated in 
1834, own no land of any consequence, and 
have but little to say in public affairs, the 
white minority having decidedly the uppet 
hand. Plots among the negroes to obtain 
possession of the island were discovered 
and thwarted in 1676, 1692, 1816, and 1825, 
though once or twice they assumed serious 
importance The last disturbance, which 
took place, but a short time ago, is familiar 
to most newspaper readers. When they 
have the ability, they, however, rise some- 
times to high positions, there being now 
one negro member of Assembly and a negro 
Solicitor-General, in both cases highly en- 
dowed men. The police force is mainly 


fer from the buggies generally 
being a low-hung buggy with a1 
hind for a servant. 

The feeling that there is no 
world like Barbadoes, or Bimshy 
facetiously called, is very strong ; 
“ Bims,” both whites and blacks. a 
tainly is a favored spot. It is very 
invalids from the other islands 
Demerara resorting thither 

The thermometer rarely goes ove 
below 75° the year round. Thi 
liable to hurricanes, quite a sever 
ing occurred last year, destroying 
the shipping in the harbor of B 
The hurricane of 1780 threw dow: 
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composed of negroes. Barbadoes depends 
entirely upon the United States for bread- 
stuffs, and nearly all the horses and mules 
are brought from there and Canada. A 
very hardy diminutive species of donkey is 
raised on the island, and is used in small 
carts, carrying heavy loads in proportion to 
his ridiculously small size. The beef used 
on the island comes from Porto Rico. The 
Barbadves mutton is considered very fine, 
but the poor sheep present a very mourn- 
ful appearance, as they lose their wool aft- 
er a short residence. The meat of goats is 
much eaten among the poorer classes. 
American buggies, as they are called, 
are the favorite carriages for ordinary use. 
These are brought from the States, but dif- 


all the buildings on the island, causing a 
loss of some 3000 to 4000 lives. That ot 
1831 destroyed quite as many of the inhab 
itants, and over a million and a half pounds 
worth of property. The great hurricanes 
are said to occur every fifty years. July and 
August are the hurricane months. 

On account of the large negro population, 
labor is very cheap, field hands earning a 
shilling or less per day. Notwithstanding 
this, the love of the island is so strong among 
the negroes that few of them can be induce 
to emigrate in order to better their condi 
tion. 

Two light-houses are placed at the north 
and south points of the island, and a small 
er one at Needham’s Point, in Carlisle Bay. 
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IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


FOR A DEAD.” 


NSE of something horrible which 
\ vd recently occurred brooded over 


tique dining-room, with i 


DEAD, DUCAT, 


ts sombre 
oned oak table and its low raftered 
That horror brooded 
ie persons assembled in the room: 
celebrated 

r at the County Hospital and a gen- 
ractitioner of universal 
ed by the rich, loved by the 
solemn gentleman, with a high-col 
old-fashioned coat, a prodigious stiff 


it roof. same 


Dr. Galen, a renowned 


1e 
repute, re- 


poor a 


ravat fastened behind with an occult 
a grand formal professional face, 
issive features, candescent locks, anc 
vray eye behind a pair of octagonal gold- 
ned spectacles. 
[he doctor sat at his own fireside, at about 
ear the middle of the warm side of his 
oak dining table, with a large silver 
vell furnished with cut-glass bottles 
i glasses of various shapes left 
He sat facing all the other members 
group except one. The horror brood- 
his eldest 


at his 


wer these also: over son, a 
|, red-whiskered young man, studying 
gery and human anatomy at Guy’s Hos- 
London, but at home for his 

on; over his pupil, Noel Brewster, a 
rough-bred, swarthy, bright-eyed, and 
stached young gentleman; and over the 


tor’s trembling daughters. 


in now 


The fair reader will excuse an artist pla- 
g the men, for the sake of natural group- 

before the ladies. Of the latter, Maria, 

eldest, was good-looking, but not hand- 

e; a fair, spectacled, gentle creature, her 
st mother’s representative in the house- 
iid, her precise father’s chief dispenser in 
e surgery; worth a dozen beauties any day 
every day, were it not for that absurd 
ropensity in man which causes him to val- 

the bloom on a rosy cheek more than 
a dimple in the chin more than 
trustworthiness, and languishing eyes more 
tl active moral worth. The 
laughter was a brunette, tall, superb, and 
ilmost beautiful; quite so in form, in grace 
and elegance of figure and mien, in the di- 
ninutive symmetry of her hands and feet. 
But the celestial nose and the mobile though 
far from perfect mouth and chin belied the 
promise of glorious hazel eyes surmounted 
with chestnut eyebrows of rare beauty, a 
ow, broad, smooth forehead, and a deep, 
shapely head, Madonna-braided. This ga- 
zelle-eyed nymph illustrated splendidly 
though darkly) in her own aspect and 
manner that sense of awe which brooded 


| 
ana 


ervice, 


ian second 
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over the room. A certain intensity of re- 
flection and exquisite sensibility of nerve 
manifested both the lumi 
nous depth of her dark eyes and in the 
tremulous mobility of her mouth and chin, 
which, though faulty in shape, were perfect 


in color and | 


themselves in 


yloom. 

But there was yet a sixth person, a third 
and youngest daughter, present, a buxom 
blonde 
winters (to 


of eighteen summers and seventeen 
and She 
sat on a footstool between her father’s right 
knee and the fire, which leaped and blazed 


and tlung its showers of sparks upward, re- 


be precise prosaic). 


gardless of whether man were born to joy 
or sorrow, to ease or apprehension. 

it 
incubated by the prevailing gloom. 
yet 


The doctor was, as has been written, 
For 
reason, that shadow 
seemed to affect the relation of the family 
to their loved and honored pupil. It 
impossible to look at the man without lov 


ing or hating him. 


some as obscure 


was 


If his lips were open, 
and his large, deep gray eyes glimmering at 
you, he was certain to win your affection 
without an effort. If his mouth were set, 
and a not unwonted sneer upon it, and his 
eyes only twinkling under those dispropor 
tionately long dark eyelashes, you might 
feel inspired with a sudden dislike, which 
his wiry athletic form, and a certain nerv 
ous irritability (or it might be only excita 
bility) of manner about him, would provoke. 
The young man was twenty-eight years of 
age, and had seen military service in the 
East Indies, but suffering from a severe and 
dangerous wound, had retired from the army, 
and was reviving a knowledge of medicine 
and surgery acquired in his boyhood. 

“My dear young friend,” ejaculated the 
doctor, pompously but sententiously, “ you 
would oblige me by diluting your brandy 
more generously. I fear sometimes that you 
incautiously overstimulate a naturally ex 
citable temperament.” 


And thereupon Dr. Galen looked—or his 


spectacles (which were a very expressive 
pair) looked for him, as if they could say 
more, only they wouldn’t. 

But as the pupil made no further reply 
than that closing of the lips and twinkling 
of the eyes alluded to, the doctor proceeded, 


but in a more domestic and less histrionic 
“This spirit, my friend,” he con- 
tinued, “is twenty-one degrees above proof; 
and this delicious spring water, as you know, 
comes direct from Beechwood.” 

“Oh, dear papa, we know that,” replied 
Martha, with her tremulous observant eyes 
and mouth. 

“Direct from Beechwood,” repeated the 
doctor, as though resolved not to be sup- 
pressed by a frail and absurd. antagonist 
like pretty Martha, 

The swarthy young man flashed a glance, 
two-thirds kindly, one-third contemptuous, 


manner, 
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at his good mentor, whom, by-the-way, he 
sincerely respected, and in compliance with 
his suggestion tilted a few drops of cold wa- 
ter out of one of the cut-glass bottles into 
his tumbler, which was half full of brandy, 
with a mere dribblet of water added. 

The younger son of a country gentleman 
oft good family and estate, Noel Brewster, 
suffering from the law of primogeniture, 
ind being almost portionless, was obliged 
in boyhood to choose a vocation in which 
he might be able to support himself in 
inanhood He had selected the medical 
profession, and had been articled to Dr. 
Galen, chiefly to get the young pilgarlic 
away from his grand relations in Devon. 
After three years’ residence in Cadbury, he 
had repaired to London as a medical stu- 
dent, walked the hospitals there, become a 
member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and a Licentiate in Midwifery in his twen- 
ty-first year, completing at the same time 
his apprenticeship to the country doctor. 
hen a benevolent aunt in the West having 
died, and left her rich elder nephew, Tom 
Brewster, £28,000, and her poor younger 
nephew £2000, Noel abandoned England, 
home, and beauty, and carried a lance in 
Bengal. Retiring from the army after five 
years’ experience, he had returned to balmy 
Sussex, and to his old friend in Cadbury, to 
recruit his physical energies and revive his 
acquaintance with medicine and surgery. 
Che doctor, with simple old-fashioned pleas- 
ure, received his former pupil with open 
arms. Though not sufficiently affluent to 
dispense with a second premium of £200, in 
a case where it could be well afforded, he 
insisted upon Brewster living under his 
roof, keeping his horse in their excellent 
stable, and in all respects acting as though 
the house were his home. Indeed, our good 
physician was disposed in all cases to give 
more than he received. 

In this after-dinner session the gentlemen 
were not only tippling, but consuming the 
fragrant weed. Nor were the ladies per- 
ceptibly winking, but pursuing their knit- 
ting and their filial vigilance. Dr. Galen 
slowly and solemnly puffed at a noble meer- 
schaum pipe, a present from the Duke of 
Belmont, Earl of Beechwood and Friar 
Hampton, upon whom he had twice success- 
fully performed the trying operation call- 
ed lithotomy. His florid son strained and 
blinked conscientiously over a huge Trich- 
inopoly cheroot, of which one or more were 
readily supplied to him, whenever a native 
impetuosity tempted him to accept the fa- 
vor, by the swarthy young man, who blew 
the fumes of his own in long graceful 
wreaths from his Arab nostrils, and who, 
though really a native of Devon, looked and 
bore himself like a true Oriental, and doubt- 
less had in his veins blood of Spanish, Moor- 
ish, Arabian, Pheenician, or Assyrian origin. 


Such a phenomenon is not infr 
be seen, the ethnologists tell us, on th 
board of England and Ireland. 
The reader may as well become 
ed at once with Brewster's secret 





in mind that the Galens were not o0 
rant of it, but had no suspicion t} 
guest had aught to conceal. Th: 
man’s trouble was a twin brother, s 

by all the world to be dead, from the s 
in which his life had been shrouded 
unfortunate youth was like his brot 
manly beauty and physical vigor, but hop: 
lessly insane. Their mother, the late M 
Brewster’s second wife, had devoted 
widowed years and energies to this ] 
son, and on her death-bed had dictate 
message to Noel imploring him to retu 
Europe and watch over his brother. O 
ng at once her wish and his own i 
tion, he had returned and placed this ¢ 

ous legacy at a select private lunatic asylu 
in the little country town called Wyndhan 
up among the breezy South Downs. Grad 
ually this poor youth had died out of t 
memory even of those who remembered his 
birth, and who, if they thought of him at 
all, supposed him to have died in infaney 
Nothing is more injurious to a family of so 
cial distinction than a general impression 
that the blood is tainted with insanity 
Noel’s half-brother, who was now the head 
of the family, generously set apart £500 a 
vear for the support of this afflicted rela 
tive. But Noel was pretty sure that he 
would have withdrawn every shilling of it, 
once for all, if the lunatic’s existence had 
been proclaimed, and would also hav 
thought such a revelation a most cru 
breach of confidence on his own part. Now 
too, his own dearest interest was involved 
in maintaining this mystery ; for Dr. Ga 
much as he loved Noel, would certainly hes 
tate to let his favorite daughter marry into 
a family whose blood was tainted. Yet this 
underhand dealing was painful in the ex 
treme to Brewster, who again and again ré 
solved that he would leave England for a 
second and last time, and would escape fron 
this practice of a duplicity at once foreign 
to his habit and odious to his nature. 

But why did fair buxom Annie inflict 
upon Asculapius an excruciating twings 
with her pretty digits, when he so justifia 
bly objected to his pupil’s potent cup? And 
why did stately Martha watch her papa 
with those lustrous unweary eyes and that 
quivering sensitive mouth, keeping at th 
same time a close watch upon her whiskered 


brother, and sitting so near to that devoted 
young gentleman that she could (and evi 
dently would) pinch, slap, puncture, or oth 
erwise remind him of her vigilance at the 
slightest oversight on his part? No answer 
to this question made itself apparent. All 
over the little group the horror deepened 
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i) 


HE RETREATED TO THK SURGERY, 


ind darkened down, in spite of every effort 
dispel it. All the three sisters, each in 
er own way, kept a close watch on father 
ind brother, apparently in behalf of the 
sndsome pupil, who, it must be owned, in- 
ariably treated them with a chivalrous af- 
ction very becoming on the part of a man 
vho had known and valued them from their 
ldhood. But the gentleman remained as 
ompletely in the dark as you are concern- 
ng the mysterious purpose of these tactics. 


Like Titian’s Petrus Arretinus, Noel Brew- | 


ster was “ Acerrimus virtutum ac vitiorum 


LEAVING ANNIE IN THE HALL 


WITH OOVERED EYES.”—[SEEK PAGE 394.) 


demonstrator :” translate it who will! Any 
one who has seen the picture will under- 
stand the force of the inscription. He loved 
Annie with that intensity of passion which 
hovers between the sublime and the terri- 
ble. It might debase him to the rank of 
felons (under short-sighted human laws), or 
raise him to the rank of demi-gods (in pur- 
blind human judgment). Unhappily the 
girl, with her strong, commonplace, robust 
common-sense, felt this to be so. Loved as 
she was for the first time by a man of great 
energy, of brilliant and versatile genius (for 
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Brewster knew much, could do many things, 
and did nothing ill), she could not avoid 
loving him and almost adoring him in re- 
turn, but lived in fear and trembling of 
some indefinable but always anticipated 
calamity 

And during these two years of his sojourn 
under her father’s roof, since fair Annie had 
arrived at years of loveliness (I mean some- 
thing for which we have no word, but my 
fair reader will supply one), Brewster had 
become well aware of this. Often had he 
gnashed his small white teeth and set his 
powerful jaws in rage at his own want of 
self-control, which had so often led—nay, 
driven—him to frighten her with incautious 
words, and once by furiously assaulting and 
beating an honest man, and a good patient 
of her father’s, for daring to admire her: as 
if half the young professional men in the 
city and well-to-do farmers on the hills had 
not consulted Dr. Galen for the express pur- 
pose of seeing his daughters on terms of 
acquaintance 

There was something peculiarly unfortu- 
nate in the circumstance just mentioned, for 
this Mr. Alford was a very large South Down 
sheep-breeder, who lived on the borders of 
Hampshire, and brought a large connection 
to the doctor, especially among his brother 
farmers who visited Cadbury, where a great 
sheep market was held on the first Monday 
of every month. Besides which, Mr. Alford 
had an invalid sister at home, and Dr. Ga- 
len took heavier fees for driving so many 
miles to visit this afflicted lady than he re- 
ceived for his attendance upon the august 
personage at Beechwood. Indeed, our s- 
culapius had at first been very angry with 
his pupil for this faux pas ; and though An- 
nie’s name had never been mentioned either 
in the encounter or in the subsequent re- 
criminations which it involved, yet an im- 
pression remained that Brewster had done 
a grievous wrong involving more persons 
than one ; and over that a second impression 
had fixed itself, implying that he was both 
impenitent for that offense and angry at 
the obloquy attached to him on account of 
it. Neither Dr. Galen nor his family had 
suffered their affection for Noel to be dimin- 
ished by this dispute; but poor Alford had 
unwittingly given his antagonist the coup 
de grace by declaring that he bore “ the young 
skip-jack” (so he was pleased to designate 
Lieutenant Noel Brewster, M.R.C.S., ete.) no 
malice ; “for he fought fair, and fought like 
a lion, and took as fair as he gave.” 

Such was Alford’s summary of a stand-up 
fight which had been wantonly provoked 
by Brewster at a farmers’ ordinary, or public 
dinner, in a small Hampshire market-town, 
and had taken place between the two men 
in the stable-yard of the “ Wyndham Arms,” 
the chief hotel of the place. 

And now this honest, simple man was 


dead ; found in his own bed, n 
parently in cold blood, by the h 
malignant implacable enemy. 


il 





Brewster had returned, only o1 
afternoon when we have seen h ' 
intercourse with the Galens, fron 
his brother in Devonshire and t: 
man (his great-uncle) on the coast « 
setshire. Or rather he had allowe: 
lens to suppose that he had come st 
from Dorset, having really spent 
day and night at Wyndham, wher 
fortunate brother was placed, an 
happened to adjoin the parish in 
ford’s farm was situated. The first 
he saw on arriving at the doct 
was Annie, who glided out of th 
room as be opened the front-door 

“Have you heard?” she asked, w 
traordinary preoccupation, as it seemed 
the lover who had not seen het 
month. 

“No. Heard? I don’t want to hi 
thing. I see,” he answered, devouring he 
with his fierce eyes. Then seeing how ag 
tated she was, he tried to calm himself 
inquired, stiffly, “ Heard what ?” 

Snatching her soft white hand awa 
his, and covering her eyes with both of 


own, she answered, “ Mr. Alford! 


\ 


pre 


Now we have no wish to beguile t] 
reader into the same misapprehensio! 
der which this sweet innocent girl labors 


Brewster knew nothing of Alford’s deat! 
and was utterly incapable of a cruel 1 
der. He was pained and grieved at 
reception. 

“ Poor Alford!” he said, contemptuously 
and with an unmistakable sneer, recalli 
to mind in a moment his resolute attac] 
upon the farmer, and the ponderous unski 
ful way in which the yeoman had fought 
and fallen. And before the words had 
passed his lips the sneer was followed by a 
dark scowl which spoiled his whole aspect 
as he retreated to the surgery, leaving Anni 
in the hall with covered eyes. The gentl 
reader must endeavor to appreciate the at 
noyance under which he was laboring, an 
the habitual violence of his temper. Annie, 
loving him, yet anderstanding neither, re 
treated shuddering, and suspecting him of a 
crime almost too horrible for me to dwel 
upon. 

Then Dr. Galen and Henry arrived. Di: 
ner was served, and afterward the famil) 
party drew round the fire as usual. But a 
ghost was behind the arras (to speak fig 
uratively); and if we are to believe all tha 
is certified in the present day, a litera 
ghost, with an obliging tendency to rap, 0! 
to utter doubtful grammar if called up: 
to speak, may have been lurking under th« 
table, in hobnailed boots and a shabby 
white hat. 
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II. 


BOB. 


CHAPTER 


PREMATURE 
tle did Brewster appreciate the gen 
g¢ services which Martha and Annie 
rendering to him during the family 
g for dinner and dessert, that, as 
s the little coterie was dissolved, he 
t his huge cigar-case, filled with those 
is Trichinopoly cheroots, down into 
gery, and finding Henry there alone 
uusly “putting up” medicine for the 
ts, and fearing an the 
Maria, said, hastily, ‘‘ Now, Bob, look 
What is it? Oh; I see; no end of 
‘Throw physic to V1) 
fit.’ But Pll lend you a hand, for all 
Here g¢ 
nwhile, looking at the order-book in 
Dr. Galen had made his entries before 


Intrusion on 


the dogs; 


eS. 


gy his entry to the dining-room, Brew- 
egan hastily reading aloud the dog- 

prescriptions one after another, crack- 
, malicious joke upon every one as he 

vd “ putting them up” almost as quick- 
» read them off. One bottle of med- 
e after another was swiftly filled, labeled, 


vy as he 


orked by those deft fingers, aided by 
mind which was always ready for 
wanted, and sometimes when 


tive 
n when 
| better have reposed, though drowsy 
eh when the contemplative fit was upon 


The whole evening order was soon exe- 
L. 
he said. “I’m 
game of billiards, a glass of brandy 
at ‘The 
No glum tea party, or any more of 
domestic black looks for me to-night, 
thank you, Bob.” 
A wholly unaccountable gulp and flutter 
and rustle took place at that moment, and 
used Henry Galen to look guilty and mis- 


ow, Bob, come along,” 


water, and an anchovy toast 


rabie, 

His fellow - student 

Bob” for short 

‘Premature 
ocity of his whiskers, as well as of a certain 
tendency on the part of the young gentle- 
nan to rush into action unprepared, and oc- 
casionally “ Robert the Unready,” for a sim- 
lar reason. Really the man’s name was 
He Galen, and no godfathers or god- 
nothers at his baptism had even contem- 
plated bestowing upon him the name of 
Robert. 

Henry Galen, like every other member of 
his family, was under the spell of Brewster’s 
fascination, whatever the source of it may 
1ave been, and loved him, not as the sons of 
Jacob or Jesse loved one another, but as Jon- 
ithan loved David. Knowing his haughty 


called him 
in more loquacious moods, 


usually 


Sob,” on account of the pre- 


nry 


the drawing-room, where he knew that 
sisters would Sy edily cluster round him. 
rhey did so, 
“Henry! Has he suspected any thing?” 
inquired Martha, coming eagerly to the res 


his 


cue of modesty. 
‘But 
isked Henry 
“Oh, Henry!” Annie blurted out 
him tell you he would h: 


suspect any thing?” 


how could he 
“ T heard 


ive no more of our 
‘domestic black looks’ to-night.” 

“ Confession is good for the soul, my dear,” 
said Henry, sententiously. ‘“ But never you 
mind his petulant and ridiculous temper. 
Remember,” he blue 
“he has not even heard of this horri 
ble affair yet; that is, if 


he hasn’t. 


added, with staring 
eyes, 
I mean, of course 
He wonders why we were all so 
glum overthat tepid dinner, and was annoyed 
at the governor’s portentous manner, and his 


animad-what-d’you-eall-’em upon his brandy 


pawnee, as if that was the first time he had 
ever taken it stiff. 
if he gets it into his he ad that you suspect 


I can tell you what, girls 


him, I fear he will never cross our threshold 
again.” 

Annie came up to Henry and clutched 
him with terril “Henry! Do 
she asked him. 

Although the youngest of the family, she 
was really a fine, well-grown girl, and weigh 
edtwenty-eight pounds more than her whisk 
ered brother. 

sut Henry thought little of this discrep- 
hurry to back to 
his friend, was already outside the drawing- 


} 
ne eagerness. 


you love youl little sister ?” 


ancy, and being in a get 
room door. 

“Of course I love you, my child,” he said, 
affectionately. “ But what can I do for you? 
Honor bright, I am terribly perplexed.” 

7 You can not suspect any thing 9”? 
Annie, interrogatively. 

Now, between you, my confiding reader, 
and me, poor Henry did actually suspect the 
man whom he loved of having murdered their 
honest friend John Alford. 

“ Sus-pect any thing!” he cried, affecting 
rather cleverly an air of indignation. “J 
suspect any thing? 

“Well, then,” replied Annie, forgetting 
her scholastic English ‘well, then, you 
stick close to him all the evening.” Then 
she clutched her brother with feline digits 
“Don’t let him out 
of your sight for a moment to-night,” she 
added. “ Be prudent and wise, dear broth- 
ermine. Don’t be Premature 
the Unready this evening. And mind you 
come to our room directly you come home.” 

In accordance with this objurgation Hen 
ry Galen did adhere pretty closely to the 
man whom he loved but suspected, until cer- 
tain executive rules of the city intervened, 


urged 


Of course not.” 


and sororal confidence. 


sob or Robert 


mperious temper, Henry made no effort to | and left him no alternative but to carry out 
restrain him just now, but begging him to his sister’s second request, and to grant her 


wait for two minutes, rushed up stairs to| an interview at midnight. 


This consulta- 
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tion, as it happened, ultimately took place 
in what we may call the professional apart- 
ments, and W is attended with surprising re- 
sults, which will be narrated in their ordei 


ot occurrence 


CHAPTER III. 
HUSH! HUSH! 


NoEL BREWSTER had never spoken 


word of love or even of manifest admira- 
tion to Annie Galen until this very after 
noon. For eighteen months after his re 
turn from India she had still been, as she 
was during his previous farewell visit to 
Cadbury, a day scholar at the principal 
school in the city. Latin being a hobby of 
the mistress, upon which she was stoutly 
supported by Dr. Galen, Brewster had glad- 
ly, and at first in pure domestic gentleness, 


‘ 


devoted many of his evenings to instruct- 
ing the young lady in the rudiments of that 
language, and to aiding her progress in the 
study of French, of which tongue he was a 
consummate master. These innocent pur- 
suits had drawn the dark eyes of the in- 
structor very close to the pupil’s blue orbs. 
The onyx had, as usual, proved too soft for 
the sapphire, and the ex dragoon’s heart 
was stolen by this inexperienced  skir- 
misher. 

But though Brewster had withdrawn 
from the army with a couple of thousand 
pounds in his bankers’ hands, his present 
circumstances did not warrant a man of 
his breeding and habits in contemplating 
hasty matrimony, or “sudden death,” as 
the witty young men of his acquaintance 
were wont to call it. Nor was he the man 
to allow a fresh, innocent girl, the daugh- 
ter of his generous host, to commit herself 
even in her secret heart to him, unless he 
had previously resolved to redeem her self- 
respect from that embargo by making her 
his wife. And the reader already knows 
that he had practiced a deceit (the con- 
cealment of a family affliction) upon the 
good doctor. which he knew it behooved 
him as a man of honor to confess before at 
tempting to compromise Annie or secure 
her affections. 

With this much explanation it will be 
evident that when Brewster had replied to 
Annie’s grave question, whether he had 
heard of Mr. Alford, with a gay, “No; I do 
not want to hear; I see,” looking upon her 
at the same time with undisguised admira- 
tion, he had been giving way to a moment- 
ary assault of passion. Yet he had soon re- 
pented of this, and of his after-petulance 
toward her, and thonght that they who 
knew his faults so well were being unjust 
and unkind to him by their constraint and 
reserve during the family dinner, and by 
making him the object of their “ domestic 


black looks” during that socia 
afterward. 

His reserved and defiant bel 
dinner table had been caused at 
ger with himself for his unguay 
ner to Annie on his arrival, after 
peculiar and partially unaccounta 
straint which he noticed on t} 
every body toward himself, and 
say the least of it, he thought 
and inhospitable reception of a g 
whatever his faults might be, aly 
ed the doctor’s family with affect 
respect. He also continued to be 
and irritated at the remarkabl 
which Annie had manifested in M 
whom he supposed to be merely sx 
ailing again. “As those hulking « 
pers always are,” he irrational! 
to himself, as though a physician 
partly to blame for his patient’s 
ed indisposition. 

Then Henry joined him again. 17 
ered the gas, and sallied forth into the 
moon-lit street; and as they turned fr 
door, a third figure emerged from a 
way at hand, and followed them clos« 
noiseless footsteps. 

Before they had walked many paces, | 
ry said, in a tremulous voice, “I suppos 
have not heard about poor Alford ? 

“Confound Alford!” shrieked Brewster 
loud enough to be heard at the town eros 
Every one but Noel Brewster had heard 
the tragedy. “What the unment 
to ears polite is all this maundering a 
Alford ?” continued Brewster, before H: 
had had time to interpose. “You 
harping upon him. I was a fool not to ¢ 
him a few grains of nux when I made up his 
physic last month.” 

All this was said in a loud, hasty, ang 
tone of voice. 

Henry at length collected himself. “H 
hush! my dear fellow,” he said, earnest 
“pray mind what you are saying. Alf 
was found murdered in his bed yesterd 
morning at daybreak. It was done with s 
entific skill, too, and great precision. The 
assassin had What do you think he had 
done beforehand?” asked Henry, suddenly 
changing his style, and turning briskly upon 
his friend. 

Brewster, quite calmly, and without a mo 
ment’s hesitation, replied, “Given him chlo 
roform, of course, if he caught him napping 
and wasn’t a fool.” 

This reply shook Henry from head 
foot. He was astounded at this cool, mat 
ter-of-fact reception of startling and awfu 
intelligence. So was another unsuspected 
witness. 

The assassin had caught poor Alfor 
napping, and had given him chloroforn 
and was no fool, according to Brewster's 
judgment. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


DEATH ON THE WHITE HORSE. 


y turned to the right at the City 
na presently entered the Mitre Ho- 
As 


© young men vanished under its cai 


osite the cathedral chureh-yard, 


irchway, their mysterious atte udant 
ded away among the long dark shad 
But shortly, as if 
malignant 


f the street. con 


some wizard, two 


ip by 


spectral figures were standing bolt-up- 


“nop! po YOU SE 


right in the first position, with their backs 
to the front wall of the hotel, one on either 
side of the entrance. Henry and Brewster 
vent up stairs into a private room which 
the latter was in the habit of using, not car 
ng for the company of “the bagmen,” as 
he flippantly called the gentlemen in the 
public room. 

He was not so careless as he had affected 
to be, and at once ordered tea, wishing to 
keep his wits clear and his head cool. Un- 
til they were served he sat quite silent, 


plunged 
“Tell 
Voice 
pleading, as it were, 
usual off-hand, 

Henry 
event, stating that the 


murdet 


Brewster 
thing more behind 


fast 


20° 
397 


thought; then 
again, Bob,” he 
elevated and angry, but 


in 
that 
longel 


dec p spoke 


me said, in a 
ho 
and wholly unlike his 
authoritative tone, 

again related simply the terrible 
skill exhibited in the 
worst feature in the case. 
the ot it,” 
feel there is some 


You and I have 


not, Bob ?” 


was the 
Bob, that is 
replied. i 


“No, not worst 
been 


friends and true; have we 


“Yes, my boy,” said Henry, who was only 
seven vears younger than his friend. 

“Then do not fail me now. Tell me all 
the trnth—all which you have kept back 
hitherto from mistaken that 
has leaked out, and all that lurks in yom 
own mind and in your sisters’ minds and in 
Now, Bob, out with 


kindness, all 


the poor old governor’s. 
it.” 

There was something infinitely touching 
in this eager appeal on the part of one gen 
erally so haughty and disdainful. Unbid 
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den tears rushed into Henry Galen’s blue 
eyes. He rose, and approached his friend 
with tottering footsteps, holding out his 
right hand. 

Brewster, still sitting at the tea-tray, but 
turning toward him, grasped this outstretech- 
ed hand. “In the name of whatever you 
hold dearest, my honest friend,” he said, 
“be a man this night, and tell me the whole 
truth. You know I am no coward to flinch 
at what is inevitable.” 

“T will tell you, Noel,” answered Henry, 
with a sound in his throat very like a sup- 
pressed sob; “and, so help me God in my 
hour of need, I will stand by you, even if 
this should be a matter of life and death.” 

Brewster wrung his hand with a grip like 
a vise. “Now sit down again,” he said, 
“and speak out. You will unman me if 
you don’t go at it in a business-like way.” 

So poor Henry recovered his chair, and 
briefly recapitulating the suspicious cireum- 
stances that the chloroform had apparently 


been administered by an adept, and the vic- | 


tim, who was a large, powerful man, killed 
in his sleep without a struggle, he went on 
to say that poor Alford’s invalid sister had 
nearly died of fright (which, of course, he 
called by a composite Grecian word mean- 
ing something else) when the body was 
found, but had soon recovered herself, and 
had sworn before the coroner’s jury, on the 
morning of that very day, that she had seen 
Noel Brewster riding furiously away from 
the premises on a white horse at daybreak 
on the morning of the murder. 

Then Henry waited for Brewster to deny 
this evidence. But he remained silent, and 
his face was actually convulsed with silent 


horror. So poor Henry reluctantly pro- 


ceeded. 

A strong doubt had prevailed for some 
time whether the coroner’s jury would not 
return a verdict of willful murder against 
Noel Brewster on the circumstantial evi- 
dence, supported by Miss Alford’s assertion, 
which was both positive and precise. Had 
they done so, the coroner would have had 
no option but to issue his warrant for Brew- 
ster’s apprehension. But Dr. Galen had sol- 
emnly averred that Brewster, to his knowl- 
edge, was at Lullworth, in Dorsetshire, on 
the morning in question; that his horse, 
which was certainly a white one, was as 
certainly in his (the doctor’s) own stable, 
calmly eating his oats, at the hour of the 
murder; and that Miss Alford, who had long 
been his patient, was in such a nervous con- 
dition that she might have had a vivid hal- 
lucination producing upon her mind exactly 
the same impression as the actual sight of 
a man on horseback would have done. This 
shook the jury and the coroner too, and 
the former returned a verdict of “ Willful 
murder against some person or persons un- 
known.” It thus became the duty of the 





police to discover the murderer, a 
added that while they were talking 
these was doubtless tracking eve; 
ment of Brewster’s for the last thr 
and another mounting guard at the 
the hotel. 
Brewster seemed to have lost his ) 
courage and vivacity. There we) 
features of this story too awful eve 
courageous heart and active mind. H 
gan to realize all the horror of his sit 
and to see that he would have to ¢ 
honored and execrated, or to But 
he fell back upon the former necessit 
alternative was even more horrib| 
death. 
“Did Dr. Galen perform the post-mo \ 
at length he asked. 
“Yes, and I assisted,” said Henry 
“What did you find ?” 
“Only what you know—a semi-comat 
condition of the brain from chloroform 
the heart pierced right through the ce: 
“What with ?” 
“T fear it must have been an amputa 
knife. The wound was long, clean, a 
emphatic, and certainly not inflicted 
a pointed stiletto or any two-edged imple 
ment.” 
“Why do you say ‘I fear,’ Bob ?” 
“Of course they will find out that you 
have lost No.1 from your case. In fact 
was evidence extracted from us by the cor 
oner and his legal clerk. We let out that 
you had lost just such a weapon as woul 
have inflicted the wound—or rather I did 
And unless some intermediate person can 
be found, that blunder of mine will go to 
fix the stigma on you.” 
“ By all means,” Brewster quietly rejoined 
“Curiously enough,” added Henry, “ the 
person who killed him cut off that tuft ot 
hair which used to grow low down on his 
forehead.” 
Brewster made no reply. 
Shortly afterward Henry left him alone 
and repaired to the public billiard-room o1 
the ground-floor of the hotel. This was 
contrary to the letter of the promise so re 
cently extracted from him by Annie. But 
Brewster had requested him to join the 
game of pool usually going on at this hour, 
and to gather the opinion prevalent among \ 
the young officers from the barracks and 
the young professional men of Cadbury who 
shared in that relaxation. 


And now, deepening down and down into 
the very recesses of human emotion, and 
flooding the bases of his being with anguish, 
one cruel grief penetrated beyond all the 
other horrors of his situation, and for a 
while deprived Noel Brewster of all mental 
energy, reducing him to a mere passive con- 
dition intellectually, but all the more capa- 
ble of acutest pain. My sympathetic reader 





NOEL BREWSI 


He found and felt 
yas suspected by the woman whom 


np at the cause. 


My own mistake of writing her 
1 to 

Had he remembered that she was 
hild knowl 
good and evil, his anguish would 

She knew violent, 
defiant of opinion, 
er of convention, for he had never 


woman” suggests clew his 


a 


in experience and in 


en less. him 


ve, and public 
and 
nable to comprehend the utter loath- 
i which a brave and chivalrous man 


the opinion oi good people ; 


staking an enemy at a disadvantage, 
d summed up the circumstantial ev- 
it a glance, and adding to it Miss 
s positive assertion, had concluded 
s splendid lover of hers had borrow- 
other white horse, having come sur- 
isly into the neighborhood with a 
purpose, had perpetrated this ghast 
rder, and now was prepared to lie his 
it of a conviction. 
every other person in the family, 
even the faithful and constant 
vho had loved Noel since his childhood 
n the lad of seventeen, fondly thinking 
lf a man, had given the boy of ten 
ind sixpences), did also suspect him, 
vster saw now beyond a doubt, and saw, 
that circumstances yet to be disclosed 
But cruel 


ng 


d confirm these suspicions. 
intolerable all this would 
been alone, it little to the one 
Every thing dwindled into in- 
ince beside this thought: “ This is 
’s faith and trust, given in return for 
» years of devotion and constancy.” 


ilmost as 
was 


pang. 


CHAPTER V. 
IBI. 


HENRY came back from the billiard-room 
vith a face like an ancient carrot, long, red, 
ind flaccid. Not many minutes before, it 
had been fiery and fierce, and his blue eyes 
had been flashing like summer lightning; 
for Bob was a courageous fellow, though as 
tender as dough. A young Cadbury law- 

had intimated somewhat plainly his 
pinion that Brewster was guilty of Al- 
ford’s murder, and had declared that sever 
| persons were ready to swear he had not 
eturned to Cadbury by rail that afternoon, 
is Henry averred, but that Morgan, the 
orse-dealer, who was a close ally and par- 
tisan of Brewster’s, had driven him home 

m Chitterton, going round by Laverton, 

d calling at the Cadbury railway station 
is the afternoon express stopped, to throw 

st in people’s eyes. 

Now, as the said Morgan had actually 
driven Brewster to Dr. Galen’s door that 
ilternoon (so Annie had told him); and as 
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this story might really be true, Henry flew 
into a violent passion, assaulted the quill 
driver, and broke a eue over the back of a 
bench instead of the 
lumniator. 


hairy scalp of the ca- 
Having to pay thirty shillings 
for said cue, and not having quite thirty 
in the world, he was considerably 
worsted in the and incited much 
merriment among the young gentlemen, in 


pence 


allray, 


which the poor fellow had no heart t » join, 


though on other occ 


the first 


have 
his own discom- 


he would 


“SLONS 
been at 


hiture. 


to smile 


At length Henry returned to his brooding 
solitary friend. 

“ How it, Bob, 
Brewster, affecting a gayety which of course 
he could not feel. Then seeing that Henry 
drooped, and knowing that the man’s true 
heart was suffering on his account, he add- 
ed, “ Poor old Bob! 
laugh at you sometimes, because you know 
you are so premature and blundering. But 
I love you all the same, dear old boy. I 
know you are as true as a Toledo blade. I 
never heard you say an unkind word or saw 
you neglect a kind deed where it was possi- 
ble. And I am certain you never betrayed 
afriend. Forgive my nasty sneering way of 
talking to my betters. 
a peroration for you! 


do the snobs say ?” 


goes my boy?” asked 


Oo 
5 


I may have seemed to 


Come now, there’s 
Out with it! What 


So Henry, slurring ever his own valiant 
assault upon the back of a told 
Brewster that public opinion was divided, 
but most were against him. Then pausing, 
and mustering all his moral courage to en 
counter the critical point, he added, * The 
fact of the matter, Noel, is, you must prove 
an alibi.” 


settee, 


Brewster was, of course, quite prepared 
for this, and had been all along expecting 
to be asked whether he really was in Dor- 
setshire when the murder was committed, or 
not; yet he knew that delicacy of feeling 
had hitherto tied Henry’s tongue, and even 
now experienced a sly amusement at the 
evident agitation and reluctance with which 
Henry came to the point. A half-wicked, 
half-kindly smile glimmered about his mus- 
tache and his half-shut eyes, as he looked 
calmly at Bob, who stared at him and blush- 
ed with a strange confusion of feelings. 

“You must prove an alibi,” the latter re- 
peated. 

“T can’t,” Brewster quietly remarked. 

Henry Galen’s heart fell to the very abyss 
of shame and despondency at this answer. 
Still he would make another effort, and if 
possible get cured of his terrible and now 
deeply seated suspicion. 

“ Brewster,” he said, with manly energy, 
“T am not a child to be played or trifled 
with as the humor seizes you. I will stand 
your friend throughout, whatever happens, 
or has happened ; but you must treat me with 
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fidence 


alibi. Do you mean to say you were at Chit- of 


ton day before yesterday at sunrise, when 





You say you can not prove an | devil as lam, and to get him out of + 


innocent folk.” 


Henry was too astounded a: 


tert li 
we all believed you to be in Dorsetshire ?” to wish to. dispute. 

‘Yes,” Brewster replied, with the sneer “This is too bad of you, Bre 
now developed in the expression of his face, replied. “You know 2 will st 
is he continued looking poor Bob down, through thick and thin, and th 
that is to say, subduing him by the superior is your contidence. There is 1 
ferocity of his nature, exerted through the my father’s house which is not pi: 
eyes ves, Mr. Henry Galen, I was at that grief on your account to-night 
particular place at that particular time. All) are sitting up to hear any words 


ur family—to whom, of course, I have be- | or 


one 





assurance which I may have 


“aT THE SAMK MOMENT THK JUDGE PEALED THE BKLL.”—[SEE PAGE 406.) 


haved as a murderous scoundrel—have al- 
ready, it seems, turned against me. And 
vou will now, I suppose, do the same. I 
tried my utmost, but could not thrash your 
great burly Sussex Amaryllis to my heart’s 
content; so I lay in wait for him (as you 
say, or at least as you mean to say) by night 
and day. I caught the poor devil napping, 
and suffocated him with chloroformy and 
then delicately gave him ‘his quietus with 
a bare bodkin.’ Just so. Now, Mr. Henry 
Galen, you know my character; and you 
must admit that it is better to hang such a 


te tall 


them; and I know my father is gone to talk 
the matter over with Mr. Power, the town 
clerk, and do his utmost to avert suspicior 
from you. How can we help suspicion hay 
ing fallen upon you? I have told you the 
evidence that would crop out. And y 
must see that your old quarrel with Alford 
and the resolute way in which you followe: 
him up till you brought him to bay, are 
membered now. And though I never had 
any wish to pry into your private affairs 0 
to interfere in any little intrigue or object 
of interest you may have had over there, 


NOEL 


been de af, an 


d 


at 


ground trom u 
ng that you ac tually 
that outlandish plac é, riding 


without any apparent 


whe we 


} supposec 
worth Castle, 


Why 


Lul 


herce, 


in one 


al 


you 


y Galen’s steam was pretty 


off, and he began to relax. ‘Come, 


he continued, “ let 
I will never betray you.” 


me into your se- 
Now Brewster’s long lithe arm wound it- 
self round Henry’s him 
ll he was sitting on his friend’s kne¢ 
said the latter, pointing to the 
p, round which a beetle buzzed and fret- 
‘do you see that fool of an insect ?” 


waist and drew 


wt) t 


‘ Bob,” 


ted 


“He has not strangled a cricket or stabbed 


But he rushes 
Iam anoth- 


iebottle, that I know of. 
He is a fool. 


pon a fiery fate. 


[wo days ago I could have sailed to the | 
acific in Courtenay’s yacht, and perhaps ob- | 


iined a good appointment and led a useful 
f 


and out there. But Annie was to me what 


the light is to that beetle, and I have come 


ack to be—hanged, I suppose.” 

“Don’t jest about such a horrible subject, 

I must be serious, and so must you. 

Annie will break her heart, and the poor old 
governor will die of shame.” 

“Does Annie really care?” asked Brewster. 

‘You know she does.” 

“Well, Bob, look up above that fascina- 


x lamp, and that idiotic fatalist buzzing | 


ind it yes, right above the very cross 
n the top of the spire. There is a God 
omewhere up there, I believe ?” 

‘Surely there is,” said Henry. 

“And think you He can see and hear us 
“T believe so, firmly.” 

“Then, Bob, in His awful presence and 

hearing I swear to you that I did not 

rder John Alford. And I honestly be- 
eve that I would have laid down my own 
fe in any manly fashion rather than have 
et that foul deed be done.” 
“Thank God!” gasped Henry. 
vere you there ?” 

“That I can not tell you, my boy.” 
“Not for Annie’s sake ?” 

“Not for her sake.” 


>) 


“But why 


Then Henry stood and leaned his face | 


upon his hands, resting these against the 
raised sash of the window. And as he so 
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Brewster 
the 


saw wo 


ned, 


and 
light 


1 
sash 


ii The honest fell 


oOo! Ww 


lieved by Brewster's 
in tl 


1) 
o no alibi 


assur 


s sacred de- 


1 


to 
i 


kl 
agalnst 
by Noel, 


ve, 
the 


and 


set 


I 
friend was unprepared 
“ these things 


i¢éarness oO conception 

is, Noel,” 

the c: 

you must be explained, or 
And if 


suppose 


what 
which 


you it 
make 
strong ag st 


your life danger. 
to | 
Now your life and 
sacrificed. You must be 
| out of the way and kept dark until the real 
| murdere1 You sit still here 
for a while, and have that glass of brandy 
and water you were talking about, and keep 
I feel sure that both the 


In imminent 


} 


you won't explain them me, 


+ 


you will not to a jury. 


honor must not be 


is discovered. Sl 


up your courage. 
hotel and our 

But I ll go round to Naylor, the 
| hair-dresser, who won’t be in bed yet, and 
if he is, he must bundle out of it. He has 
a great ugly pair of carroty whiskers 
Then I will go home by 
a circuit and get my long gray Inverness 


house are being watched for 


you. wi 


fot 


like mine for sale. 


cape, and come back here boldly with it on. 
| I shall be back in the crack of a jiffy. Then 
you must put on the whiskers, the Inverness, 
and my wide-awake hat, and risk it. I will 
stay here and represent you; and you must 
walk away alone, and get to the railway 
station by a roundabout way, and.catch the 
night mail for London. If you only get clear 
| away from the hotel, and they are not watch- 
| ing the station too, you are allright. Any 
one meeting you will take you for me, going 
out to a midwifery case in the suburbs. You 
must keep very dark in London, and only 
| write to me at Guy’s Hospital. I will come 
to you cautiously when I return to town, 
and let you know how the land lies. Mean- 
while no efforts shall be spared to find out 
| the real criminal.” 
“No, my dear old boy,” said Brewster, 
| sorrowfully, and putting a restraining hand 
on the arm of his friend, who was already 
starting off on this errand of merey—‘ no. 
I never ran from danger yet, and can not 
find it in my heart to do so now. The coil 
must unwind itself, or tie me up for the sac- 
rifice. Thank you, all the same. It a 
capital scheme, and you are a good fellow 
to think of it.” 
| Henry was aghast, and stood staring help- 
essly at this impracticable man, the reso- 


18 


] 


] 
lute expression of whose face he knew too 
well. There was nothing more’ to be said, 
and little to be done. Brewster rang the 
bell, paid for the tea and for the broken 
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cue, feed the waiter, tipped a casual cham- 
ber-maid who lingered on the stairs and a 
casual “ Boots” who lingered in the hall, 
exchanged a friendly greeting with the 
lin the bar, and walked out of the 





and into the arms of two sturdy po- 


licemen who were on guard at the entrance. 


CHAPTER VI. 
SURGICAL OPERATIONS. 


HENRY GALEN let himself into the pater- 
nal residence with a latch-key, and having 
removed his boots and cloak in the dimly 
lighted hall, was about to creep up stairs 
with all the scrupulous and considerate del- 
icacy of an accomplished burglar, when a 
ghostly figure emerged from the dining- 
room and two spectral hands clasped his 
manly arm. 

“Dear old Premature Bob!’ murmured a 
soft voice, like a zephyr among aspen leaves. 

“Ah, Annie! Annie! Premature Bob in- 
deed! You poor pallid saucy little rogue, 
sitting up so late, with that pale anxious 
face. Come into the surgery, and let me 
give you a draught directly—an anodyne. 
Bob indeed! Oh yes; of course; any thing 
he says. I suppose if he were to call you 
Zenobia or Xantippe, you would assume the 
name.” 

So speaking, and vainly hoping to gain 
time, Henry conducted his fair sister to the 
surgery, Which was on the ground-floor at 
the back of the house. Having gallantly 
seated her in this sculapian resort, and 
having turned on the gas with much for- 
mality, as if the poor girl were really a pa- 
tient in want of physic or surgery, Henry 
proceeded with extreme nicety to mix her a 
potion, but said no more, not wishing to re- 
veal the truth, and not knowing how to lie 
in the very face of innocence and purity. 

“Quick! quick!” she murmured. “ Where 
is he? Why are you putting me off so 
long ?” 

“ Annie darling, drink this.” (She swal- 
lowed it with a gulp.) “Now I told you 
that he was innocent.” (She clasped her 
hands together as if giving thanks for this 
new assurance.) “And he is innocent, which 
is the chief thing, and is dreadfully cut up 
at our suspecting him, which we must show 


him that we don’t. Poor dear fellow! 


How Henry craved and coveted that pow- | 


er of mendacity which every mean man has 
by nature, but which only comes by study 
and culture to the true man! His sincere 
belief in his friend’s innocence was balin of 
Gilead to his suffering sister; but he could 
not stop there. Her question must be an- 
swered. 

“Where is he now, dear ?” she asked again, 
but with less agony than before. 


“They have taken him,” groaned 
simple Bob. 

“Oh, Henry! Henry! He would 
died for you or me; and we hays 
take him as if he were a wicked wy 

‘I tried to save him; contrived 
for smuggling him off to London. y 
could have hidden till the murdey 
covered; but you know his fierce 
He would not turn his back on the d 
even for our sakes. I suppose he fi 
all the world would condemn him if he { 
And it struck me that he seemed to dy 
the discovery of the real criminal ( 
not account for that. He will not eon} 
in me; and there is some terrible myst 
which I can not solve.” 

While he spoke, Annie, who at first 
hanging on his words (as the say 
gradually lost all consciousness of what | 
was saying, and, to his utter surprise, sat 
though transfixed, staring with her larg 


r iat 


blue eyes at vacancy, or, as he gra 
perceived, at the window, and at two ten 
ble eyes which at length grew upon hi 
of the darkness, glaring fixedly at her, 
apparently unaware of him, throu 
darkened window-panes. 

“ Bob!” she said, in a horrified whisper 
“Bob! Do you see? j 
run out. Don’t go away. Don’t leave 1 
now; I should die of fright.” 

Now Henry Galen was a brave man, and 
loved his pretty sister, and sympathized 
keenly with her in this affliction ; and see 
ing a new inexplicable horror intrud 
upon the scene, instantaneously conce 
an idea that in this new and dreadful app 
rition a clew to the tragedy might be found 
He rapidly conjectured that by a swif 
out of the back-door, which opened fror 
the surgery to the stable-yard, and by a bok 
assault, he might seize the owner of thos 
ghastly eyes, and trust to his own skill and 
courage for securing and detaining tl 
night prowler. But Annie’s appeal was 
too pathetic ; so Henry had for the moment 
to change his tactics. Premature or not, 
he changed and acted upon his plan ver 
rapidly. 

“Courage, Annie, my darling,” he said t 
her, with an assuring smile. ‘Now don’t 
you be frightened at a little noise and a bit 
of ascrimmage.” And while he spoke, Hen- 
ry lifted Dr. Galen’s heavy glass ink-bottle 
and hurled it at the basilisk eyes with mag 
nificent force and precision. 

Annie gave a shriek which might have 
roused the dead, and did indeed bring dow: 
Maria, Martha, the cook, the parlor-maid, 
and, finally, Zsculapius himself, spectacled 
and arrayed in a long cashmere dressing 
robe, and armed with a rusty double-ba1 
reled gun. This weapon had been loade 
and never discharged for about six-and 


, 10 if? 
l we ) 
Do you se¢ D 








twenty years, and would inevitably have 
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lestroye d the whole fa lf 
could have been persuaded to ex- 
Fortunately that 


he remotest limits of possi 


occurrence Wa 
} +x 
WLLLLY 
believed the instrument t 


of 


d doctor 
palladium his household, 


] ] ] riy 
oaded ul 
ya Buu 


ta was a loaded 
apart. 

vy had suddenly vanished. 
to squeak and shriek, and 

erson’s tattoo on the floor 


The great 
ous mixture ot 


boots. practitiol 


tenderness, terocity, 
directions 


ou 


miusion, gave lor ripping 
stay-laces, pullin y he1 boots, ad- 


sal volatile, tinct. card. co., ete., 


of Maria, 


iter and sister (not being a beauty 


mere 
did, 


r emendatious of her own, while 


as vecamle a 


which 


trifling 
le-eyed Martha vainly endeav- 
ricate that fearful gun from the 
il hands. 
low dare you, my dear Martha 


a ? Go to 
How dare you attempt 
the 
is double-barreled duty 


Don’t forget the tinct. card. co., 


mmediate ly. 


terrupt youl them! 
scharge of h 


parent in 
I 


? 
li: 


A 


At this moment the surgery door burst 


1 with a crash, and two heavy bodies | 


ed in, heltez skelter, pell-mell, rolling 
over another upon the floor, now one 
nost, now the 


other, writhing, pum 
each other, like human 


And all the 


doctor dodged round them with his in- 


gy, digg at 


ny 
s of Kilkenny cats. while 
| machine, trying hopel ssly to discov- 


he was to shoot. 


now Annie, exhibiting an almost mi- | 


ous recovery, dashed at a large glass 
pepper 
argle 8s, ete. , jerked it off the 
all the other 
yrecision, flung hers¢ 


of Cayenne used in all surger- 


for g shelf 
ih among bottles with sin 
lt 
smashed the bottle on the nose of 


dragged Henry off the 


ry upon the com- 


its, 
ntruder, and 
s, spluttering wretch in an instant. 


eeading 


n staring at her victim, the Amazon com- 
7" 


alis 


enced a series of crescendo yells and squ 
rpassing the most brilliant achievements 
the most renowned prime donne in this 
any other age. 
l'o her and to all of them for the first few 
ments it appeared that this savage and 
inde 
ated like Sisera, the captain of the Assyr- 
an host, was Noel Brewster. And now at 
st Asculapius rendered active service. 
srewster, or Apollyon, or whoever this was, 
was undoubtedly demoniac or insane. A 
large pail of water, somewhat impregnated 
with various drugs, stood in a certain sink 
where bottles were rinsed before be lng filled 
with various liquids. Recognizing the ter- 
tific potency of the weapon which Annie had 
used to save her brother’s life, the doctor, re- 


ous lunatic who had just been de- 


but them 
from O1 tl lean han 


Tace, ds dropped 


highly 


a knife I hose | , Keen, yy 
tempered instruments used in 


b. And 


is to say, brave 


amputation 
Bob—that 


ind drooped, 


ota lim how ; li poo! 


Henry—s 
and now it was evident t boards 


of the surgery were dabbled with his t 


re 
rlood 
inscrutable swift 
true iend had di 
spectral eyes at the 
t lead him to a discovery which 
death 
led thei 


By some splendid thou 
ot 

that 
window migh 
| 


i 5ave 


reasoning, the 


ness 
vined those two 
ster from a horrible 
st, he had fe 


owner With a glass ink-bottle flying through 


Brew 


} 1 
SHOULL 


First, by a dextrous ¢a 


a pane of window-glass; then, as Annie’s 
screams brought others her support, he 


had 
intruder 


pple 
ve 


to 
l, and dragge d the 
himself 


wv thirteen stabs, 


rushed out, gra 
the 


twelve ¢ 


into house, and had 


received some all 
more or less sev , in the encounter, using 
apon but his own honest | 


ily woul 0 ave saved hi 


no we 1ands, which 
from a 
to 


such promptitude and judg 


4 m 

mortal wound i 

his rescue with 

ment. 
Maria, 


| turned her attention to Henry, quickly re 


patient and indefatigable, now 
moving his coat and waistcoat, and exam 
ining his wounds, but presently resigning 
him to Martha, and persuading Annie to de 
from her exer 
He nry on to the sofa in th 
ith 


once 


sist vocal ises and to assist 
e Ct nsulting room 
the surgery by 
that he had 
Noel Brewster 


ly resembling 


| which was connected w 
| a door. Dr. Galen at 
to deal with a 
himself, but a creature strange 
like 
| and horribly scarred, disfigured, and drench 
Approaching him 
ge of the 
which always matures itself too late for 


saw 


maniac not 


him, yet not entirely sane being, 


any 


ed in the late encounter. 


now with that fine coura old school 


| speedy action, but may be useful enough 


| when lieutenants have acted with prompti- 
addre ssed him 


and without orders, he 


tude 
solemnly : 
Ahem! Youn 


good enough to give me your attention 


. ' 
“Young gentleman. g¢ man 


Be 
l 


neover your eyes, Sir.” 

The poor wretch did so. And forthwith 
the doctor fixed them with octagonal 
lenses, in the efficacy of which he had 
Maria slipped into his 


knife 


his 

un 

bounded confidence. 

hand the long, 

pi ked off the floor. 
Thus 


i“ Young man,” he 


keen which she had 


re-enforced, Dr. Galen proceeded. 


resumed, sternly, “ why 
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ife Noel 


from 


poo! 


eked the maniac, first re- 
heigl] bv a fierce blow 


ich, then tearing 
the spectacl iff his venerable nose, hurl 


i 


over ( ) rf h stom 


orner of the room, 

and g ping the hand which held the knife, 
and twisting it with such desperate 
that it able he would have 
But the fair Maria 

, and 
} 1renewal of hos- 
al ny the heavy marble pestle (OI 
ut of the mortar, she 


ferocity 


yrol soon 


ned possession of it 


had not lost her spe eta le 8 was every 


momel cting some sucl 
administered 
a powerful and instantane- 
1external application quite 
: After which 

Ll away. 
i battle 


scene 


had never before been 
enacted on the boards of Dr. Galen’s surgery. 


CHAPTER VII. 
I DID IT. 
NoT many 


and ¢ 


weeks after 


| to the county jail 


Brewster’s arrest 
ommutta on a charge 
of willful murder, the session of jail deliv- 


ery, pop ularly called the assize, took place. 
The high sheriff of Sussex, in his brand-new 
emblazoned coach, drawn by four gorgeous- 
isoned horses, met the judges at the 
Cadbury railway station, and paraded them 
through the 


cent 


ly 


apal 
city, attended by a magnifi- 
retinue. As his own spick and span 
palace was at a great distance from Cadbury, 
and he was resolved them at 
own and partly 
a commodious house 
in the best suburb of the town. 


to entertain 
had en 1 


his gaged 
furnished for their use 


cost, he 
This resi- 
dence was said to be haunted, but a large 
M1 


seded its spiritual occupants for the time 
being 


posse of Sherift’s domestics had super- 
British justice requiring more sub- 
stantial service than our incorporeal visit- 
ants wont to render us. 
new sheriff was also 


sequently 


are Moreover, the 
a novus homo, and con- 
a strong conservative, with the 
utmost contempt for spiritualism and all 
other new-fangled impostures. 

Meanwhile Asculapius had been at a sad 
to know to turn the 
scribed in the last chapter to account in be- 
half of his pupil. The irrepressible lunatic 
had escaped on the night of his capture, 


loss how events de- 


Brew- 


leaving no traces except on, or rat] 


of Henry That char 
soon recovered from his wounds, hay 
ved in a vital part, and 


dowed with youth and he 


person Galen. 


hole 


uted his escape from pale deat 


prompt intervention, and 
count, possible, doubly 


if | 
Noel Brewster. 


But the prisonel himself seem 


lved on self-immolation, and to t] 


of his friends boldly declared that he 


plead guilty to the charge brought 
him. His elder brother cam« 
onshire, “ put up” in great 
cave audiences to Dr. Galen, to the 


up tro 


state at] 


tendent of police, to the editor of th 
newspaper, to Henry Galen, to Morgar 
horse-dealer, and a number of inferic 

ple . He Spent money like water, t ra} 
ed for a private detective from Londo 
ited the of the 
authorized him to 1 


scene murder wit 


ay out 
down the assassin, and further offered 
ward of £1000 to him or whomsoeve1 
find that miscreant and cause him to be 
victed. Of he visited his unf 
nate brother, urged him with vigor an 
dignation to abandon the monstrous idk 
pleading guilty, and 
ous attention to Dr. Galen’s narrative of t 
murderous nocturnal visitor who so resé 
bled Noel in stature and 


£000 in hunt 


course 
listened with c 


lineaments. Ont 
subject he professed to be comple tely 1 
tified, called the confidential detective in 
take down the evidence, and wished to cor 
municate it to the police; but Dr. Galen p1 
ferred to keep it secret until the last 
ment, as he hoped to obtain some useful 
clew by seeming to have overlooked the oc- 
He stoutly maintained his « 
ion both that the stranger was a mania 
that he was the actual murderer of John 
Alford, though both Noel and his brother 
discountenanced this opinion. All that the 
doctor could say for certain was that the 
man had conducted himself like an insane 
person, that he strongly resembled Noel, and 
that he had in his possession, and wounded 
Henry with, the very knife which Noel had 
lost, and that Alford’s mortal wound had 
been inflicted by an exactly similar weapon. 

Noel, instead of grasping at this straw ot 
hope, professed to make light both of the 
resemblance to himself and of the identiti- 
cation of the knife. The former, as he said, 
could not be very accurately tested under 
the peculiar circumstances of the case. And 
as to the knife, Mr. Weiss, of London, sold a 
hundred cases of surgical instruments every 
year, and in every case there was one knife 
an exact fac-simile of the one which he had 
lost. 

There was one place in the neighborhood 
which perhaps the reader may be surprised 
to hear was not visited by Thomas Brew- 
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emselves easily in 
haunted house for 


as retribu- 


i 
} 
} 


n expect to be ina world pop- 
lgré the sher- 


furniture, 


when, 


nners, 


we ed, a 


“to both 


nsion, ¢ 
fix ti 


1s upon two 


rich ¢ 1Ze 


91) 


tbs v 


somey 
from 0 > window 
The other judge ad ‘ he was asked to 
manner as not to 

ghost. 

] 


my noble 


and learned 
se iqnes fatui?” continued 
, Hastin 


ht make 


rs,” was the reply. 


‘Those ey oh a brave man shud- 
der. And but for the nose flattened against 
the window beneath, I could almost believe 
the ghostly tenants were defying our good 
care British j i 
What can it be ?” 


first judge, with a 


sherift, ant Ol ne tos 


from the 1abitation. 


‘ah! see how cruelly two 


} 


tional served 
ased Gothi« 
lights. But 
I detect a 
eyes. In 
and come over here 


years have me, 


mull- 


serious- 


rn that deb 
uppel 
hink dangerous 


short, stir 


the fragments of a larg 
1 


rlass, flying all round the baron as 
C across the hearth-rug with pre- 
cipitate speed. And at the moment 


the first jud ell at his right 


Same 
ve pealed the 
hand. 
An awf 
yindow. 
‘IT did i 


with ang 


il face appeared at the broken 


whispered a voice charged 
‘So , eccentric young friend. 
vill agitate the nerves 
So you did it! Did 


‘What !” 
“What! 
vict | 


hissed that agonized voice. 
ge tell the prisoner to con- 
*murder!” Then the voice 
erating laugh, “Ha! Ha! 
I did it!” 
ipparition vanished with peals 
maniac laughter. The pipe of 
justice wa juite spoiled already. 


rose to al 
Fiat justitia 

Then the 
of mocking 


Shortly after breakfast on the next morn- 
ing the sheriff waited upon the judges in 


his emblazoned coach 


steeds. 


drawn by thi 
The spear-mer 
javelin-men caracoled aroun 


caparisoned 
the 
the trumpeters blew some very ré 
blasts. A 
and girls drew near, 


cher 


numerous crowd of 
and set up vo 
rs as the judges ascended the « 
As the procession we1 ded its s] 
fied way toward the cathedral 
assize was properly inaugurated 
ot worship, the sherift 


interesting story, of 


ng 


told the ju 
which you | 
ready read the greater part. 

For the rest: At a late hour on 
vious evening a lunatic had escaped 
private establishment at Wyndl 
his to the foot, and di 
himself to the poli e, charging h 
a murder for which the 
ready committed an innocent mat 
his story 


way city 


on 
magistrat 


was disbelieved. 

lerk happened, during this strang 
quy, to call at the superintendent’s 
with two other gentlemen, who cam 
evidence to demand this arrest to be 
Their evidence was not conclusive, |} 
young man insane enough to 
ment it for them. “What peculiar 
you notice about the victim’s foreh: 
the inquest, gentlemen?” he 
four, who had been present, mentioned t 
the assassin had apparently cut off : 
of hair or peculiar forelock from th« 
dered man’s brow. 


was 


asked 


‘And here it is,” the poor lunatic rep 
producing the identical lock, whicl 
recognized by all. He had saved it for | 
own conviction. 

This unfortunate young man was 
mitted for life to a prison-asylum. Ni 
Brewster grieved terribly over his fate, 
still feels that he was in some measur 
blame for talking on too exciting topi 
that morbid But then, 

Noel (formerly Annie Galen) reminds 
he suffered severely for his little erro 

Before Dr. Galen consented to the alli 
by which all the Courtenays and Brewst 
except Noel thought him monstrously |! 
ored, he looked carefully into their family 
tree, root and branch, and declared himself 
satisfied that no taint of insanity existed in 
the family blood, and that the defective f 
mation of poor William Brewster’s brain was 
solely attributable to the maternal powers 
of conception being overtasked with twins. 
Nevertheless, we think it highly probable 
that if the conscientious old gentleman had 
been aware what hard and strange thoughts, 
what terrible misapprehensions, had brood- 
ed in Noel’s mind during his imprisonment, 
he would have regarded both the twins as 
deficient of intellectual ballast, and declined 
to intrust his daughter’s happiness to a cus- 
todian of such equivocal steadfastness. 


listener. 
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CHAPTER X whether he righ vrong, I am sur 
I , I ind, though he 


bleal \ I mn iy 
4 NUGGET. - : 
: 1 pe . He knew 
although these 
and some 


suse 


goodness 
vinced that he 
days of his prospe 
No sooner was he able get ab again 
in he went to San Francisco to raise mon- 
on his house and property for 
I Ll Firm rode wv 
him back, and so did Martin, the 
hough 
ponaea 


t led back by a dam, w l as 1 te yme ten years 
’ 
] 


himself had made, at it fis ‘ n | ) » gold fever, it stil 


Ephraim, being as a highly undesirable thing for a man 


» was known to have money about him 


h, and 


st witl h ( de forth Francisco, or 


is eves to pierce 1 misch $ en 


ed so hard, and : D li m tioned the foreman ] rtin, in tice to him 
violently around him, that h uld | I ought to say that although his entire loss 


ng of what went on, but hoped for | from th as amounted only to a worn- 


t, with uneasiness. vai > value of about twenty 


sacramen VD d tL having mene- 


vyhen the Sawyer came round so well ts, hi ence in grumbling could 
nd of thing ‘ rm ily be ual j 11 lofty persistence 

it I runhbing away and 

life, almost | leaving his employer to meet the brunt, he 

n the world ¢ in, it was nat- | h: saved not only himself, but his wife 


expect that he rh indulge in| and children and goods an if ls. Th 


1s 


deal of grumbling Many people | failed, however, to remove or even assuage 
» comfort him, and to offer him deep is regret for the waistcoat; and he moan- 
lence and the truest of true sympathy, |ed and threatened to such good purpose 
every thing that could be thought of, | that a speedy subscription was raised, which 

a loan of money. Of th: must have found him in clothes for the rest 

, because it was such a|of his life, as well as a silver 
tter; and they all had confidence | an inscription about his bravery. 

power to do any thing but pay them When the three were gone, after strict 
told him that he was a young man | injunctions from Mr. Gundry, and his grand- 

ind Providence watched over him; in | son too, that I was on no account to venture 
ror two he would be all the better for | beyond calling distance from the house, for 

s sad visitation. And he said yes to their | fear of being run away th, I found the 
nt advice, and was very much obliged | place so sad and lonesome that I s arcely 

em. At the same time it was clear to| knew what to do. I had no fear of robbers, 

, who watched him like a daughter, that | though there were plenty in the neighbor- 

e became heavy in his mind, and sighed, as | hood; for we still had three or four men 
ese kind friends, one after the other, en-| about, who could be thoroughly trusted, 
yed what he still could do for them, but | and who staid with us on half wages rath- 
de away out of his gate with too much |er than abandon the Sawyer in his trouble. 
elicacy to draw purse-strings. Not that he | Suan Isco, also, was as brave as any man, 
ild have accepted a loan from the heart- | and could shoot well with a » More- 
est heart of all of them, only that he would | over, the great dog Jowler was known and 
ive liked the offer, to understand their | dreaded by all his enemies. He could pull 
ining. And several of them were men | down an Indian, or two half-castes, or three 
as Firm, in his young indignation, told | Mexicans, in about a second; and now he 
1e—who had been altogether set up in life |always went about with me, having formed 

y the kindness of Sampson Gundry. | a sacred friendship. 

Perhaps the Sawyer, after all his years,| Uncle Sam had kissed me very warmly 
iad no right to be vexed by this. 3ut| when he said “ good-by,” and Firm had 








h 


I 


{ 


verily every word she said. 


xpect dad), also 
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» follow his exam- * Yes, yes; trouble with tl] 


and admired 


nb “Very well. Ishall go and 
I had a most we | 
I must 


Firm, ways with the white mans that,’ 
un! } " 


If they come, t 
“Yes, yes; the wh 
Vy, sep when thirsty.” 
he Indian woman, who 
I have not/a neral contempt for the 
iously, any | those of our own household, 


ed that I colored shawl around h 


Through the great kind- her peculiar walk. Her walk 
eful, becaus« t Was so pul 


nd other good friends 
itter sense ¢ vet of but it differed almost as 
1 povert: ut juadruped from wl 
ird about my father, h heavy tho ht 
| ] ood I { I my 
no set purpos 
but to go 


me, without 


-this wi 


te destroy- | ation, 


und qt 
And the Wo! { ot if A i¢ 
Am 


et my host to enter | A 


1 
l 
l 


afte many vag 
vs of rebellious « 


ps by the force of habit, at 


constrained, hay 


‘ace would 


always seemed to lead | the mill. 
I seemed to recognize 
Ly, I the heat of the summer (which is as much 
th, and the peaches began to blush scene which had been in 
ribbed figs grew dam- me. But sleeping I had 
ip in their rents; I beheld a quiet 
lready had The little river, lue r, and 
> wratl 


as one 


id bronze 
th a globule of sir 
nelons and pumpkins a 

fl d stalks with heaviness, ing from 
nothing in its pure gaze 
» refresh and cool. In many 


plains was beginning to now but 
flowers were dead | ness t 


ght spring 
sheltered corners it was full 


than they first were born, 
ny father’s cross, | tion as to the good it had to « 


f 
ot so 


n 
in Isco at 1 lo; and 

to make me cry with some of | in silver and golden runnels, on it 
sad things she knew. Shejdo it. And the happy voice and 
sweetly flashing little glances id 


rous number of things insatia- 
knew of the lovely lives beside it, a 


and wild; and the quiet way in ( 


she told them (not only without any 


orror, but as if they were rightly to be 
the deep and rather guttu- 


and comforted by itself. 
But I looked at the dark ruin 
wrought, and like a child I was angry 


il tone of voice, and the stillness of the it for the sake of Uncle Sam. O 
le it impossible to help believing foundations and the big heavy stones of 


l mill were left, and the clear bright 


orm, mat 
wat 


purled around, or made little eddies among 
All were touched with silvery sound 
nough to puzzle a child brought up among | and soft caressing dimples. L looked 
philosophers; whereas I had | at the passionate mountains first, to be sur 


in the world such 
1 full of woe, was. them. 


rs, so dark, unjust, and 


Phat there should be 


the noblest 


vii 
y been educated by good unpre ten- of no more violence ; for if a burned ¢ 
dreads the fire, one half drowned may be 


cused for little faith in water. The mount- 
ains in the sunshine looked as if nothing 


mpl) 
tious women, who had partly retired from 
world, but not to such a depth as to 

all thought of what was left behind 
These were ready at any time to re- could move their grandeur, and so I st¢ 
from stone to stone, in the bed of the placi 


the 
pp 


} 


upo 


pon good opportunity ; and some of 


had done so, with many tears, when | brightness. 


y came into property. Presently I came to a place where one of 
Please to tell me no more now,” I said | the great black piles, driven in by order of 
the Sawyer, to serve as a back-stay for hi 
walls, liad been swept by the flood from 

vertical sinking, but had not been swep 
The square tarred post of mountau 


an; 
e red, and perhaps Uncle Sam it 


home to-night. I am afraid he 


“my eyes are so sore they 


come 
found some trouble with the money, or | away. 

to have been at home before. Don’t pine reclined down stream, and gently nod 
Py ded to the current’s impact. But ove 


} 
Mas 
he ought 


you think so, Suan ? 
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projecting cor! 
in his mouth. 
pping jaws on my 


ick, and his tail hung down with utter 
f failure. 
I patted his broad intellige 


pe d his black eyes with 


from his lips what he offered te 
I saw that 


his grinders were fran 
i gold, as if he had been to a dent 


lless of expense, and it 


iS 
ito my 


pped a lump of solid 
had not 


giitteri 
| 


the smal 


est idea 


any thing worthy of human 
use; and he put out his long 


done 


ked his teeth to get rid of 1 


ss, and gave me a quiet nudge to ask 
1at more I wanted of him. 


] 
— ooo 


Oo SLOW Th let 

ure. ( it lay, as safe as could be, mass- 
_— ; ve, grand, and beautiful, with tones of 
CHAPTER XI. ate my asi incite tin 

ROVERS. } ] I 1a & . 
From Jowler I wanted nothing more. | i 
h matters were too grand for him. He furrows throug 
beaten the dog of Hercules, who had birds from 


m eve 
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hanging tree addressed the day with melo- pass. For my blood ran cold at the 
dy: the ervstal water, purer than religion’s dreadful things that came into my 

g dream, went by; and here among. was sure that they had not spied m 
he moved, unthought of, and it my overwhelming desire was to de 
1] ite. the thing which to a human being introduction. 

; he rest put together. I counted fourteen gentlemen, for 
; : : | rr emplation had upon me an ef. ilways styled themselves, and wou 
. et ) e that here I resolved to spend ny man who expressed a contrar 
for fear of any robbery I was Fourteen of them rode to the brin] 
traid t e more than could be helped iT quiet blue river on the other side il 
rT as ht, lest other eyes should Spy they let their horses drink, and s 
ng on,and long to share it. mounted and filled canteens, and 
And at r hu } to breakfast and longer reach stooped from the saddk 

! f ke haste, I got a seare, such did likewise. But one, who seemed 

is I well deserved, for be ing so extreme¢ ly the captain, wanted no water for his 1 
foolisl “Cut it short, boys,” I heard him s 

The carpentry of the mill- wheel hada fine South Californian twang 
yroved ery stanch and steadfast that well as his free swearing, I will freely 

en in that raging deluge the whole had “If we mean to have fair play with th: 
held together. It had been bodily torn from | now or never’s the time for it: old San 
ts hold and swept away down the valley; come home almost any time.” 
but somewhere it grounded, as the flood ebb- What miserable cowards! Thong] 
ed out,and a strong team had tugged it back , were so many of them, they really } 
wall And the Sawyer had vowed that, heart to face an old man known for e 
come what would, his mill should work with | Frightened as I was, perhaps good g 
he self-same wheel which he with younger tion helped me to flutter no more, a 

nds had wrought. Now this wheel (to| faint away, but watch those misc1 
prevent any warp, and save the dry timber steadily. 
from the su was laid in a little shady cut, The horses put down their sandy lips « 
where water trickled under it. And here I and over again to drink, scarcely kno 
had taken up my abode to watch my mon-| when they ought to stop, and seemed 
ter nugget. thicker before my eyes. The dribbli rt 

I had pulled my shoes and stockings off, | the water from their mouths prepared t 
nd s paddling in the runnel, sheltered | to begin again, till the riders struck the 

by the deep rim of the wheel, and enjoyin age unroweled spur into their refresh: 
: the wate Little fish darted by me, and | At this they jerked their noses up, and | 
lovely spotted lizards played about, and I ed at one another to say that they expe 
was almost beginning even to forget my | it, and then they lifted their weary legs 
rock of gold. In self-defense it is right to | began to plash through the river. 
say that for the gold, on my own account, I It is a pretty thing to see a skillful 
cared as ich as I might have done for afig | plod through a stream, probing with his 
worm-eaten. It was for Uncle Sam, and all | eyes the depth, and stretching his head ly 
Fi his dea ove, that I watched the gold, hop- fore his feet, and at every step he whisks 
a ing in his sad disaster to restore his fortunes. | his tail to tell himself that he is right I q 
" But suddenly over the rim of the wheel | my agony of observation all these things | 
laid flat in the tributary brook) I descried | heeded, but only knew that I had done s 
cross the main river a moving company of | when I thought long afterward. At 
horsemen. moment I was in such a fright that my eyes 
These men could have nothing to do with | worked, better than my mind. However 
Uncle Sam and his party, for they were com- | even so, I thought of my golden millstone, 
ing from the mountain-side, while he would | and was aware that they crossed below, and 
return by the track across the plains. And | could not see it. 
they were already so near that I could see They gained the bank upon our side wit! 
: their dress quite plainly, and knew them to | in fifty yards of where I crouched ; and 

be Mexican rovers, mixed with loose Ameri- | was not presence of mind, but abject fi 

cans. There are few worse men on the face | which kept me crouching. I counted thet 
ae of the earth than these, when in the humor, | again as they leaped the bank and seem¢ 
‘ und unluckily they seem almost always to} to look at me. I could see the dark array 
: be in that humor. Therefore, when I saw | of eyes, and could scarcely keep from shrie} 
° their battered sun-hats and baggy slouching |ing. But my throat was dry and mad 
boots, I feared that little ruth, or truth, or | sound, and a frightened bird set up a screan 
. merey dwelt between them. which drew off their attention. 

On this account I shrank behind the shel- In perils of later days I often thought of 
ter of the mill-wheel, and held my head in. this fear, and almost felt that the hand ot 
one trembling hand, and with the other Heaven had been stretched forth on purpos¢ 

drew my wind-tossed hair into small com- | to help my helplessness. 
@ 
i 
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e moment, however, I lay as clo 
hand of the ev 


of the 


the 


} horses passe: 
rhter of the men. Or; 
| le, and the 


rht sun, 


rest 

rlow!l 
perh 
l 


liscovered 


he world to s 


pointed at my m 


t east pel 


a : 
mut the Sawye 


in hi 


rsm 


ived some ra 

ig of their hoofs as they 
to surround the house. 
point of rising and 


the very 


» the d I] 


irk of the valley, when 
Four- 
surteen horses I had counted 


ide; on this 


thumetic topped | 


ad not 
than thirteer 
] 


made a 


nore 


vould stop just 


owly on the P} l x. 
red his horse, and was left as 


itch 


out- 
and give warning of poor Un- 
eturn. 


thought of tl s, m frichtened 


1 some extraordinary way, came 
1 


vd played an 


onoble part 
} ‘ 


thus 


ost l might hay 


gyiri rt) have 
that, 
dear friend a1 


entrapped and 


any 


| resolve d 


lose 
We had been « xpecting him 
if he shou 

, lor ly mig ‘vive to tell 
hurried and warn- 
told 
much for that. 
I could make was to 


warn our travelers. 


to have 
my bitter conse ien¢ e 


too late 


was 


ng as low as I could, and w: 


to cross the more oj n places wl 


looking 


winding of 


was 


from me, 
up the water- 
and sheltered in the swampy thicket 
Hence I could 


—broad reaches 


concealed its origin. 
les over the plain 
id already turning pale, mazy river 
with reed, hamlets scattered among 
that which i chiefly 
the dusty track from Sacra- 


¢ trees, and 


Whether from ignorance of the country 
of Mr. Gundry’s plans, the sentinel had 

posted badly. His beat commanded 
| enough the course from San Francisco; 
+ 43 


iat from Sacramento was not equally 
ar before him. For a jut of pine forest 
down from the mountains and cut off a 
of his view of it. Ihad not the sense 


or the presence of mind to perceive this 


ur 


MY 
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upon 
seen me, 
and soon 


horse 


even 


stops 

cloud of du was @ & 
horseback. And who could 
Sam and Firm ] 


he foremar 
As soon 


to be 


and t 
} 


asit begantos 


these 


how itself 

very three, carel ssly 

on their horses’ backs, overcome with 
hirst But when 

1 


all ale und t] fury 


and they 
of the 
knew that something must have 


rone 


imM1Ss, and we vide awake in a mo- 
ment. 

“Well, 
told 
‘put this thir 


you 


ithe 


ll as short 


now,” sa sawver, whe 


n | h 
my tale as we bres 


YF Ove! 


your | 

may gain a 81 | 

bad of them skunks to drive you 
» this.” 


ny noon, | 


le Sam, never tl 
house al 
at those bad n I 
ld house ain’t afire yet,” he answer- 
, looking calmly under his hand in that 
“Anda 
1 


She knows how to deal with such g 


etion. s for Suan, no fe: 


and they will keep her to cook their dinner. 
Firm, 0 


and embrace them. 
They wouldn’t ’a made much bones « 


lad, let us fo 


f shoot- 


ing us down if we hadn’t known of it, and 
if they had got miss 1 But 


afore the saddle 
bail, as see 


if they don’t give by f soon as they 
me ride up to my door, my name’s not Samp- 
son Gundry. On 
Miss Remy 


aear, in the ¢$ Vwi 1 Splnny 


till 


ly you kee p out of the way, 
You go to slee pa bit, that’s a 
vonde r, and 
sound the horn. 
And then dinner-time; for 
the Lord is ver you.” 

I hastened to the place which he pointed 
out—a beautiful covert of birch-trees—but 
to sleep was out of the question, worn out 
though I was with haste 


of all) with 


always 0 


and heat, and 
In a soft 
where a breeze from the mountains played 
with the in and out ways of the wood 


worst 


nest, 


horror mossy 
, and 
the murmurous dream of genial insects now 
was beginning to drowse upon the air, and 
the heat of the sun could almost seen 
thrilling through the alleys like a cicale’s 
drum—here, in the middle 


1 
pe 


of the languid 








1 
Ivy 
( 
, 
I 
I £ 
I 
i 
a 
10! 
O t 


k 
} 
eT tf 
pris 
tac 
they 
tel 
} 
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less, indeed, they should be hang- 
manner of going on is out of | but my land must 
hese days of settlement. It was all | curity did Lask of tl 
ars ago. But now we are) to make a rogue of 
“Nothing could ever do that, Uncle Sam,” 





ilized State, and the hand of law is over 
hink we were wrong to let them go. | I exclaimed, as I ce: 
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Martin, and every body. them in an eager, 
] , 





do till you come to} more serious and 
cowards were nev- | made by the robber 
1 take people by sur- long ride had failed 


n Without any danger, | be found to help hi 
meets them face to er a single glass of 


It is not the first visit} Sawyer leaned bac 


ther kept his’ cheerful face was t1 





was lucky for them that} and lit it for him, 


lease out my dinner to galley-ral 








the terror of the rifle- | But of course I yield to the gx 
I think he was afraid for , 

Sam had spoken softly, | to tell the truth, I may have b 
e peril he would meet, Here he gave my arm a 
es 8 e token of the} which appeared to m« quit 

rong dignation which | therefore I withdrew and hun 
oust d and prer s| fore he could catch me I « 

t ominous sign | and found the Sawyer s g 
said a word, but grasped | his own long pipe once more, ar 
got in front oLbis grand Suan cooking. 

They rogues have had a 

a our victuals,” he said, as soo 
kissed me. “ Respectable vis 

PTER XII. light, and welcome to all of t] 

it my time of life it goes i 














an hour, but it seemed | you are burning the fat agai 
d of the horn, in Firm’s Suan Isco, being an excelle: 
d me from my hiding-| though of quiet temper), never 
1 no report of fire-arms, | to criticism, but lifted her e] 
gn of conflict; and cer-|on. Mr. knew that 
ot on fire, or else [| offer no further meddling 
smoke, For be gr still) well to keep them up to the 
ul kept a very sharp look- | little grumbling. But when I 
what broken bits were lef rs 
came to meet me, which | with, I only wondered that h 
1m H carried hts bu 
t he might sound again hank God for a better 1 
But I was already run- | serve,” he said, when the ul 
house, having made up my | “Suan, you are a treasure, as I t 
te. Nevertheless, I w ery day a’most. Now if tl 
have his ¢ mpany, and | a bottle of wine, let us hav: ) \ 
u done, ill in the dumps. But th \ 
help you he said, with my lad.” 
you are trembling He patted Firm on the shoul 
ire you there is no causé vere the younger man of the 


‘andson went down to the wr ( 


ht have been killed, and | cellar; while I, who had tried to \ 


clumsy way, pere 





than tl 


troop. Was it 


, and not a frie 
> 





ni: 


to them. But if any When Martin and the rest were go1 


wine, and Eph 


t, their respect for law | made excuse of something to be se« 


k in his chai il 
‘oubled. I filled] 
and waited for him 


speak, well knowing his simple and 
hat the Rovers must have | spoken heart. ut he looked at 1 


three to one, even if all | thanked me kindly 


parted so easily. And knowing | money might ’a bee 
ver bragged, I began to share his | ful in a sort of wa 


shot, sooner or later,” he | have been more he: 


; , and seemed to be 
tanch, I thought it lucky | ing some grief in his mind. 

at there had been no out- “Tt ain’t for the 
m seemed rather sorry that | talking more to hi 


money,” he said a 
mself than to me; 


] x 
sn all ve ry wella 


y. But the feelin’—t 
feelin’ is the thing I look at, and it ought 


urty. Security! Charg 


on my land, indeed! And I can run awa 


stop behind! What s¢ 


? 


1em? ’Tis enough a’most 


me.” 





une and sat close to hi 





EREMA; OR, MY 


me bravely, a1 


hev sav that I charged too much 


i-cuttin’ on the cross, 


And it may 
man. But 
nill strow 
ing, y thinking. 
uunt of the beadin’ I threw 
t were a straightforrard job, ; 
sv knots, and the clogg 
3 a bad bit to swallow, vy 
ie mill shall not be strown, Uncle 
mill shall be built again. And 
d the money.” 
lry stared at me and shook 
ar to tell me how 
ile I thought myself almost 


money. ‘S] 


ive thousand d 
got put by for me,” ontinued, 


reat importance. “Five thousand 


s from the sale and the insurance fund. 

e thousand dollars must be five-and- 

thousand francs. Uncle Sam, you 

e every farthing of it. And if that 

ld the mill again, I have got my 

diamonds.” 

thousand dollars!” cried the Saw- 

izement, opening his great gray 

And then he remembered the 

h he had told, to make me seem 

t. “Oh yes, to be sure, my dear; 
1 


I rece 


ect. To be sure—to be sure 
own five thousand dollars. But never 
I touch one cent of your nice little for- 
no, not to save my life. After all, I 
ot so gone in years but what I can 
the mill again myself. The Lord hath 
red my hands and eyes, and gifted me 
th machinery. And Firm is a very 
ly lad, and can carry out a job pretty 
y, With better brains to stand over him, 
ugh it has not pleased the Lord to gift 
with sense of machinery, like me. But 
tisall for the best,no doubt. If Ephraim 


d too much of brains, he might have con- 
licted me. And that I could never abide, 
knows, from any green young jacka- 


pes 


“Oh, Uncle Sam, let me tell you some- 
ng—-something very important!” 
“No,my dear, nothing more just now. It 


is done me good to have a little talk, and 
ared the blue somethings out of me. But 
ist go and ask whatever is become of Firm. 
He was riled with them greasers. 


all I could do to keep the boy out of a diffi- 


( 


u 


lty with them. And if they camp any 


FATHER’S SIN. 


seemed to me, accord 
used to, th in these re 
was held a great deal too lig 

It was not for one momen 
about Firm, any more than is the duty of a 
fellow-creature. He was a very good young 
nh in, and in his way good looking, edu ated 
also quite en h, and polite, and a very 
good carvel @ ; and when I spoke, 
he nearly alway istened But of course 
he was not to be con pare d as yet his 

grandfather, the true Sawyer. 
When I ran back from Suan Isco, who 
¢ on about her charm, and the im- 
possibili of any one being scalped who 
wore it, found Mr. Gundry in a genial 
mood. » never made himself uneasy about 
any trifles. » always had a very pure and 
lofty faith in the ways of Providence, and 


] 


having lost his only son EI jah, he was sure 


that he never could lose Firm. He had 
taken his glass of hot whiskey and water, 


which always made him te mperate ; and if 
he felt any of his troubles dee ply, he dwelt 
on them now from a high point of view. 

“T may ’a said a little too much, my dear, 
about the badness of mankind,” he ob- 
served, with his pipe lying comfortably on 
his breast; “‘all sayings of that sort is apt 
to go too far. I ought to have made more 
allowance for the times, which gets into a 
ticklish state, when a old man is put about 
with them. Never you pay no heed what- 
ever to any harsh words I may have used. 
All that is a very bad thing for young folk.” 

jut if they treated you badly, Uncle 
Sam, how can you think that they treated 
you well?” 

He took some time to consider this, be- 
cause he was true in all his thoughts; and 
then he turned off to something else. 

“Why, the smashing of the mill may have 
been a mercy, although in disguise to the 
present time of sight. It will send up the 
price of scantlings, and we was getting on 
too fast with them. By the time we have 
built up the mill again we shall have more 
orders than we know how to do with. 
When I come to reckon of it, to me it ap- 


It was | pears to be the reasonable thing to feel a 


lump of grief for the old mill, and then to 
set to arid build a stronger one. Yes, that 
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must be about the right thing todo. And! enough for me. And you shall have 
‘ll have all the neighbors in when we lay | rest, my dear—that is, if you will sp 
foundations.” a bit, Miss Remy. It all belongs to 
But what will be the good of it, Uncle discovery, according to the dioo rs 
Bis Sa when the new mill may at any time | And your eyes are so bright about 
tens 9 be washed away again ?” that the whole of your heart mi 
2g ‘ Never, at any time,” he answered, very | ning upon it.” 
+ Bb fil , gazing through the door as if he “Then you think me as bad as 
ne saw the vain endeavor. “That little game | of the world! How I wish that I} 
F can easily be stopped, for about fifty dollars, | er seen it! It was only for you t t I 
by opening down the bank toward the old | about it—for you, for you; and I 
track of the river. The biggest water-| touch a scrap of it.” 
spout that ever came down from the mount- Mr. Gundry had only been trying 
ains could never come anigh the mill, but| haps. But I did not see it in th 
go right down the valley. It hath been in| and burst into a flood of childish t 
my mind to do it often, and now that I see! he should misunderstand me so G 
j the need, I will. Firm and I will begin to-| its usual end, in grief. Uncle Sa) 
; morrow.” to soothe me and to beg my pard 
‘But where is all the money to come from, | say that perhaps he was harsh be 
Uncle Sam? You said that all your friends | the treatment he had received fi) 
had refused to help you.” friends. He took me in his arms ar 
‘Never mind, my dear. I will help my- | ed me; but before I could leave off sob) 
self It won't be the first time, perhaps, in | the crack of a rifle rang through the | ‘ 
my life.” and Suan Isco, with a wail, rushed out, 
“But supposing that I could help you, | ; 
ust some little? Supposing that I had —_———_»—__—_ 
found the biggest lump of gold ever found 
in all California ?” | ' TRR ¥X¥ 
Mr. Gundry ought to have looked sur- | 4 Fat a sie 
prised, and I was amazed that he did not .| ae Aw tae e ERO eE. 
but he took it as quietly as if I had told THE darkness of young summer night 
H him that I had just picked up a brass but- | falling on earth and tree and stream. E 
1 ton of his; and I thought that he doubted | ery thing looked of a different form and 
{ my knowledge, very likely, even as to what | or from those of an hour ago, and the 
“ gold was. bloom of shadow mixed with color, and cast 
Fa “Tt is gold, Uncle Sam, every bit of it | by snowy mountains, which have stored t 
ts 7 gold—here is a piece of it; just look—and | purple adieu of the sun, was filling the a 
; as large, I am sure, as this table. And it} with delicious calm. The Sawyer ran o 


may be as deep as this room, for all that | with his shirt sleeves sbining, so tl 
one can judge to the contrary. Why, it} sneaking foe might shoot him; but, witht 
stopped the big pile from coming to the} instinct of a settler, he had caught up | 
top, when even you went down the river.” | rifle. I stood beneath a carob-tree, w] 
‘Well, now, that explains a thing or two,” | had been planted near the porch, and fl 
said the Sawyer, smiling peacefully, and be- | fantastic tassels down, like the ear-rings 
ginning to think of another pipe, if prepa-|a negress. And not having sense eno 
ration meant any thing. “Two things have | to do good, I was only able to be frighte1 
puzzled me about that stump, and, indeed, Listening intently, I heard the sound ot 
I might say three things. Why did he take | skirring steps on the other side of and som 
such a time to drive ? and why would he nev- | way down the river; and the peculiar tread 
er stand up like a man? and why wouldn’t | even thus far off, was plainly Suan Isco’s 





r he go away when he ought to?” Amd then in the stillness a weary and hea 
“ Because he had the best of all reasons, | foot went toiling after it. Before I cou 
¢ Uncle Sam. He was anchored on his gold, | follow, which I longed to do, to learn 

: as I have read in French, and he had a good | once the worst of it, I saw the figure of 
< right to be crooked about it, and no power! man much nearer, and even within twent 


could get him away from it.” yards of me, gliding along without a 
“Hush, my dear, hush! It is not at all} sound. Faint as the light was, I felt sm 
good for young people to let their minds | that it was not one of our own men, and t! 
run on so. But this gold looks very good | barrel of a long gun upon his shoulder mad 
indeed. Are you sure that it is a fair sam-!| a black line among silver leaves. I longe 





ple, and that there is any more of it ?” to run forth and stop him, but my couragt 
i “How can you be so dreadfully provok-| was not prompt enough, and I shamefully 


ing, Uncle Sam, when I tell you that I saw | shrank away behind the trunk of the earob 
it with my own eyes? And there must be tree. Like a sleuth, compact, and calm- 
at least half a ton of it.” hearted villain, he went along without an) 


“Well, half a hundred-weight will be) breath of sound, stealing his escape wit 


ae 





EREMA ; 
| a white bower-tent made a | 


thout The crack of a rifle 
ter than his leap, and a curl of white 


a groan. 


e shone against a black rock, and the 


in the distance, cried, “ Well, now!” 


generally did when satisfied. 
So scared was I that I caught hold of a 

r of pods to steady me; and then, with- 
1y more fear for myself, I ran to se¢ 
er it But the 
lan lay beyond earthly help; he was 
His life must 


was possible to help. 


dead to palpitate. have 


him in the air, and he could not even 
| 


felt his fall. 
lent terror, I 


his heavy y 


burst into tears, 
force 
not 
to 


head, and strove to 
ot hands open, and did I know 

it, without thinking, 

ill his life. 

‘Are you grieving for the skulk who has 
my Firm ?’ 


laboring only 


said a stern voice quite un- 
and rising, I the 
e of Mr. Gundry, unlike the countenance 
I tried to speak to him, but 
The wrath of blood 
is in his face, and all his kind desires were 


n to looked at 


me ; 


i 4 cie 


s too frightened. 


Sam. 


“Yes, like a girl, you are sorry for a man 

» has stained this earth, till his only 
n to stain it blood. 
ain Pedro, there you lie, shot, like a 
yard, through the back. 
e to taste my boots. 


ement is with his 

I wish you were 
Murderer of men 
ilthy ravisher of women, miscreant of 


how can I keep from trampling on 


never had been in my dream that a 

d man could so entirely forget himself. 

vanted to think that it must be somebody 
lse, and not our Uncle Sam. But he looked 
toward the west, as all men do when their 
spirits are full of death, and the wan light 
showed that his chin was triple. 

Whether it may have been right or wrong, 
The face of 
the dead man was quite a pleasant thing, 

ynpared with the face of the old man liv- 
ng. He may not have meant it, and I hope 


I made all haste to get away. 


he never did, but beyond all controversy | 


he looked barbarous for the moment. 
there I saw him standing still, longing to 
kick the vile man’s corpse, but quieted by 
great awe of death. If the man had 
stirred, or breathed, or even moaned, the 
living man would have lost all reverence in 
his fury. But the power of the other world 
was greater than even revenge could trample 
m. He let it lie there, and he stooped his 
head, and went away quite softly. 

My little foolish heart was bitterly visited 
by a thing like this. The Sawyer, though 
not of great human rank, was gifted with 
the largest human nature that I had ever 
met with. And though it was impossible 


the 
the 


vack- | 
ind for him, and he leaped up and fell 


and 


| some one was upbraiding him. 


| some carpenter sort of surgery ; 
As I slipped away, to know the worst, | 
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yet to think, : Lollow de pression, as at 


ideal, ¢ 
wretch 1 t« he house, I met 


the bod 


body 


of some rT¢ 


LOSS ime over me, 
Returning 
Suan Isco and two men bringing 


His head and | 


hung down, and they wat 


and both his 
ted 
to do, although 
1 he 


three 


of poor Firm 


arms 


somel 


ody to 
lift them; and this I ran 
they called out to me not to meddle. 
body laid upon 
chairs, with a pillow at the head; and then 
a light was struck, and a candle brought by 


other. And 


floor, and set 


was carried in, and 


or Suan Isco sat 


miserable In- 


somebody 
the 


dian dirge. 


upon up a 


* STOW 


Martin 


two 


that,” 


was 


of the 
men 5 
pipe 
to kick 
He come forth 


away cried 
mill, for he of 
‘wait till the lad is dead, and 
felt him 
carried him along. 
arrand of that he to 
’a been disappointed. A fine young 
chap I call him, for to try to do it still, 


howsomever his mind might be wandering. 


one those 
then 

» Wil try 
up to your liking. I try 
while we 
sort, and 


on a seem 


very 


Missy, keep his head up.” 

I did as I told, and poor 
Firm as if my own life hung upon any sign 
if life in him. When I look back at these 

I think that fright and grief and 
pity must have turned an excitable girl al- 


But I had 


was watched 


most into a real woman. no 
sense of such things then. 


“T tel 


‘no 


] you he ain’t dead,” cried Martin; 
than I be. He the 
young gal’s hand below him, and I see him 
He 


very bad knock, no doubt, and trouble about 


more dead feels 


try to turn up his eyes. has taken a 
his breathing. I seed a fellow scalped once, 
and shot through the heart; but 
all round in about six months, and protect- 
ed his head with a document 
don’t you be afool. Ihave had 
in my family.” 

Ephraim Gundry seemed to know 


he came 


Firm, now, 


worse things 


that 
\t any Tate, 
his white lips trembled with a weak desire 
to breathe, and a little shadow of life ap- 
peared to flicker in his open eyes. And on 
my sleeve, beneath his back, some hot bright 
blood came trickling. 

“Keep him to that,” said Martin, with 
“less fear 
of the life when the blood begins to run. 
Don’t move him, missy; never mind your 
arm. It will be the saving of him.” 

I was not strong enough to hold him up, 
but Suan ran to help me;,and they told me 
afterward that I fell faint, and no doubt it 
But when the rest were 
gone, and had taken poor Firm to his straw 
mattress, the cold night air must have flow- 
ed into the room, and that, perhaps, revived 
me. I went to the bottom of the stairs and 
listened, and then stole up to the landing, 
and heard Suan Isco, who had taken the 
command, speaking cheerfully in her worst 
English. Then I hoped for the best, and, 


must have been so. 





ne 
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t ) dge ered fort 
iil 
W 1 areal his ti 
| stl ( Oo ao t 
er roet I can o the 1 
i l I d aw the I 
) yp f pping t 
) this and ¢ ry « I f 
I thre myself ¢ e sod 
a to ti mourntu mie ( ot 
t S known ¢1 tures 
"yy day kee t d ence, were sending 
mid sou to the darkness, holding 
( ( ( el th themse es, or it, or ¢ ( 
mother d the lvery n r of tl 
‘ S hed tl twinklin g sleep of 


I also, being worn and weary 


1 ind having 
uproved with washing, 


1 Tro ! 1 and 
vas spoiled already by nursing Firm, was 
vell content to throw myself into a niche 
of river-bank and let all things flow past 
But before any thing had found time 

» flow far lullaby of night had lulled 

ie, there came to me a sadder sound than 

plaintive Nature can produce without her 
Master’s aid, the saddest sound in all crea- 


ng man’s wail. 


us I was—and, perhaps, all the more 
for tl eason as knowing so little of man- 
kind—I might } 


ild not have been 


ive been more frightened, 


a bit more shock- 


roaring of a lion. For I knew it 


whose voice it was, and that made 
it pierce me tenfold. It Sam, la- 


iting to h mself, and to his God 


was Uncle 


alone, 





last hope on earth. He could 





not dream that any other than his Maker 
ind | Maker’s works, if ever they have 
il S npathy listened to the wild outpour- 
ings of an aged but still very natural heart, 
which had always been proud of controlling 
itself. I could see his great frame through 


with the sere grass and with- 
the faint gleam of 


He was kneeling 


a willow-tree, 
ered reeds around, and 


itive wate! 


be yond. 





toward his shattered m , having rolled his 


shirt sleeves back to pray, 


n the starlight ; 


and his white 
locks shone then, after try- 
ing several times, he managed to pray a lit- 
tle. First perhaps partly from habit), he 
prayer of Our Lord pretty firmly, 


said the 
and then he went on to his own special 
with a doubting whether he should 
mention it. But as he went on he gather- 
received it from above, and 
was able to say what he wanted. 
“Almighty Father of the living and the 
dead, I have lived long, and shall soon be 
dead, and my days have been full of trouble. 
But I never had such trouble as this here 
before, and I don’t think I ever shall get 
I have sinned every day of my life, 
and not thought of Thee, but of victuals, and 
money, and stuff; and nobody knows, but 


case, 


ed courage, or 


over it. 
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nside I cared a deal n 
spectable and get on with my 
to be prepared for kin 


have just been proud about the shoot 


of me. 





gdom con ‘ : ( 


villain, who might’a gone free and 1 
here is nobody left to me in n 
Phou lof them. W 


and mill, and grandson, and my 1] 


hast taken al 


robbed me—the whole « 


fit may 
for my good, but I have got no 
it. Show me the way for a 

Lord, to make the best of it: ; 
to bear it like a man, and not 
of life. 
Please to do it. 


rhou knowest 


Amen.” 


at this time 





CHAPTER XIV. 


NOT FAR TO SEEK. 


IN the present state of controvers 
profoundly religious, the Lord alone 
cide though thousands of men wo ik 
to pronounce) for or against the ort 
of the ancient Sawyer’s prayer. But ifs 
doctrine can be established by succe 
always is), Uncle Sam’s theology must 
been unusually sound; for it pleased a g 
cious Power to know what he wanted, a 
to grant it. 

Brave as Mr. Gundry was, and much-er 
during and resigned, the latter years of 
life earth have dragged o1 
heavily, with abstract resignation only, : 
none of his blood to care for him. Beit g sO 
obstinate a man, he might have never a 
mitted this, but proved against every on 
voice, except his own, his special blesse 
But this must have been a trial t 
him, and happily he was spared from it 

For although Firm had been very ba 
shot, and kept us for weeks in anxiety ab 
him, his strong young constitution an 
nourished frame got over it. A truly go 
and learned doctor came from Sacramento, 
and we hung upon his words, and found that 
there he left us hanging. And this was th 
wisest thing perhaps that he could do, be- 
cause in America medical men are not ab- 
surdly expected, as they are in England, to 
do any good, but are valued chietly upor 
their power of predicting what they can not 
help. And this man of science perceived 
that he might do harm to himself and his 
family by predicting amiss, whereas he could 
do no good to his patient by predicting right- 
ly. And so he foretold both good and evil, 
to meet the intentions of Providence. 

He had not been sent for in vain, how- 
ever; and to give him his due, he saved 
Ephraim’s life, for he drew from the wound 
a large bullet, which, if left, must have pot- 
soned all his circulation, although it was 
made of pure silver. The Sawyer wished 


on must 


ness. 


} 


myself and Thou, all the little bad things | to keep this silver bullet as a token, but the 








r said that it belonged to him acccrd- 
miners’ law; and so it came to a mod- 
argument. Each was a thoroughly 
orn man, according to the bent of all 
men, and reasoning increased their un- 

But the doctor won—as indeed he 
ved, for the extraction had been deli- 
because, When reason had been ex- 
d, he just said this: 
lonel Gundry, let us have no more 
The true owner is your grandson. 

l] put it back where I took it from.” 

n this, the Sawyer being tickled, as 
rv often are in sad moments, took 
ctor by the hand, and gave him the 
heartily. And the medical man had 
to it, and wore it upon his 

And he told the story so oft- 


made 
chail . 
saying that another man perhaps might 
have got it out, but no other man could have 
, that among a great race who judge 

by facts it doubled his practice immediately. 
“The leader of the robbers, known far and 
as “Captain Pedro,” was buried where 

fell; and the whole so raised Uncle Sam’s 


yutation that his house was never attack- 
and if any bad characters were 
forced by circumstances to come near him, 


ed again; 
ey never asked for any thing stronger 
in ginger-beer or lemonade, and departed 
For as soon as Ephraim 
could give account of his disaster, 
as clear that Don Pedro owed his fate 
of the Sawyer’s whiskey. 


} romptly. 


Gundry 


to a bottle Firm 
had only intended to give him a lesson for 
isbehavior, being fired by his grandfather’s 
words about swinging me on the saddle. 
his idea had justly appeared to him to de- 
la protest; to deliver which he at once 
set forth with a valuable cowhide whip. 
Coming thus to the Rovers’ camp, and find- 
ing their captain sitting in the shade to di- 
gest his dinner, Firm laid hold of him by the 
neck, and gave way to feelings of severity. 
Don Pedro regretted his misconduct, and 
ng lifted up for the moment above his 
rdinary view, perceived that he might have 
done better, and shaped the pattern of his 
tongue to it. Firm, hearing this, had good 
hopes of him; yet knowing how volatile re- 
pentance is, he strove to form a well-marked 
track for it. And when the captain ceased 
to receive cowhide, he must have had it 
long enough to miss it. 

Now this might have ended honorably 
and amicably for all concerned, if the cap- 
tain had known when he was well off. Un- 
luckily he had purloined a bottle of Mr.Gun- 
dry’s whiskey, and he drew the cork now to 
rub his stripes, and the smell of it moved 
him to try it inside. And before very long 
his ideas of honor, which he had 
enough to drop when sober, began to come 
into his eyes again, and to stir him up to 
mischief. Hence it was that he followed 
Firm, who was riding home well satisfied, 
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sense 
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and appeased his honor by shooting in cold 
blood, and justice by being shot anyhow. 

It was beautiful, through all this trying 
time, to watch Uncle Sam’s proceedings: he 
appeared so delightfully calm and almost 
careless whenever he was looked at. And 
then he was ashamed of hunself perpetually, 
if any went on with it. Nobody tried 
to observe him, of course, or remark upon 
any of his doings, and for this he would be 
come so grateful that he would long to tell 
all his thoughts, and then stop. This must 


one 


have been a great worry to him, seeing how 
open manner and he 
wanted to hide thing, he informed us 
of that intention. 


his was; whenevel 
any 

So that we exhorted Firm 
every day to come round and restore 
our usual state. 


spec ial desire; 


us to 

This was the poor fe llow’s 
and often he was angry with 
himself, and made himself worse again by 
declaring that he must be a milksop to lie 
there solong. Whereas, it was much more 
near the truth that few other men, even in 
the Western States, would ever have 
over such a wound. 


got 
lam not learned enough 
to say exactly where the damage was, but 
the doctor called it, I 
and pronounced that 


think, the sternum, 
“a building-up proc- 
ess” was required, and must take a long time, 
if it ever could be done. 

It was done at last, thanks to Suan Isco, 
who scarcely ever left him by day or night, 
and treated him skillfully healing 
herbs. But he, without meaning it, vexed 
her often by calling for me—a mere ignorant 
child. Suan was dreadfully jealous of this, 
and perhaps I was proud of that sentiment 
of hers, and tried to justify it, instead of la 
boring to remove it, as would have been the 
more proper course. And Firm most ungrate- 
fully said that my hand was lighter than 
poor Suan’s, and every thing I did was bet- 
ter done, according to him, which was shame- 
ful on his part, and as untrue as any thing 
could be. However, we yielded to him in all 
things while he was so delicate; and it oft- 
en made us poor weak things ery to be the 
masters of a tall strong man. 

Firm Gundry received that shot in May, 
about ten days before the twelvemonth was 
completed from my father’s death. The 
brightness of summer and beauty of antumn 
went by without his feeling them, and while 
his system was working hard to fortify it- 
self by walling up, as the learned man had 
called it. There had been some difficulties 
in this process, caused partly, perhaps, by 
our too lavish supply of the raw material ; 
and before Firm’s gap in his “ sternum” was 
stopped, the mountains were coming down 
upon us, as we always used to say when the 
snow-line stooped. 


with 


In some seasons this is 
a sharp time of hurry, broken with storms, 
and capricious, while men have to slur in 
the driving weather tasks that should have 
been matured long since. But in other years 








™ 
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the long descent into the depth of winter is 
taken not with a jump like that, but gently 
and softly and windingly, with a great many 
glimpses back at the summer, and a good 
deal of leaning on the arm of the sun. 

And soit was this time. The autumn and 
the winter for a fortnight stood looking qui- 
at each other. They had quite agreed 
to share the hours, to suit the arrangements 
of the sun. The nights were starry and 
fresh and brisk, without any touch of tart- 
ness; and the days were sunny and soft and 
gentle, without any sense of languor. It 
vas a lovely scene—blue shadows gliding 
among golden light. 

The Sawyer came forth, and cried, “ What 
ashame! This makes me feel quite young 
again. And yet I have done not a stroke 
of work. No excuse; make no excuse. I 
can do that pretty well for myself. Praise 
God for all His mercies. I might do worse, 
perhaps, than have a pipe.” 





Then Firm came out to surprise him, and 
to please us all with the sight of himself. 
He steadied his steps with one great white 
hand upon his grandfather’s Sunday staff, 
and his clear blue eyes were trembling witha 
sense of gratitude and a fear of tears. And] 
stepped behind a red straw berry-tree, for my 
sense of respect for hin almost made me sob. 

Then Jowler thought it high time to ap- 
pear upon the scene, and convince us that he 
was not a dead dog yet. He had known trib- 
ulation, as his master had, and had found it 
a difficult thing to keep from the shadowy 
hunting ground of doys who have lived a 
conscientious life. I had wondered at first 
what his reason could have been for not 
coming forward, according to his custom, to 
meet that troop of robbers. Bunt his reason, 
alas! was too cogent to himself, though no- 
body else in that dreadful time could pay 
any attention to him. The Rovers, well 
knowing poor Jowler’s repute, and declining 
the fair mode of testing it, had sent in ad- 
vance a very crafty scout, a half-bred Indi- 
an, who knew as much about dogs as they 
could ever hope to know about themselves. 
rhis rogue approached faithful Jowler—so 
we were told long afterward—not in an up- 
right way, but as if he had been a brother 
quadruped. And he took advantage of the 
dog’s unfeigned surprise and interest to ac- 
cost him with a piece of kidney containing 
a powerful poison. According to all sound 
analogy, this should have stopped the dear 
fellow’s earthly tracks; but his spirit was 
such that he simply went away to nurse 
himself up in retirement. Neither man nor 
dog can tell what agonies he suffered; and 
doubtless his tortures of mind about duty 
unperformed were the worst of all. These 
things are out of human knowledge in its 
present unsympathetic state. Enough that 
poor Jowler came home at last, with his ribs 
all up and his tail very low. 
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|coming to examine this, one found it to } 


Like friends who have come toget)or 
again, almost from the jaws of death, 
in the sunny noon, and thoroughly enjoy 
ourselves. The trees above us looked p 
and cheerful, laying aside the mere fripyerm 
of leaves with a good grace and conte tel 
arms, and a surety of having quite 

next spring. Much of the fruity we 
autumn still was clustering in ou 
heavily fetching the arched bough doy 
lessen the fall, when fall they must. ( 
against the golden leaves of maple behiy 
the unpretending roof a special wreath 
blue shone like a climbing Ipomea. p 


We Sat 


a 


] 
ed 


nothing more nor less than the smoke of ¢] 
kitchen chimney, busy with a quiet roasti; 
job. : 

This shows how clear the air was: Int 
thousand times as much could never 
how clear our spirits were. Nobody made 
any “demonstration,” or cut any frolicsome 
capers, or even said any thing exuberant. 
The steadfast brooding breed of England, 
which despises antics, was present in us all 
and strengthened by a soil whose native 
growth is peril, chance, and marvel. And 
so we nodded at one another, and I ran over 
and courtesied to Uncle Sam, and he took 
to him. 


“You have been a dear good child,” | 


said, as he rose, and looked over my head at 
Firm. “ My own granddarter, if such there 
had been, could not have done more to 
comfort me, nor half so much, for aught I 
know. There is no picking and choosing 
among the females, as God gives them. But 
he has given you for a blessing and saving 
to my old age, my dearie.” 

“Oh, Unele Sam, now the nugget!” I 
eried, desiring like a child to escape deep 
feeling, and fearing any strong words from 
Firm. “You have promised me ever so long 
that I should be the first to show Firm the 
nugget.” 

“And so you shall, my dear, and Firm 
shall see it before he is an hour older, and 
Jowler shall come down to show us where 
it is.” 

Firm, who had little faith in the nugget, 
but took it for a dream of mine, and had 
proved conclusively from his pillow that it 
could not exist in earnest, now with a gen- 
tle, satirical smile declared his anxiety to 
see it; and I led him along by his better 
arm, faster, perhaps, than he ought to have 
walked. 

In a very few minutes we were at the 
place, and I-ran eagerly to point it ; but be- 
hold, where the nugget had been, there was 
nothing except the white bed of the river! 
The blue water flowed very softly on its 
way, without a gleam of gold to corrupt it. 

“Oh, nobody will ever believe me again!” 
I exclaimed, in the saddest of sad dismay. 
“T dreamed about it first, but it never can 














ve been a dream throughout. You know 
[ told you about it, Unele Sam, even 
n you were very busy, and that shows 
t never ¢ ould have been a dream.” 
“You told me about it, I remember now,” 
Mr. Gundry answered, dryly ; “ but it does 
My 
because it 
the proper time for it to come, when 
good friends had no to lend. 
r heart was so good that it got into 
brain, and you must not be ve xed, my 
child; it has done you good to dream 
I said all along,” Firm observed. 
Miss Rema felt that it ought to be 
he believed that it must be, there. 
yavys so warm and trustful.” 
“Ts that all you are good for?” I cried, 
th no gratitude for his compliment. “ As 
re as [stand here, I saw a great bowlder 


+ follow that there was such a thing. 
vou may have imagined it ; 


money 


so 


,and so 


She is 


} 


cold, and so did Jowler, and I gave you 
he piece that he brought up. Did you take 
m all in a dream, Uncle 
n you get over that ?” 
[assure you that for the moment I knew 


Sam? Come, 


whether I stood upon my feet or head, 
til I perceived an extraordinary grin on 
e Sawyer’s ample countenance; but Firm 
vas not in the secret yet, for he gazed at 
e with compassion, and Uncle Sam look- 
Lat us both as if he were balancing our 


ties. 


“Send your dog in, 


} 


missy,” at last he 

“He is more your dog than mine, I 
ve, and he obeys you like a Christian. 

et him go and find it if he can.” 

At a sign from me, the great dog dashed 

ud seratched with all four feet at once, 

| made the valley echo with the ring of 

ehty barkings; and in than two 

ites there shone the nugget, as yellow 
nd as big as ever. 

“Ha! ha! I never saw a finer thing,” 
houted Uncle Sam, like a school-boy. “I 
were too many for you, missy dear; but the 
li dog wollops the whole of us. I just 
hot a barrow-load of gravel on your nug- 

t, to keep it all snug till Firm should 
me round; and if the boy had never come 

und, there the gold might have waited 

will of the Almighty. 


nv yr? 
anyhow, 


less 


It is a big spot, 


It certainly was not a little spot, though 
ey all seemed to make so light of it— 
ch vexed me, because I had found it, 
id was as proud as if I had made it. Not 
any means that the Sawyer was half as 
reless as he seemed to be; he put on much 
of this for my sake, having very lofty prin- 
ciples, especially concerning the duty of the 
young. Young people were never to have 
ill ideas, so far as he could help it, par- 
ticularly upon such matters as Mammon, or 
the world, or fashion ; and not so very sel- 
dom he was obliged to catch himself up in 


t} 
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ait 
tas 


his talking, when he chanced to be going 
and forgetting 


on 


that I, who required 

higher vein of thought for my youth, wi 

taking his words downright; and I think 
that all had a great deal to do with his 
treating all that gold in such an exemplary 
manner; for if it had really 
’ made him go 
shoot a great | 


mattered noth- 
the dark and 
arrow-load of gravel ove1 


ing, what 


in 


CHAPTER XV. 


BROUGHT TO BANK, 


THE sai 


among | 


ity of a man is mainly tested 


11S neighbors and kindred by the 
amount of consideration which he has co 
sistently given to cash. If money has been 
the chief object of his life, and he for it 
] 


SAaKC 


has spared nobody, no 
known to be successful than admiration 
verpowers all the ill-will he has caused. 


is shrewd, sagacious, long-headed, and 


sooner he 


Is 


as earned his success, and 


men grudge, while many seek to get a slice 
of it; but he, as a general rule, declines any 
premature distribution, and for this custody 
of his wealth he is admired all the more by 
those who have no hope of sharing it. 

As soon as ever it was known that Uncle 
Sam had lodged at his banker’s a tremen- 
dous lump of gold, which rumor declared to 
be worth at least a hundred thousand dol- 
lars, friends from every side poured in, all 
in hot haste, to lend him their last farthing. 
The Sawyer was pleased with their kind- 
ness, but thought that his second-best whis- 
key met the merits of the ease. And he was 
more particular than usual with his words; 
for, according to an old saying of the dig- 
gers, a big nugget always has children, and, 
being too heavy to go very far, it is likely 
to keep all its little ones at home. Many 
people, therefore, were longing to seek for 
the frogs of this great toad; for so in their 
slang the miners calledthem, with a love of 
preternatural history. But Mr. Gundry al- 
lowed no search for the frogs, or even the 
tadpoles, of his patriarchal nugget. And 
much as he hated the idea of sowing the 
seeds of avarice in any one, he showed him- 
self most consistent now in avoiding that 
imputation; for not only did he refuse to 
show the bed of his great treasure, after he 
had secured it, but he fenced the whole of 
it in, and tarred the fence, and put loop- 
holes in it; and then he established Jowler 
where he could neither be shot nor poison- 
ed, and kept a man with a double-barreled 
rifle in the ruin of the mill, handy to shoot, 
but not easy to be shot; and this was a res- 
olute man, being Martin himself, who had 
now no business. Of course Martin grum- 
bled; but the worse his temper was, the 
better for his duty, as seems to be the case 
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with a great many men; and if any one had 
come to console him in his grumbling, never 
would he have gone away again. 

It would have been reckless of me to 
pretend to say what any body ought to do; 
from the first to the last I left every thing 
to those who knew so much better; at the 
same time I felt that it might have done no 
harm if I had been more consulted, though 
I never dreamed of saying so, because the 
great gold had been found by me, and al- 
though I cared for it scarcely more than for 
the tag of a boot-lace, nobody seemed to me 
able to enter into it quite as I did; and as 
soon as Firm’s danger and pain grew less, I 
began to get rather impatient, but Uncle 
Sam was not to be hurried. 

Before ever he hoisted that rock of gold, 
he had made up his mind for me to be there, 
and he even put the business off, because I 
would not come one night, for I had a super- 
stitious fear on account of its being my fa- 
ther’s birthday. Uncle Sam had forgotten 
the date, and begged my pardon for propos- 
ing it; but he said that we must not put it 
off later than the following night, because 
the moonlight would be failing, and we durst 
not have any kind of lamp, and before the 
next moon the hard weather might begin. 
All this was before the liberal offers of his 
friends, of which I have spoken first, al- 
though they happened to come after it. 

While the Sawyer had been keeping the 
treasure perdu, to abide the issue of his grand- 
son’s illness, he had taken good care both to 
watch it and to form some opinion of its 
shape and size; for, knowing the pile which 
I had described, he could not help finding it 
easily enough; and indeed the great fear 
was that others might find it, and come in 
great force to rob him; but nothing of that 
sort had happened, partly because he held 
his tongue rigidly, and partly, perhaps, be- 
cause of the simple precaution which he had 
taken. 

Now, however, it was needful to impart 
the secret to one man at least; for Firm, 
though recovering, was still so weak that it 
might have killed him to go into the water, 
or even to exert himself at all; and strong 
as Uncle Sam was, he knew that even with 
hoisting-tackle, he alone could never bring 
that piece of bullion to bank; so, after much 
consideration, he resolved to tell Martin of 
the mill, as being the most trusty man about 
the place, as well as the most surly; but he 
did not tell him until every thing was ready, 
and then he took him straightway to the 
place. 

Here, in the moonlight, we stood waiting, 
Firm and myself and Suan Isco, who had 
more dread than love of gold, and might be 
useful to keep watch, or even to lend a hand, 
for she was as strong as an ordinary man. 
The night was sultry, and the fire - flies 
(though dull in the radiance of the moon) | 








darted, like soft little shooting-stars, aepos. 
the still face of shadow, and the flood of 
light of the moon was at its height, ¢ 
merging every thing. 

While we were whispering and kee) 
in the shade for fear of attracting ; 
derer’s notice, we saw the broad figury 
the Sawyer rising from a hollow of the bs 
and behind him came Martin the fore; 


th 


any wa 


and we soon saw that due preparation ha: 
been made, for they took from under soy). 
drift-wood (which had prevented us fro) 
observing it) a small movable crane, ; 
fixed it on a platform of planks which ¢] 
set up in the river-bed. 

“ Palefaces eat gold,” Suan Isco said. » 
flectively, and as if to satisfy herself. “}, 
eat, drink, die gold; dem pull gold out 
one other’s ears. Welly hope Mellican ma 
get enough gold now.” 

“Don’t be sarcastic, now, Suan,” I ans 
ed; “as if it were possible to have enoug 
“For my part,” said Firm, who had be 

unusually silent all the evening, “I wish 
had never been found at all. As sure as 
stand here, mischief will come of it. It w 
break up our household. L[hope it will turn 
out a lump of quartz, gilt on the face, as 
those big nuggets do, ninety-nine out of a 
hundred. LThave had no faith init all along 

“ Because I found it, Mr. Firm, I suppose, 
I answered, rather pettishly, for I never had 
liked Firm’s incessant bitterness about 
nugget. ‘ Perhaps if you had found it, Mi 
Firm, you would have had great faith in it 

“Can’t say, can’t say,” was all Firm’s rm 
ply; and he fell into the silent vein agai 

“ Heave-ho! heave-ho! there, you sons of 
cooks!” cried the Sawyer, who was splash 
ing for his life in the water. “I’ve tackled 
’un now. Just tighten up the belt, to see 
if he biteth centre-like. You can’t lift’ 
Lord bless’ee, not you. It’ll take all I know 
to do that, I guess; and Firm ain’t to lay no 
hand to it. Don’t you be in such a doggoned 
hurry. Hold hard, can’t you?” 

For Suan and Martin were hauling fo1 
their lives, and even I caught hold of a rop 
end, but had no idea what to do with it, 
when the Sawyer swung himself up to bank, 
and in half a minute all was orderly. He 
showed us exactly where to throw ou 
weight, and he used his own to such good 
effect that, after some creaking and groan 
ing, the long horn of the crane rose steadily, 
and a mass of dripping sparkles shone in tlic 
moonlight over the water. 

“Hurrah! whatawhale! How the tough 
ash bends!” cried Uncle Sam, panting like a 
boy, and doing nearly all the work himseli 
“Martin, lay your chest to it. We'll grass 
him in two seconds. Californy never saw a 
sight like this, I reckon.” 

There was plenty of room for us all to 
stand round the monster and admire it. In 
shape it was just like a fat toad, squatting 




















with his shoulders up and panting. Even 
a rough resemblance to the head and the 
inches might be discovered, and a few 
ots of quartz shone here and there on the 
«listening and bossy surface. 


Some of us 
can to feel and handle it with vast admi- 
but Firm, with his heavy boots, 
ide a vicious kick at it, and a few bright 
les, like sparks, flew off. 
“Why, what ails the lad ?” cried the Saw- 
in some wrath; “ what harm hath the 
ne ever done to him? To my mind, this 
ere lump is a proof of the whole creation 
the world, and who hath lived long 
ugh to gainsay? Here this lump hath 
without changing crea- 
tion’s day; here it is, as big and heavy as 
when the Lord laid hand to it. What good 
to argue agin such facts? Supposin’ the 
world come out o’ nothing, with nobody to 
fetch it, or to say a word of orders, how ever 


rion’: 


color, since 


ld ’a managed to get a lump of gold 
it? They clever fellers is too 
ver, Let’em put all their heads togeth- 
ind turn out a nugget, and Ill 


in 
believe 


Uncle Sam’s reasoning was too deep for 
ny but himself to follow. He was not long 
perceiving this, though we were content 
to admire his words without asking him to 
explain them; so he only said, “ Well, well,” 
nd began to try with both hands if he could 
ft thislump. He stirred it, and moved it, 
nd raised it a little, as the glisten of the 
cht upon its roundings showed; but lift it 
irly from the ground he could not, however 
might bow his sturdy legs and bend his 
chty back to it; and, strange to say, he 

s pleased for once to acknowledge his 
own discomfiture. 

“Five hundred and a half I used to lift to 
the height of my knee-cap easily; I may ’a 
fallen off now a hundred-weight with years, 
in my back, and rheumatics ; 
mt this here little toad is a clear hundred- 
weight out and beyond my heftage. If 
there’s a pound here, there’s not an ounce 
nder six hundred-weight, I'll lay a thousand 
dollars. Miss Rema, give a name to him. 
All the thundering nuggets has thundering 


hames. 


nd strings 


“Then this shall be called ‘Uncle Sam,’ 
I answered, “ because he is the largest and 
the best of all.” 

“Tt shall stand, miss,” cried Martin, who 
was in great spirits, and seemed to have bet- 
tered himself forever. “ You could not have 
given it a finer name, miss, if you had con- 
sidered for a century. Uncle Sam is the 
name of our glorious race, from the kindness 
of our natur’. Every body’s uncle we are 
now, in vartue of superior knowledge, and 
freedom, and giving of general advice, and 


stickin’ to all the world, or all the good of 


+ 


it. Darned if old Sam aren’t the front of 
creation !” 
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“Well, well,” said the Sawye r, “let 
call it ‘Uncle Sam,’ if the dear young lady 
likes it; it would be bad luck to change the 
name; but, for all that, we must look un- 
common sharp, or some of our glorious race 


us 


will come and steal it afore we unbutton 
our eyes.” 

“Pooh !” cried Martin; but he knew very 
well that his master’s words were common- 
; and left him on guard with a 
double-barreled gun, and Jowler to keep 
watch with him. And the next day he told 
us that he had spent the night in such a 


sense we 


frame of mind from continual thought that 
when our pet cow came to drink at day- 
break, it was but the blowing of her breath 
that saved her from taking a bullet between 
her soft tame eyes. 

Now it could not in any kind of way hold 
good that such things should continue ; and 
the Sawyer, though loath to lose sight of the 
nugget, perce ived that he must not sacrifice 
all the morals of the neighborhood to it, and 
he barely had time to dispateh it on its road 
at the bottom of a load of lumber, with Mar- 
tin to drive, and Jowler to sit up, and Firm 
to ride behind, when a troop of mixed rob- 
bers came riding across, with a four-wheel 
cart and two sturdy mules 
off every thing. 


enough to drag 
They had clearly heard of 
the golden toad, and desired to know more 
of him; but Uncle Sam, with his usual bland- 
ness, met these men at the gate of his yard, 
and upon the top rail, to ease his arm, he 
rested a rifle of heavy metal, with seven re- 
volving chambers. The robbers found out 
that they had lost their way, and Mr. Gun- 
dry answered that so they had, and the 
sooner they found it in another direction, 
the better it for them. They 
thought that he had all his men inside, and 
they were mighty civil, though we had only 
two negroes to help us, and Suan Isco, with 
a But their curiosity 
was such that they could not help asking 
about the gold; and, than 
them, Uncle Sam replied that, upon his hon- 
And the fame of 
his word was so well known that these fel- 
tell the truth, 
even at confession) believed him on the spot, 


would be 


great gun cocked. 


sooner sho t 


or, the nugget was gone. 
lows (none of whom could 


and begged his pardon for trespassing on his 
They hoped that he would not 
say a word to the Vigilance Committee, who 
hanged a poor fellow for losing his road ; and 
he told them that if they made off at once, 
nobody should pursue them; and so they 
rode off very happily. 


premises. 


ee 


CHAPTER XVI. 


FIRM AND INFIRM. 


STRANGE as it may appear, our quiet lit- 
tle home was not yet disturbed by that great 
discovery of gold. The Sawyer went up to 
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the summit of esteem in public opinion; but 
to himself and to us he was the same as 
ever. He worked with his own hard hands 
and busy head just as he used to do; for al- 
though the mill was still in ruins, there was 
plenty of the finer work to do, which always 
r q uired hand-labor. Andat night he would 
sit at the end of the table furthest from the 
fire-place, with his spectacles on, and his 
red cheeks glowing, while he designed the 
future mil 


1, which was to be built in the 
spring, and transcend every mill ever heard, 
thought, or dreamed of. 

We all looked forward to a quiet winter, 
snug with warmth and cheer in-doors, and 
bright outside with sparkling trees, brisk 
air, and frosty appetite, when a foolish idea 
arose Which spoiled the comfort at least of 
two of us. Ephraim Gundry found out, 01 
fancied, that he was entire ly filled with love 
of a very young maid, who never dreamed 
of such things, and hated even to hear of 
them; and the maid, unluckily, was my- 
self. 

During the time of his ailment I had been 
with him continually, being only too glad 
to assuage his pain, or turn his thoughts 
away from it. I partly suspected that he 
had ineurred his bitter wound for my sake; 
though I never imputed his zeal to more 
than a young man’s natural wrath at an 
outrage. But now he left me no longer in 
doubt, and made me most uncomfortable. 
Perhaps I was hard upon him, and after- 
ward I often thought so, for he was very 
kind and gentle; but I was an orphan child, 
and had no one to advise me in such mat- 
ters. I believe that he should have consid- 
ered this, and allowed me to grow a little 
older; but perhaps he himself was too young 
as yet and too bashful to know how to man- 
ize things. It was the very evening after 
his return from Sacramento, and the beau- 
ty of the weather still abode in the soft 
warm depth around us. In every tint of 
rock and tree and playful glass of river a 
quiet clearness seemed to lie, and a rich con- 
tent of color. The grandeur of the world 
was such that one could only rest among it, 

eking neither voice nor thought. 

Therefore I was more surprised than 
pleased to hear my name ring loudly through 
the echoing hollows, and then to see the 
bushes shaken, and an eager form leap out. 
I did not answer a word, but sat with a 
wreath of white bouvardia and small adi- 
antum round my head, which I had plaited 
anyhow. 

“What a lovely dear you are!” cried Firm, 
and then he seemed frightened at his own 
words. 

*T had no idea that you would have fin- 
ished your dinner so soon as this, Mr. Firm.” 

‘And youdid not want me. You are vexed 
toseeme. Tell the truth, Miss Rema.” 

‘I always tell the truth,’ I answered ; 





“and I did not want to be disturbed 
now. Ihave so many things to think o; 

“And not me among them. Oh 
course you never think of me, Erema,’ 

“Tt is very unkind of you to Say that,” ] 
answered, looking clearly at him, as a , 
looks at a man. “And it is not true, | 
sure you, Firm. Whenever I have th 
of dear Uncle Sam, I very often go on 
think of you, because he is so fond of y 

“But not for my own sake, Erem 1: 
never think of me for my own sake.” 

“But yes, I do, I assure you, Mr. Firm; | 
do greatly. There is scarcely a day that | 
do not remember how hungry you are, and J 
think of you.” 

“Tush!” replied Firm, with a lofty ¢ 
“Even for a moment that does not in any 
way express my meaning. My mind is yey 
much above all eating when it dwells 1 
you, Erema. I have always been fo: 
you, Erema.” 

* You have always been good to me, Fir 
I said, as I managed to get a great bray 
between us. “ After your grandfather, a 
Suan Isco, and Jowler, I think that I ]i 
you best of almost any body left to m 
And you know that I never forget \ 


_ 
slippers.” 


no 


1G 


“Erema, you drive me almost wild } 
never understanding me. Now will vy: 
just listen to a little common-sense? \ 
know that I am not romantic.” 

“Yes, Firm; yes, I know that you neve1 
did any thing wrong in any way.” 

* You would like me better if I did. What 
an extraordinary thing it is! Oh, Erema, I 
beg your pardon.” 

He had seen in a moment, as men seem to 
do, when they study the much quicker fa 
of a girl, that his words had keenly wound 
ed me—that I had applied them to my fa 
ther, of whom I was always thinking, thoug 
I scarcely ever spoke of him. But I kne\ 
that Firm had meant no harm, and I gayi 
him my hand, though I could not speak. 

“My darling,” he said, “ you are very deat 
to me — dearer than all the world besides 
I will not worry you any more. Only say 


| that you do not hate me.” 


“How could 1? How could any body? 
Now let us go in and attend to Uncle Sam 
He thinks of every body before himself.” 

“And I think of every body after myseli 
Is that what you mean, Erema ?” 

“To be sure! if you like. You may put 
any meaning on my words that you think 
proper. Iam accustomed to things of that 
sort, and I pay no attention whatever, when 
I am perfectly certain that I am right.” 

“T see,” replied Firm, applying one finget 
to the side of his nose in deep contempla- 
tion, which, of all his manners, annoyed m¢ 
most. “I see how it is; Miss Rema is al 


| ways perfectly certain that she is right, and 


the whole of the rest of the world quite 
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holding a first-rate opinion of one’ 


You are not what I thought of you,” I 


eing vexed beyond bearance by sucl 
mS 
any thing nore, pl ase t¢ 
temper. I 


_and feeling their gross injustice. 
sh to 
e it until you recover youl 


te accustomed to rude Ss. 


h these words, I drew away and walk 
ff, partly in earnest and partly in joke, 
ng to hear another word ; 


d back, being well out of sight, there 


sh and when 


till, with his head on his hands, and 


rt had a little ache for him. 
rmined 
eareful. I « 


to say no more, 


extremely 
e blame Ephraim Gundry 
often. I 


t to look at him again unl 


1 + 
Ould Dot 


for le 


sut I took good care 


wk 
it me very 
he said some- 


SS Si 


ld 
He was sharp enough very 


¢ that made me laugh, and then I cou 


scarcely help it. 
on to find out this; and then he did a thing 
hwas most unfair, as [found out long aft- 
rd. He bought an American. k, 

ideas wholly new to me, and these he 
itted to heart, and brought them 
sown productions. If had only known 
nust have been exceedingly sorry tor 
But | 


3, perhaps for old acquaintance’ sake 


ny} at-boo 


Out 


Tnele Sam used to laugh and rub 
ind 
vyhen Uncle Sam laughed, there was no- 
near who could help laughing with him. 
] witty 
, 


d pleasant of men, though I tried to ] 


1e most 


\nd so I began to think Firm t 


} 
Ook 


But perhaps the most careful and delicate 


how Uncle Sam went 


“Ss Was to see 
I could not understand him ata 
, and thought him quite changed from 
old Unele Sam; but afterward, when I 
e to know, his behavior was as clear and 
He 
strange ideas about what he gen- 
ly called “ tl kind.” Accord- 


¢ to his ideas (and pe rhaps the y were not 


| just 


shallow as the water of his own river. 

ul very 
ie female 
unusual among mankind, especially set- 
of a good but weak 
id consistently inconsistent sort. The sur- 
whatever their 
think 


was hedged 


, all “females” were 


8 


make them do 
to 


wanted, 


way to 
betters wanted, was make them 
that it not 
with obstacles beyond their power to over- 
come, and so to provoke and tantalize them 
set their hearts upon doing it. In 
cordance with this idea (than which there 
none more mistaken), he took the 
greatest pains to keep me from having a 
word to say to Firm; and even went so far 
as to hint, with winks and nods of pleas- 
try, that his heart 
upon the pretty Miss Sylvester, the daugh- 
ter of a man who owned a herd of pigs, 
much too near our saw-mills, and herself a 
young woman of outrageous dress, and in a 
larger light contemptible. But when Mr. 


was but 


ac- 


can be 


an grandson’s was set 


Well, after all, there is nothing | Gundry, without any words, conveyed thi 
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* ot news ton 


e, Limmediately felt quite 


ly but harmless Pennsy! 
hi ul he 
o he Ip It; 

ght 

the more li 


Lie? 


liking for gau 

for he 1amed I 
and I 
Firm 


SO 


parents 


he was too 


young t 


heartily hoped that she m 


sult 
seemed all 
could 
that point, } 

| 


¢ him pure 


whit 


3 h 


ely to de 


L nobl 


rie 


} } 
il Sit K 
} 


be « 


is conduct not 
iowever, I said not a word, 
for | 
feeling it a great relief that 
not say any 
that 
told Suan Isco how glad I was. 

Chis I had bette 
led toa great ¢ xplosion, and drove me 
the 


- 
mill was finishes 


vy to judge imself, and 
he 


I was glad 


and I 


now could 


thing more to me. 


his taste was so ea leased, 


have lett unsaid, 


from place altogether before tl 
1, and before I should oth 
rone 


friends who wert 
| 


n that I eould 


Wise hav c 


rou 


| 
staid 


have 


there much longer, even if this had neve 


come to pass; for wet k by week and month 


by month I was growing more uneasy : 


uh 
at obligations or dé pende nee 
re friends (for th 
ly that I seemed to confer the favor 


but from m of la 


easy not my 1 
upon mi ey managed that 
so kind 


y oWn sense ecving far behind 


my 


duty. 
For now the bright air, and the wholesome 
] 


coodness around 


food, and the pleasure of 


me, were making me ut knowl 


grow, 


edge or notice, into a tall and not altogether 


to be overlooked young woman. 


ceedingly shy about this, and 
one spoke of it; but yet in 


it was so; and how could I hel 


my 


when people said, as rough people will 
Unc le 


as handsome does,” 


“ec | ' ] 
even Sam sometimes, ** Handsome 


or “ Be uty nlv sk 
it my duty not to 
] 


Le 


is Oo 


deep,” and so on, I made 
be put out, but to bear it in mind and 
thankful. And though I had no idea of any 
fluence at the moment, I hope that 

the grandeur of nature nind and the lofty 
ed 


from dwelling too much on myself, as Per 


such in 
ar 
style of every thing may have sav me 
l- 
sylvania Sylvester did. 
Now the more I felt 
and health and buoyant 


knew that the time 


age 
surer I 
was come for me to do 
some good with them; not to benefit the 
world in general, in a large and scattery 
way (as many young people set out 
), but to right the 
wrong of my own house, and bring home 
justice to my heart. This may be 
thought a partial and paltry object to set 
out with; and it is not for me to say other 
At the time, it 
other light except as my due business, and I 
never took any large view at all 


to de, 


and never get any further 


own 


wise. occurred to me in no 


But even 


1-7 
Kit 


now I do believe (though not yet in pi 
of wisdom) that if every body, in its own 
little space and among its own little 

ments, will only do and take nothing with- 
out pure taste of the salt of justice 


move- 


" 1- 
* ho reeak- 
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ing atrocity of national crimes could ever 
taint the heaven. 

Such questions, however, become me not. 
I have only to deal with very little things, 
sometimes too slim to handle well, and too 
hazy to be woven; and if they seem below 
my sense and dignity to treat of, I can only 
say that they seemed very big at the time 
when I had to encounter them. 

For instance, what could be more impor- 
tant, in a little world of life, than for Uncle 
Sam to be put out, and dare even to think 
illof me? Yet this he did; and it shows 
how shallow are all those theories of the 
other sex which men are so pleased to in- 
dulge in. Scarcely any thing could be more 
ridiculous from first to last, when calmly and 
truly considered, than the firm belief which 
no power of reason could for the time root 
out of him. 

Uncle Sam, the dearest of all mankind to 
me, and the very kindest, was positively low 
enough to believe, in his sad opinion of the 
female race, that my young head was turn- 
ed because of the wealth to which I had no 
claim, except through his own justice. He 
had insisted at first that the whole of that 
great nugget belonged to me by right of 
sole discovery. I asked him whether, if any 
stranger had found it, it would have been 
considered his, and whether he would have 
allowed a “ greaser,” upon finding, to make 
off with it. At the thought of this, Mr. 
Gundry gave a little grunt, and could not 
fo so far as to maintain that view of it. 
But he said that my reasoning did not fit; 
that I was not a greaser, but a settled in- 
habitant of the place, and entitled to all a 
settler’s rights; that the bed of the river 
would have been his grave but for the risk 
of my life, and therefore whatever I found 
in the bed of the river belonged to me, and 
me only. 

In argument he was so much stronger 
than I could ever attempt to be that I gave 
it up, and could only say that if he argued 
forever it could never make any difference. 
He did not argue forever, but only grew 
obstinate and unpleasant, so that I yielded 
at last to own the half share of the bullion. 

Very well. Every body would have 
thought, who has not studied the nature of 
men or been dragged through it heavily, 
that now there could be no more trouble 
between two people entirely trusting each 
other, and only anxious that the other should 
have the best of it. Yet, instead of that 
being the case, the mischief, the myriad mis- 
chief, of money set in, until I heartily wish- 
ed sometimes that my miserable self was 
down in the hole which the pelf had left 
behind it. 

For what did Uncle Sam take into his 
head (which was full of generosity and large 
ideas, so loosely packed that little ones grew 
between them, especially about womankind) 


what else did he really seem to thin} 
with the downright stubbornness of a]] hi, 
thoughts, but that I, his poor debtor 
pensioner and penniless dependent, was « 
set up and elated by this sudden access , 
fortune that henceforth none of the say 
race was high enough for me to think of? 
It took me a long time to believe that 
fair and just a man ever could set such j; 
terpretation upon me. And when it becam, 
too plain that he did so, truly I know 
whether grief or anger was uppermost 
my troubled heart. 


and 


i 


KITCHEN AND DINING-ROOM.* 
eo importance of good cookir ¢ 
means of health and happiness is very 
much underrated by many housekeepers 
especially those of America. Ther 1 
always be enough to eat, but the qualit 
considered of much less consequence ; pn 
vided it be wholesome and not too n 
trouble to prepare, the ordinary Ameri: 
mind is fully satisfied. The taste of t] 
thrifty housekeeper runs much more 
fine display of table-linen, silver, and glas 
things which delight the eye, but can never 
satisfy a hungry man, nor promote friet 
ship and good humor. At how many ta- 
bles, even of rich Americans, may we find 
this gorgeous array of table furniture, and 
view the elegant china filled with food 
which any ordinary French laborer would 
turn up his nose! Among people of moder- 
ate means the erroneous idea prevails that 
delicate living is extravagant and out of 
the reach of ordinary mortals, who eat their 
greasy beef and watery potatoes with thi 
comforting reflection that thereby they are 
practicing the great virtue of economy. 
This is a terrible mistake. Those same 
people are daily wasting material enough 
to enable any French peasant woman to 
prepare a delicate and palatable repast. 
Economy in the kitchen is of course impos- 
sible where matters are left in charge of 
some ignorant cook who can not, and would 
not if she could, pay the least attention to 
the saving and proper use of all the bits 
and ends which under her sway find thei 
way to the soap-fat man and the swill tub. 
Waste appears to be the grand watch-word 
of the ordinary American or English kitchen, 
and it is all the more piteous to behold when 
we consider the saving and thrifty chara: 
ter of these very people. This waste, then, 
is purely the result of ignorance and inat- 
tention to What is really one of the great 
questions of social life. On this account 
* Practical Cooking and Dinner-Giving: A Treatise 
containing Practical Instructions in Cooking, in the 
Combination and Serving of Dishes, and in the Fash- 
ionable Modes of Entertaining at Breakfast, Lunch, 
and Dinner. By Mrs. Mary F. Henprrson, Iilus- 
trated. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
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ry new book bringing forward new facts 

jae ideas in regard to this all-impor 

cnbiect should be warmly welcomed 

faithfully studied by every American 

“From innate coquetry alone,” 

Mrs. Henderson, “the French women 

ite the powers of their dainty table. 

ng is an art they cultivate. Any of 

monde are proud to originate a new 

inv famous ones doing them credit 

their names.” Until this is true 

an women as well, the American 

n searcely be expected to rise above 

esent mediocrity, for, alas! Mrs. Hen- 

<on’s remark is too true, that “ American 

mn seem possessed with the idea that it 

the fashion to know how to cook: 

san ace omplishment, the art of cook- 

s not as ornamental as that of needle- 
: or piano-play ing.” 

‘astronomy is the art, above all others, 
h comforts and supports man from the 
tothe grave. His whole strength t 
iplish his life-work, whatever it may 

ends upon it,and it is a mistaken 
at time and thought given to the 
ion of delicate and tempting food is 
energy thrown away upon things 
ise the lower senses of man alone. A 
us plate is a means of moral culture, 
man will rise from partaking of the 
compounds of some French kitchen 
fitter condition to use his brains to some 
se than after simply satisfying his 
er with the greasy, heavy dishes pre- 
d by some ignerant and eareless cook. 
ancient Romans were the kings of all 
, and surpassed in their magnificent 
vance the most studied excesses of 
present time. ‘The Emperor Vitellius, 
. his great feasts, pre sented his 
h a dish prepared from the brains 
icocks and nightingales’ tongues at a 
t of $40,000. It is pitiful to think of all 
beauty and song sacrificed to please the 


+ 


late of those ancient gourmands, and a 


ter for congratulation that the epicure 


to-day seeks more legitimate material to 


sfy his delicate requirements. The taste 
the Roman epicure was so fanciful that 
pus or pike was not considered of a suf- 
ntly delicate flavor unless it had been 
sht between two certain bridges of the 
er—the Pontem Milvium and Sublicium. 
se old Roman cooks understood well 


he mystery of dressing fish. In Horace’s 


re of the miser’s dinner, how savory is 
deseription of the lamprey-eel: “ There 


brought a lamprey-eel, stretched out in a 


ter among floating shrimps.” This eel 
is caught when pregnant; which, after 
ng young, would have been less delicate 
ts tlesh,” this last statement reminding 
of the delicate palate which prefers the 
shad to any other kind for the same rea- 


1 that the epicure of olden time chose the 


DINING-ROOM. 125, 
‘pregnant eel.” For this dish of eel and 
shrimps was prepared the celebrated garum 
sauce, used as a dressing for many Roman 

a Fl 


e principal ingredient of this 
ew the juice of an Iberian fish, ob- 


tained by inacerating its intestines in salt 


ength of time. With this juice 
were mixed wine, Il, Vinegar, and spices. 


for a certain | 


rhis sauce was a favo te dressing at the ta- 
bles of all we 

» accustomed to bes 
eggs, which were supposed te ngthen 


vier food. After the v: us courses of 
d and 


med witl 


the appetite and prep he s omach for 


old Roman proverb, “ 
England, during the early time 
food served upon the table was simply a ol 


forerunner of the taste of the Englisl 


were roasted whole at their n 

An ancient ballad-singe1 

cibility of the Britons so long 

“fed upon beef,” and according 
appearances their 

subverted for : 

n reality, the b 

Some curious chronic] remain concerning 
the domestie h { f the English during 
the Middle Age The dinner hour, even 
among the highest ranks of soci ty, was 
early, rarely later than eleven o’clock. 
course the supper was taken at an 

hour also, before dusk if possible, : 
means of well lighting the table were not 
very abundant, and early to bed was the gen 
eralrule. In dressing the table, the central 
and most ornamental dish was the salt-cellar, 
which was generally placed in the centre. 
Salt was regarded with profoundly super 
stitious feelings. A code published during 
the fifteenth century for the behavior of 
servants directs that, reparing the table 
for a meal, after layir ! oth, the salt 
should invariably be xt upon the 
board, as this was su} to insure suec- 
‘ess to the dinner ar y igestion to the 
guests. Knives were seldom provided, as 
each guest was expected to bring his own 
in a sheath attached to the girdle. To pro 
duce a decent and well-cleaned knife was 
regarded as a mark of respect to the host, 
and a shabby and uncleanly blade was con- 
sidered a direct insult to the character of 
the entertainer. An old code of politene SS 
and table behavior gives as one of its rules 
that the guest should “ bring no knyves un- 
skoured to the table.” 

The use of forks at table was unknown 
in England until a comparatively recent 
date. About the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury they were introduced into France from 
Italy. A young monk took one to the con- 
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vent of St. Maur, to the horror of his elder | the habit of noting down at night the , 
and more conservative brothers, who regard- | nary impressions of each day, careful], Writ 
ed it as a sinful vanity, in direct opposition |ing out the modifications he had madi 


to the Divine providence which had created | various dishes. At break of day he \ 


always behind the rest of the world in both | bors, chosing the finest and best of 4) 
political and social reforms, was the last | terials. On returning to his kitche; 
country to adopt the fork as an article of | went at once into the thick of business, ; 
table furniture. with cap and apron on, compounded { 
The most celebrated cooks, those who | dinners which gladdened the soul of the; 
have influenced the cuisine of all civilized | cure and diplomatist. Caréme believed t), 
nations, have all been born in France. Ev- | every great man must of necessity be a) 
ery Frenchman is an epicure by nature, and | icure, and his diplomatic dinne rs wer 


fingers to serve all such purposes. Spain, | the market seeking the elements of 


the delicacy of the national taste is visible | special pride and care. After the laly * 
in the products of the kitchens of all classes. | the day were over he always retired to | 
A French peasant woman, with a few eggs | room to write down his notes. While i 
and a sprinkling of wild herbs, will toss up | house of Baron Rothschild, Caréme met 
an omelet fit for a king, and the soups and | Rossini, and that connoisseur, who used 
salads, and a thousand little dishes prepared | prepare macaroni for his favorite frie, 
in a French cottage, possess a relishing sa- | with his own hands, expressed himself “x 
vor unknown to half the wealthy tables of | isfied and refreshed” with the dishes wh 
England and America. A Frenchman re- | graced the table of the great financier, 
alizes the importance of the gastronomic Although in France the gastronomii 
art, and brings all the sentiments of his soul | had always been considered of much im) 
and in a Frenchman they are many—to | tance, it was not until the reign of Loi 
assist him in the execution of his work. | XIV., who was a great gourmand, that 
The names of Soyer, Caréme, Gouffé, and the | art was carried to the point of perf 
unfortunate Vatel are the names of real | and delicacy it has since maintained. The 
artists who lived in an ideal world. Speak- | most celebrated cook at that time was Pier 
ing of these royal French cooks, an epicu- | de la Varonne, who left behind him sever 
rean writer says: “They areinventors—crea- | works containing the results of his si 
tors whose creations are infinitely various, | tific researches in the realm of gastronon 
and the beauties of which can be estimated | At this same period lived and died poor Va- 
by the most cultivated connoisseurs. They | tel, who carried his love and reverence fo 
are in mauy instances men of education, | his art to such a length that a slight « 
and in every instance men of good manners. | nary mortification cost him his life. In th 
A coarse-minded man could not reign for a} letters of Madame De Sévigné we find a 
day in the grande cuisine.” Caréme was one | quaint and truly touching description of th 
of these gentlemen-cooks—a genuine enthu- | tragic manner in which he met his deat 
siast for his art. He was born toward the | Writing to her daughter, she gives us a 
close of the last century, and came to Paris, | of domestic history from royal court 
a very poor boy, seeking his fortune. By | which would be amusing were our sym) 
chance he obtained a situation in a common | thies not so strongly enlisted for the untor- 
eating-house. This fact decided his whole | tunate maitre @hétel. She says: “ Only 
future life. He adopted cooking as a pro- | listen to what I learned upon arriving here, 
fession, and studied so faithfully that when | that Vatel, the great Vatel, maitre d’hotel 
only twenty years of age he was appointed | of Monsieur Fouquet, this man, with a ca- 
head cook in the kitchen of Prince Talley- | pacity distinguished above all others, whose 
rand. Later he became the royal cook of | splendid head was capable of managing tl 
England, Russia, and Vienna; but he was) affairs of a state, this man, on account ot 
never happy away from Paris, and returned | the non-arrival of a fish at the proper hour, 
there to superintend the establishment of | rushed to his room and stabbed himself with 
Baron Rothschild. Caréme studied cooking | his sword. You can picture to yourself th 
with true artistic enthusiasm, and not only | horrible disorder into which this accident 
compounded many new and valuable recipes | has thrown our féte. And only imagine that 
for choice delicacies, but wrote several books | while he was drawing his last breath, the 
upon the subject of cooking scientifically | fish arrived. This is all I know at present, 
considered. Among the books he left for| and I think you will find it enough. Th: 
the advice and consolation of his brethren | confusion here is very great. It is a griev- 
of the cordon bleu is a short autobiography, | ous thing to happen in the middle of a fete 
Which shows the real enthusiasm with which | costing fifty thousand crowns.” Poor Va- 
he followed his art. He says: “I have not | tel! if he had only waited until the fete was 
been overdesirous of wealth. My ambition | successfully concluded, and died peacefull) 
was serious and elevated, and very early in | in his bed, his name might never have lived 
life I desired to elevate my profession into | in history. In her next letter Madame De 
the dignity of an art.” He early acquired | Sévigné gives us farther particulars of the 


it- 








| event which brought consternation to 
ole court of gourmands. Every thing 

t against the success of the féte. The 

- arrived at Chantilly on Thursday even- 

° Ow ing to a large number of unexpect- 

| cuests, there was not roast meat enough 
supply all the tables, and this fact alone 

‘y atel wretched. He repeated several 

es to his friends that his honor was gone 

r, and although assured by the prince 

self that the supper at the king’s table 
een perfection, he retired to his room 

a miserable state of mind. Every thing 

t wrong with the féte that night. The 
vorks, Which had been prepared at an 
1ous expense, were ruined by a fog, and 

urt retired to bed almost as miserable 
sVatel. After a sleepless night Vatel arose 
early, determined that a magnificent 
ikfast should retrieve his fallen reputa- 
He had the night before taken the 
sution to send in all directions to secure 
intiful supply of fine fish. Very early 

ime a man with two small baskets of fish, 

| through a misunderstanding Vatel re- 

d the impression that there 

to be had. He waited a long time. 

ore fish were brought. He went into 

a fever, exclaimed to a friend that he could 
ver survive this new mortification, and 
hed to his room. Very soon the fish be- 

to arrive from all quarters. Vatel was 

it for to direct the preparation of them, 

it the poor cook was found dead on the 
or of his room, stabbed through the heart 
hi hand. ‘The prince was in de- 
ur, and the duke actually wept. The 
king, when told of the irreparable loss, went 
to a terrible passion, swore that Vatel had 
been badly used, that so precious a treasure 
ould have burdened with re- 
nsibility, and blamed the prince for his 
But all this lamentation did 
ot help poor Vatel, who lay dead, while the 
fish waited for the master-hand to dress 
em for the royal table. <A faint attempt 
is made to revive the féte, but the royal 
irmand refused to be comforted. Were 
not an actual historical occurrence that 
Vatel carried his enthusiasm for his art so 
far as to kill himself for a culinary failure, 
lis story would be considered as great an 
extravaganza as the character of Monsieur 
Mirobolant in Pendennis, that exquisite gen- 
Ueman, “adorned with many ringlets and 
who traveled with a library, pic- 
res, and piano, and presided over his fur- 
es and saucepans with all due state and 
ceremony. Monsieur Mirobolant is a dread- 
ful caricature of a true French cook. “It 
Was a grand sight to behold him in his dress- 
ig-gown composing a menu. He always 
sat down and played the piano for some time 
before. If interrupted, he remonstrated pa- 
thetically. Every great artist, he said, had 
need of solitude to perfectionate his works.” 


was 


ho 


s own 


been less 


gence, 


Chains, 
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The first French revolution not only 
dethroned the king, but produced a great 
change among Hitherto the 
common people, although possessed of all 
the instinets for delicate cookery, had been 
almost entirely destitute of means to grat- 
ify their tastes. This was especially true 
of the poor and oppressed population of 
the great cities. The revolution, which de- 
stroyed the homes of the noblesse and drove 
wealthy families to seek refuge beyond the 
frontier, left the cooks deprived of their sit- 
uations, and forced to support themselves 
by feeding the common people. 


the cooks. 


rhe resuit 
was the establishment of large numbers of 
cheap public restaurants, where the rabble 
of the street flocked in crowds, and fea 
upon formerly they had 
only tasted in dreams. Many cooks, who 
had worked for small salaries in the kiteh- 
ens of the found them- 
selves in an independent position and en 


sted 


delicacies which 


noblesse, suddenly 


the road to wealth. Delicate cookery be- 
came common and within the reach of every 
body, and the French popular restaurant 
became an established institution. Books 
began to be published containing directions 
for the cuisine, and to the ordinary recipe 
book were added all manner of elegant sug- 
gestions regarding kitchen and table ar- 
In 1203 the 
mands was started, and created a profound 
It is al- 
most impossible to obtain a complete set of 
this gastronomic record, which is very cu- 
rious reading on account of the many odd 


rangements. Almanach des Gour- 


sensation among Parisian epicures. 


items it contains respecting the progress of 
the gastronomic art in France. In the first 
volume, published in 1803, we read that “ in 
France five hundred and forty-three ways 
This to the 
common housekeeper, who can only 
ceive of fried, boiled, and poached, would 
seem an astonishing statement. Caréme, 
Soyer, Beauvilliers, and hundreds of other 
French cooks have made yaluable contribu- 
tions to the epicure’s library. 

We can not pass this collection of French 
to 
Brisse. The baron, a man who 
to the of uninventive 
housewives with his menus for every day in 
the year, evidently is fully impregnated 
with the idea that in France, and in France 
only, is the art of cooking understood. “It 
is in France,” he says, “that the most va- 
to be found, and it is 
the most skillful 


of cooking eggs are known.” 


con- 


cook-books without a word in reference 


the Baron 
has 


come rescue 


ried resources are 


there also that artistes 


have consecrated their talents to the prep- 
aration of new dishes with which we 


may 
enrich our menus.” We not feel the 
for the baron as we do for 
men like Caréme and Soyer, who went at 
their in a manly, practical way. 
There is too much of the Monsieur Mirobo- 
lant about him; 


can 
same respect 


} 
WOrK 


and we can easily fancy 
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him playing the piano and rolling his eyes | 


in a fine frenzy while composing his three 
hundred and sixty-six menus. No one can 
that he very inventive 
genius, and rarely repeats himself. He is 
skillful, too, in his artistic use of small ma- 
terial. 
diner de siége, composed by him—a 


deny possesses a 


There is in existence a menu for a 
dinner 
said to have been actually given and enjoyed 
by the Paris Jockey Club during the recent 
of Paris. Savory vegetables are not 
wanting in this menu, but, a 


sieve 
las for those who 
partook of it, salted horse, ass cutlets, roast- 
ed dog, and rat pie take the place of beef, 
veal, chickens, and pigeons. But not even 
famine could check the gastronomic ardor of 
the doughty baron. Undoubtedly he would 
have delighted in the preparation of gelée de 
old boots, if those had been all the material 
left him. To him the pleasures of the table 
are every thing, and there is nothing else in 
life. Hear what he says: 
of the table are 
rience, which 
we 


“The pleasures 
those which we first expe- 
desert latest, and which 
the 
most beautiful your imagination can paint, 
with the head of Madame Récamier, with 
the bearing, the enchanting graces, and the 
smile of the chief of the world’s beauties— 
who is worth those admirable partridges of 
Languedoc and divine 
flavor of which surpasses all the sweetness 
of Arabia? Would you put her on a line 
with the pies of foie gras or of duck, to 
which the towns of Strasburg, Toulouse, 
and Auch owe the better part of their ce- 
lebrity ? 


us 


taste oftenest. Is there a woman 


the Cevennes, the 


What is she in comparison with 
Who will dare 
the delicate veal of 


the sausages of Bologna ? 
to compare her with 
Rouen, the tenderness whiteness of 
which would make the Graces themselves 
blush?” The baron is evidently of a face- 
tious turn of mind, and much given to rev- 
erential contemplation of the good things 
provided for man to eat. He might ex- 
claim, with and Fletcher’s hun- 
gry courtier, “ What an excellent thing did 
God bestow upon man when He did give 
him a good stomach !” 

In the preparation of salads, America is 
far behind other countries. No French or 
German could live without his 
salad. If lettuce can not be obtained, a few 


and 


Beaumont 


peasant 


cold boiled potatoes or string-beans, with a 
bit of onion or parsley, will do just as well. 
Hundreds of bits ends, which are 
thrown away by an American housewife, 
could be compounded into a delicious salad 
with a suitable dressing. In our cities the 
art of salad-making is rapidly advancing, 
and nearly every housewife prides herself 


and 


upon the composition of a creamy mayon- 
naise ; but in the country, where lettuce and 
hundreds of salad vegetables and grasses 
grow in perfection, the art of salad-making 
isalmost unknown. Many recipes for salads 
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of fish, meat, and greens have come down to 
us in old Roman records, showing that - 
people of olden time were not behit dt 
present day in their attention to that 9 
petizing addition to a meal. It is alyyoc: 
impossible to give exact directions fo 
mixing of a savory salad. This is go) 
thing which should never be left to + 
hands of an ordinary cook, for no dis} 
quires so much delicacy of preparat 
Every cultivated man or woman should 
derstand this subtle mystery. The salad js 
the esthetic dish of the meal, the refres) 
ment and recreation after the more go 
plates which have satisfied the appetit; 
and it should be a direct offering from t 
hostess to the delicate palate of het 
If the salad is delicious, let no one fear { 
the rest of the dinner, for that is a « 
index to the whole character of the cuis 
We have already alluded to the wast 
habits practiced in American and Eng 
kitchens. The waste in fuel alone is some- 
thing stupendous. A Frenchman, it is s 
would almost cook an ox with the f 
which an English housewife consumn 
the roasting of a leg of mutton. T! 
partly due to the difference in heating 
paratus. While the Frenchman would b 
his pot au feu with a small handful of elar- 
coal, the English and American range m 
be heated with a whole hod of coal, 
heat enough be created to cook a whole dir 
ner, even if a little boiling water is all tl 
is required. The system of cooking eac!} 
pot over a little separate fire appears trou 
blesome at first, but the saving of both fu 
and heat 


11 


is so immense that one who ] 
ever managed a French or a Spanish kitch- 
en will think of them with longing wl 
Mrs 
Henderson gives some excellent suggestions 
about economy, for which she says she 
indebted to a poor French girl who lived 
St. Louis. 


working over one of our large ranges. 


Her parents were poor people, 
yet by care and skill they were able to liv 
better than hundreds of families of liberal 
means. “Their répertoire of cheap dishes 
was large; so there was always a change 
for at least each day of the week. A crum) 
of bread was never wasted. All odd mor- 
sels were dried in the oven, pounded, and 
put away in a tin box, ready for breading 
cutlets cut from any piece of mutton 01 
veal, and for many other purposes.” T! 
family contrived to prepare a delicious din 
ner every day at a very small expense. A 
salad was never wanting, for let it not b 
supposed that this addition to a dinnet 
an expensive luxury. An expenditure of 
few cents a day will provide some kind of 
a savory salad the year round. 

Nothing is so much abused in the making 
as coffee. While the simplest operation pos 
sible will produce a clear and fragrant bev- 
erage, it is a rare thing to obtain a cup fit 





KITCHEN AND 
lrink 
rary American family. 
, different ways of doing a simple thing 

t The 
, point should be to obtain a good well- 
ed and well-burned berry, and never 
to be ground until the moment of 
If it can be fresh burned every morn- 
rhe object 


beverage 


in an American restaurant or an 
Never were so 


4 


his matter of coffee-making. 


i 


yw 


it 


e flavor is more pertect. 
is to make a strong, cl 
hall preserve the and 
of the berry. ‘Thousands of Ameri- 
purchase a ground powder in packages, 
low 


ar 
aroma 


] pure 


t 


little of which has ever felt the g 
tropical sun, as every body knows that 
ory, pease, and all manner of beans are 
ul up to adulterate cottee. Many, too, 


lea to economize, boil the coffee 


i 


an it 
tly, so that a stronger decoction may 
tained from the same quantity of the 
nd berry. 


This is not where economy 
vin. To quote Professor Blot: “A 
bad drink can be made cheaper with many 
than with Professor Blot 
es not be lieve in boiling couee, Althoug!] 
flee may not be utterly ruined by boiling a 
inute or two, no beverage whose aroma has 


ad be 
Aut 
os cottee.” 


tially escaped in steam can preserve its 

ate flavor in perfection. 
wthority in most culinary matters, displays 
gular fussiness when he comes to cof- 


povyer, W ho is 


e-making. According to his directions, we 
to warm the powder and follow various 
te details, or the coffee will be worth- 
All this is unnecessary. Neither is it 
lisite to wet the powder with eggs and 
er things before making. He who car 
ke clear coffee without eggs will nev- 
rmake it with them. The coffee made by 
y old Cuban negress by placing the pow- 
n a pointed flannel bag, and simply 
ng boiling water through it, surpasses 


] 


flavor, 
erage produced, after much stirring of eggs 


much boiling, by our American cooks. 


clearness, and strength the bev- 


| 

In the preparation of cakes, pies, and 
sweetmeats, the American cuisine 
to learn from foreign nations. Many a coun- 
try housewife who could not make a decent 
ate of soup, or prepare a joint of meat i 
any way but au naturel, will make cakes, 
whip-custards, and all manner of fancy 
ams and jellies fit for a royal table. 
Where we fail the most is in the use of fla- 
voring and spices for meat and vegetables, 
hundreds of savory herbs which send fra- 
grance through European kitchens being 
entirely neglected by us, although they 
could be cultivated in any kitchen-garden. 

Professor Blot, who founded the New York 
Cooking Academy, published no end of reci- 
pes for relishing sauces; but for some rea- 
son American cooks were prejudiced against 
Professor Blot, and would not accept his 
good advice. Mrs. Henderson, being her- 
self an American lady, should certainly re- 


has little 


creau 
in 


} 
I 
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ceive attention from her country-women. 
Her chapter on sauces should add a savory 
tlavor to every American kitchen. 
only shows how simply and easily many rel- 


She not 


ishing sauces may be prepared, but at whai 
a small expense the necessary material may 
be obtained, 


The subject of dinners and dinner-giving 
many tl 


hin 
true unde1 


includes the consideration of ne 
| 


i. 


] 


not pertaining to the foor A 
standing of this act of friendship and hospi- 


sor ial 


tality would go far toward promoting 


enjoyment. How many shrink from invit- 


ing friends to share the good things of their 
a butler i 
} 


ii 


e n 
ow of sil 


table because they can not hay 
t 


But let us hope that our 


attendance, nor present a grand s 
ver and china! 


friends do not visit us that they may view 
day 
If they are peopl 


we should be willing to allow in our sacred 


lL come 


a display they can see any in a hundred 


windows on Broadway. 


domestic cirele, they wil in the same 


as we receive them, and accept our 


spirit 
simple repast in the proper way. Never 
allow to feel that you have 
yourself out” for him. We not 


ing of grand dinners or state occasions, 


a guest t *put 


spe ak- 


but 


rh are 
of those social gatherings which should oe- 


No lady 


ould ever 


cur continually friends. 


V hose ménage is well regulated 5s 
hesitate to & party 


friends to dinner. This is as larg 


among 
] 


I 


of six or eight 


receive 


ea hunm- 


ber as should be invited at one time, unless 
the 
its domestic character. 
of 
first reception of the guest. 


ot 


Is 


as to lose 
fee 
a dinner depends very much upon th 
The host 
to be at 
Every thing 
that 


} 
tit 


such grand s 


The w 


dinner 
] ] 
ne lle 


Ol 
hostess should always arrangé lib- 


erty when the 
should 
should require the attention of the hostess 
hould be free 


Sil 


guests arrive. 


be so well arranged nothing 


at the last moment, and she 
at rest, that 
her guests with a feeling of being 
Much is gained by thi 
a 


and she may at once in 


home. 8, i 
tle mortification the 
is the more easily overlooked. 


bri 
Wh: 


hevel 


inner may ig 
itevelr 
may happen, the hostess should 
! 
tl 


+ 


indication 


to 
“ There is 


pear annoyed, as this a dire 
that the presence of 
tain extent 


nothing more distressing 


| 


an embarrassnx 


ier guests 1s a cer- 


ryt 
a 


at a dinner com- 
pany,” says Mrs. Henderson, “than to see a 
at to detect an imter 
change of nervous glances between her and 
n 
“a 


sensibly to control the feelings of all t] 


hostess ill ease, or 


the servants. A host and hostess seem in- 
18 
guests, if matters not how many there may 
be.” 

“Never overload a plate nor oversupply 
a table,” says Mrs. Henderson. 
excellent rule. No ordinary person can eat 
more than a certain amount of food with en- 
joyment, and, provided that food be pre- 
pared with care and “attentive meditation,” 
a simple dinner will be better received than 


«hil 


This is 











Sciecnihagik -odeaiienl 


— ehney 


i 
y 
. 
i 
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an extensive menu. No ordinary house- 
keeper should make great exertions to pre- 
sent her guests with complicated dishes, the 
preparation of which she does not thorough- 
lx 





lerstand, Let your entertainment come 

isnear as possible to the every-day standard 
ot your menage. This will se cure ease both 
in the preparing of the dinner and the con- 
duct of the table-waiter. “In whatever 
style people live,” says Mr. Walker, in his 
Original, “ provided it is good in its kind, 
they will always have attractions to offer by 
means of a little extra exertion well directed 
within their own bounds; but when they 
pass those bounds they forego the advan- 
tages of var lety and ease.” 

* For reasonable and sensible people,” says 
Mrs. Henderson, “there is no dinner more 
satisfactory than one consisting first of a 
soup, then a fish garnished with boiled po- 
tatoes, followed by a roast, also garnished 
with one vegetable; perhaps an entrée, al- 
ways a salad, some cheese, and a dessert. 
This, well cooked and neatly and quietly 
served, is a stylish and good enough dinner 
for any one, and is within the power of a 
gentleman or lady of moderate means to give. 
It is the exquisite quality of a dinner or a 
wine that pleases us, not the multiplicity of 
dishes or vintages.” 

Simple dishes gain a much greater favor 
when placed upon the table handsomely gar- 
nished. A dinner which pleases not only the 
palate, but also the eye and mind, leaves a 
pleasanter impression upon the refined and 
cultivated guest. Besides the usual trim- 
ming of parsley and other salad greens, there 
» innumerable little things which can be 
used to advantage byatasteful cook. French 
scalloped knives and vegetable cutters of 
various patterns can be obtained at any 
house-furnishing store, with which pickled 
ts, pot: foes, carrots, onions, and tomatoes 
may be cut into various forms. Olives, fine 
pickles, jelly, and cold boiled eggs may all 
be used to render the various dishes attract- 
ive. The way the food is placed on a dish 
goes a long distance toward making it eat- 
able. 


Carving has been called one of the po- 
lite arts, an essential accomplishment in 
agentleman. Mrs. Henderson thinks—and 
every one must agree with her—that it is 
much more hospitable and home-like for the 
centleman to carve himself, and not leave 
the task to the butler. It is astonishing 
how few gentlemen comparatively under- 
stand elegant carving. How many hand- 
some joints and well-roasted turkeys are 
mangled and cut into unshapely pieces by a 
clumsy carver! It is a whim of the imag- 
ination, perhaps, but a shapeless hunk of 
roast beef can never taste as satisfactory as 
a smooth, elegantly cut slice. 

One great element of success in a dinner 
is perfect service. The waiter should be so 


skilled»in his department that it sl 
never be necessary for the hostess to }y 
noyed giving directions. The waiter sho 
be told in advance, if the dinner is a }j 
more complicated than usual, precisely + 
way the dishes are to be presented, 
great care should be taken to prevent 
fusion. The system practiced now to s 
an extent of keeping the waiter constan} 
in the dining-room is one not calculated ty 
improve the social character of a din 
He should only enter the room yw 
change of plates becomes necessary, a 
leave as soon as the course is served, J) 
ing the rest of the dinner he should rey 
outside within call only. Nothing 
social feeling so much as an excess of cer 
mony. 


in- 


The course of instruction pursued by t] 
teachers of the South Kensington School of 
Cookery in London is very much to be eo 
mended. This English national schoo] of 
cookery was the result of the London I; 
ternational Exhibition of 1873. “ Food a) 
its Preparations” formed one of the divis 
of the Exhibition, and the series of lectures 
on cookery connected with it proved so pop- 
ular that the idea occurred to certain infl 
ential persons, among whom was the Duke 
of Westminster, to establish a school wh 
should continue the good work so well be- 
gun. There are three courses of instructi 
The first is for beginners, who are made to 
understand the elementary principles of 
cookery and all pertaining thereto. T) 
knowledge of how to light and manage 
kitchen fire, and scrupulous cleanliness i 
all cooking utensils, are taught and insisted 
upon, and no learner is allowed to take 
step toward more intricate cooking until 
she understands the boiling of a kettle or 
toasting a piece of bread to perfection. The 
second course is for ladies, and includes 
course of lectures, and also a practice kiteh- 





en, where lessons are given in the preparing 
of every thing necessary for an elegant t 
ble. The third course is more especial] 

adapted to the wants of the poorer classes, 
where the wives and daughters of laboring 
men may learn how to conduct their simple 
ménage with cleanliness and economy, or fit 
themselves as cooks for small families with 
moderate incomes. The school occupies a 
handsome building near the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, and is fast proving itself a 
success. In London there are also smaller 
schools, like St. Mary’s and Christ-church 
kitchens, where the children of the poor re- 
ceive free instruction in the preparation of 
all kinds of simple dishes. Ladies kindly 
take charge of these classes, which are man- 
aged much in the same way as the mission 
sewing schools of America, the funds for the 


| purchase of materials being subscribed by 


charitable people. Often presents are re- 
ceived of eggs, chickens, and other articles 
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ood. 
es a week, the children prepare a regular 
er, which, when placed upon the table, 

s served out to them by the teachers. 
fhis feature might easily be introduced 
+) some of our mission schools, and the 
e object be gained of teaching the 
! something of great practical use 
d feeding them at the same time. 
tablished, these schools would be over- 
wded, and it would to 
ke attendance and good behavior at the 
day lesson indispensable conditions of 
The expense of fitting up an 
kitchen for the 
ild be small, and interest once 


Once 


be necessary 


[mission. 
iry simple purpose 


awaken- 
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On class days, which are several | ed in this movement, subscriptions for suf- 


ficient supplies would never be wanting. 
From this small beginning how many poor 
girls might be educated to make good cooks, 
and have a means of support placed in their 
hands far better than the dreary, half-paid 
labor at the sewing-machine ! 

Until the establishment of good institu- 
tions among us for the study of cookery, 
like that of South Kensington, our house- 
Wives must be 
the introduction of new delicacies 


dependent upon books for 
into their 
ménage, and every volume that brings fresh 
for the of the 
American cuisine 1s in of comfort 


suggestions improvement 
another ite 


added to our homes. 


A WOMAN-IATER. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

YDWARD SEVERNE, master of arts, 
1%) dreaded Rhoda Gale, M.D. He had 
eluded. in various degrees, several ladies 

it were no fools; but here was one who 

severed and puzzled him. Bright and 

1 as steel, quick and spirited, yet con- 

led by judgment, and always mistress of 

rself, she seemed to him a new species. 
worst of it was, he felt himself in the 
ver of this new woman, and, indeed, he 
no limit to the mischief she might pes- 
ly do him if she and Zoe compared notes. 

» had thought the matter over, and real- 

1 this more than he did when in London. 

ice the good youth’s delight at her ill- 

ss, noticed in a former chapter. 

Hi very thoughtful all breakfast- 
time, and as soon as it was over drew Vizard 
ipart, and said he would postpone his visit 
to London until he had communicated with 
3 man of business. He would go to the 
station and telegraph him, and by that 

ins would do the civil and meet Miss 

e. Vizard stared at him. 

“You meet my virago? Why, I thought 
you disapproved her entirely.” 

“No, no; only the idea of a female doctor, 
ot the lady herself. Besides, it is a rule 
with me, my dear fellow, never to let myself 
disapprove my friends’ friends.” 

“That is a bright idea, and yon are a good 
said Vizard. “Go and meet the 
pest by all means, and bring her here to 
luncheon. After luncheon we will drive her 
up to the farm and ensconce her.” 


was 


1) ” 
fellow, 


Edward Severne had this advantage over 
lost impostors, that he was masculine or 
feminine as occasion required. For instance, 
he could be hysterical or bold to serve the 
turn, Another example—he watched faces 
like a woman, and yet he could look you in 
the face like a man, especially when he was 
lying. In the present conjuncture a crafty 


|! woman would have bristled with all the arts 


of self-defense, but staid at home and kept 
close to Zoe. he 
went manfully to meet Rhoda Gale, and so 
secure and le if possible, 
what she meant to do, and whether she could 
be cannily propitiated. He reached the 
station before her, and wired a very intelli- 
gent person who, he knew, conducted deli- 


Not so our master of arts: 


a téte-a-téte, rn, 


cate inquiries, and had been very successful 
7 public two years before. 
Even as he dispatched this message there 
was a whistling and aring 


in a divoree case 


ing andthe sound 
of a coming train, and Ned Severne ran to 
meet Rhoda Gale with a heart palpitating a 
little, and a face beaming greatly ler. 
He looked for her in the first-class carriages, 
He 
did not see her till she stepped out on the 
platform. Then he made toward her. He 
took off his hat, and said, with respectful 
zeal, “If you will tell me what Inggage you 
have, the groom shall get it out.” 

Miss Gale’s eyes wandered over him lofti- 


to ore 


but she was in the second, and saw him. 


ly. “Ihave only a box and a bag, Sir, both 
marked R. G.” 

“ Joe,” said he—for he had already made 
friends with all the servants, and won their 
hearts—“ box and bag marked R.G. Miss 
Gale, you had better take your seat in the 
carriage.” 

Miss Gale gave a little supercilions nod, 
and he showed her obsequiously into the 
carriage. She laid her head back and con- 
templated vacancy ahead in a manner any 
thing but encouraging to this new admirer 
Fate had sent her. He turned away a lit- 
tle discomfited, and when the lnggage was 
brought up he had the bag placed inside, 
and the box in a sort of boot, and then jump- 
ed in and seated himself inside. ‘ Home,” 
said he to the coachman, and off they went. 
When he came in she started: with well- 
feigned surprise, and stared at him. 

“Oh,” said she, “I have met you before. 
Why, it is Mr.Severne. Excuse me taking 
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one of the servants. Some people | “Then Heaven forbid you should ever he ; 
have short memories, you know.” enemy!” said he, sadly, “for Iam w 


This deliberate affront was duly felt, but | enough already.” 


Mhapy 


parried with a mast r-hand. Having delivered this disarming s 
“Why, Lam one of the servants,” said he; he collapsed, and seemed to be ov rpowey 


pee 


y Lam not Vizard’s. I’m yours.” with despondency. Miss Gale showed 
‘In-deed !” signs of melting. She leaned back and, 
“Tf you will let me.” him with steady and composed curiosity 
‘I am too poor to have fine servants.” a zoologist studying a new specimen and 

Say too haughty. You are not too poor, | its little movements. 
for I sha’n’t cost you any thing but a gra- They drove up to the hall door, and 4 
cious word now and then.” Gale was conducted to the drawing-roo 
‘Unfortunately 1 don’t deal in gracious , where she found Lord Uxmoor and the ¢ 
rds, only true ones.” young ladies. Zoe shook hands with hy 
“T see that.” Fanny put a limp paw into hers, w] 
‘Then suppose you imitate me, and tell | made itself equally limp directly, so |] 
ny’s dropped out. Lord Uxmoor was } 


“eee — 07) 
Hy you caine to meet me 


This question came from her with sudden | sented to her, at his own request. § 


celerity, like lightning out of a cloud, and | after this, luncheon was announced. Vj 


she bent her eyes on him with that prodig-| joined them, welcomed Rhoda genially, 
ious keenness she could throw into those | told the party he had ordered the break 


steel-gray orbs, when her mind put on its | Uxmoor would drive them to the farm 1 

full power of observation. by Hillstoke and the Common. “ And go 
Severne colored a little, and hesitated. said he, “by showing Miss Gale ow 
“Come, now,” said this keen witch, “don’t | picturesque spot at once, we may per! 

wait to make up a reason. Tell the truth | blind her to the horrors of her situation 

for once—quick !—quick!—why did you! for a time.” 

come to meet me?” The break was driven round in due cour 
“T didn’t come to be bullied,” replied sup- | with Uxmoor’s team harnessed to it. 1] 

ple Severne, affecting sullenness. was followed by a dog-cart crammed wit 


“You didn’t!” cried the other, acting vast | grooms, Uxmoorian and Vizardian. 4 


surprise. “Then what did you come for?” | break was padded and cushioned, and li 
“Tdon’t know; and I wish I hadn’t come.” | eight or nine people very comfortably. 
‘That I believe.” Rhoda shot this in like | was, indeed, a sort of picnic van, used 0 

an arrow. in very fine weather. It rolled on beaut 

‘But,” continued Severne, “if I hadn’t, | ful springs. Its present contents were Miss 
nebody would; for it is Vizard’s justicing | Gale and her luggage and two hampers fu 
day, and the ladies are too taken up with a | of good things for her; Vizard, Severne, a1 
lord to come and meet such vulgar trifles as | Miss Dover. Zoe sat on the box beside Lord 
genius and learning and sci—” Uxmoor. They drove through the village, 

“Come, come!” said Rhoda, contemptuous- | and Mr. Severne was so obliging as to point 
ly; “‘you care as little about science and | out its beauties to Miss Gale. She took lit- 
learning and genius as I possess them. You tle notice of his comments, except by a stitl 
won't tell me? Well, I shail find you out.” | nod every now and then, but eyed each 
Then, after a pause, “ Who is this lord ?” house and premises with great keenness. 

‘Lord Uxmoor.” At last she stopped his fluency by inqui 

“What kind of a lord is he?” ing whether he had been into them all; and 

“ A very bushy lord.” when he said he had not, she took advantage 

“Bushy ?—oh, bearded like the pard!, of that admission to inform him that in two 
Now tell me,” said she, “is he cutting you) days’ time she should be able to tell him a 
out with Miss Vizard ?” great deal more than he was likely to tell 

‘You shall judge for yourself. Please her, upon his method of inspecting villages.« 
spare me on that one topice—if you ever “ That is right,” said Vizard ; “snub him 
spared any body in your life.” He gets snubbed too little here. How dar 

“Oh, dear me!” said Rhoda, coolly. “Im | he pepper science with his small-talk? But 
not so very cruel, I’m only a little vindic- | it is our fault—we admire his volubility.” 
tive and cat-like. If people offend me, I like “Oh,” said Fanny, with a glance of defi- 
to play with them a bit, and amuse myself, | ance at Miss Gale, “if we are to talk noth- 
and then kill them—kill them—kill them: ing but science, it will be a weary world.” 
that is all.” 

This pretty little revelation of character After the village there was a long gradual 
Was accompanied with a cruel smile that ascent of about a mile, and then they enter- 
showed a long row of dazzling white teeth. | ed anewcountry. It was a series of woods 
They seemed capable of killing any thing | and clearings, some grass, some arable. 
from a liar up to a hickory nut. Huge oaks flung their arms over a road 

Severne looked at her and gave a shudder. lined on either side by short turf, close 
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d by the gypsies’ cattle. Some 


band 
of them was always encamped by 


yad-side, and never two bands at once. 


tween these giant trees, not 


one ot 


vas ever felled, you saw here and 


lade, green as an emerald; or a 


Atter 
but 


bble, glowing in the 
le of still 


they 


sun, 
this, 


mounting, 


emerged upon a Spacious 
,a long, broad, open, grass plateau, 
vith In 
01 up ata 


3s Gale the 


this lake of 
word from Zoe 

The 
thatched 


vegetable 


cottages. 
drew 
Mi 


scene, s 


cottage 


as snow, and at 
but instead of 
had hards. lr} 


iit 
id cherry: of 


as 
carcde lis 
ap 
3s than a 
vas lit 


or trees were 


sjatter 
l 


the hot l¢ 


long, and 


din that small hamlet 


» lawn, a quarter of a mile 
» hundred 


i1te 


oad, bordered 
rhe 


count- 


vards bi 
and 
red and black, gleamed like 
the 
} 


Le 


cottages orchards. 


3 amon cool leaves. There was 


. 
} +1} + 
awh tha 


— ' | } 1 
lurch Ont looked like 


m-house. A cow or two grazed peace- 
Pigs, big and little, cross« 


d the lawn, 
and 


acorns, 


and squeaking satisfaction, 


nto the adjacent woods after 
and there a truffle tl 
tthe value of. There w 
the lawn; 


re ie villagers 
isa pond or 


one had a wooden plank 


tf) 


on uprights, that went in some way. 
man was out on the board bare-armed, 
In anoth 


idan old knowing horse stood gravely 


her bueket in for water. 


4 Lit 


his heels up to the fetlocks. ‘I 
1 shirts, male and female, drying on 
ind white-headed children rolling in 
e dust, and a donkey braying his heart 
if 
ywn at all, were the principal details of 
sylvan hamlet; but ona 


re were grand beauties. 


for reasons known only to himself, 


sneral survey 
The village and 


iri 


lay in the semicircular sweep of an 
forest; but the sides of the 

ify basin glades had been cut for drawing 
iber, stacking bark, etec., and what Milton 
ills so happily, “the checkered shade,” 
is seen in all its beauty; for the hot sun 
ruggled in at every aperture, and splashed 
leaves and the path with fiery flashes 


broken at 


ul streaks, and topaz brooches, all intensi- 
fied in fire and beauty by the cool adjacent 


shadows. 


Looking back, the view was quite open 
The wooded lanes and 
they had passed were little more in 
) vast a panorama than the black stripes 


most places. 


trips 


rhe site was so 


gh that the eye swept over all, and rested 


m a broad valley beyond, with a patchwork 


vattern of variegated fields, and the curling 


steam of engines flying across all England ; 
then swept by a vast incline up to a hori- 
zon of faint green hills, the famous pastures 


f the United Kingdom. So that it was a 
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deep basin of foliage 
to turn 


} 
“mie 


n front; but you had 
only 
forty 
of 


a 
sweet varieties 


your body and there was 
with all the 


rem our 


view, 
that 


bask 


} 
color 


fields and meadows, 
of that 


Into 


as they in the afternoon sun 
colden time when summer melts 


au- 
tumn, and mellows without a chill 

cried Miss Gale, “ 
! It 


rhey respected an enthusiasm so rare in 


‘On,’ don’t any body 
sy is too beautiful 


| ] S< 
ak, plea 


this young lady, and let her contemplate the 


at her ease 


scene 


‘IT reckon,” said she, do and 
noflding that 
Old 

left 
that 
think. 


staid 


gmatica 

‘that 
ancestors 
plant 
rather 


little head, ‘ this is 


Kngland my 


berty, 


England 


and that’s a pl: 


cherry-trees, I 


in search of li 
ranks before 

No, I couldn’t have gone; Vd have 
killed a hundred tyrants. But 
I wouldn’t have chopped their heads oft” 


‘Td have 


and 


to Vizard, very confidentially) ; 
potsone dl ‘em ” 
* Don’t, Miss 


make my bl 
As it 


Gale,” 
ood run cold.” 


to Miss Gale 
Dover's blood run 


indifferent 
he made Miss 
paid no attention, but pro 


ceeded with her 


was 
old or not, she 
reflections. “The only 
it 


reminding one 


is the smoke of those 
that 
you or I, or that pastoral old hermit there 
| 


SILOCK 


ig that 


in two hours 
in a frock, and a pipe, and oh, what 

be wrenched out of this 
paradise, and shrieked and rattled off and 
called 


as hard as the 


bad tobacc Oo, Can 


flung into that wilderness of brick 


London, where the hearts are 


pavement—except those that have strayed 


there from Barfordshire.” 
The witch changed face and tone and ey 
ry thing like lightning, and threw this last 


n with a sudden grace and sweetness that 


ly 


contrasted strangely with her usual sharp 
ness. 


} 


Zoe heard, and turned round to look 
on her with a smile as sweet as honey. “1 


down 


hardly think that is a drawback,” said she, 
amicably. 
place make it sweeter? for then we 
in it, you know 
thie 
are so pasty.” 
“Tndeed !” al Rhoda, 
ears, 
“Form n 
This not 


said 


“Does not be ing able to leave a 
are free 
But I must own there is a 
draw back boys’ faces, Miss Gale, they 
pricking up her 
o false hopes of 
an infirmary 
Vizard. 


an epidemic. 
in wood, Miss 


“My sister is a great 


is a 
Gale,” 
colorist, and pitches her expectations too 
high. Ida 
pasty than usual; but this is a show place, 


re say their faces are not more 


so Zoe wants the 
boy s to be poppies and pansies, and the girls 
Which—they—are—n 

“ All I know is,” said Zoe, resolutely, “ that 
in Islip the children’s faces are but 
here they are pasty 


and looks like a garden ; 


roses and lilies. .” 
rosy, 
dreadfully pasty.” 


“Well, you have got a box of colors. We 
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will come up some day and tint all the put- 
ty-faced boys.” It to Miss Dover the 
ved this suggestion. 

said Rhoda. ‘Their faces are my 
Ill soon fix them. 


was 
company oO 
“No,” 
business ; 
putty 
“Grateful to you for the distinction, Miss 
Gale,” said Zoe. 
Miss Gale proceeded to insist that boys are 


She didn’t say 


faced; she said pasty.” 


not pasty-faced without a cause, and it is to 
be sought a Oe 

suddenly, “is that a cherry that I se« 
me? They steal them and 
eat them by the thousand, and that’s why. 
Fell the truth, now, every body—t 


lower down. cried she, 
before 


No, a million. 


hey eat 
the stones.” 
Miss Vizard said she did not 
thoug 
* Children 
“ Please 
to 


know, but 
ht them capable. 

Vizard. 
address all future scientific inqui- 
an ‘old inhabitant.’ Miss Gale, the 
but, among 
with her 


know nothing,” said 
ries 
country abounds in curiosities ; 
those 
searching eye, has never yet discovered an 


owed cherry-stone in Hillstoke vil- 


curiosities, even science, 
unswall 
Laisa. 
“What! not on the trees ?” 
‘She is too much for me. 
man, and drown her replies in the clatter of 
Round by the Stag, Zoe. Iam un- 
easy till I have locked Fair Science up. I 


Drive on, coach- 
hoofs. 


own it is a mean way of getting rid of a 
troublesome disputant.” 

“Now I think it is quite fair,” said Fan- 
ny. “She shuts you up, and so you lock 
her up.” 

“Tis well,” said Vizard, dolefully. “Now 
I am No.3—I who used to retort and keep 
girls in their places—with difficulty. Here 
is Ned Severne, too, reduced to silence. W hy, 
where’s your tongue? Miss Gale, you would 
hardly believe it, this is our chatter-box. 
We have been days and days and could not 
get in a word edgeways for him. But now 
all he can do is to gaze on you with canine 
I beg par- 
I warn 


devotion, and devour the honey 
don, the lime juice 
you of one thing, though; there is such a 
thing as a threatening silence. He is evi- 
dently booking every word you utter; and 
he it all for his own behind 


your back some fine day.” 


of your lips. 


will deliver 


With this sort of banter and small-talk, 
not worth deluging the reader dead with, 
they passed away the time till they reached 
the farm. 

‘You stay here,” said Vizard—“ all but 
Zoe. Tom and George, get the things out.” 
The grooms had already jumped out of the 
rt, and two were at the horses’ heads. 
The step-ladder was placed for Zoe, and Viz- 
ard asked her to go in and see the rooms 
were all right, while he took Miss Gale to 
He did so, and showed her a 
spirited Galloway and a steady old horse, 


dog Ca 


the stables. 


and told her she could ride one and dri, 
the other all over the country. 

She thanked him, but said her atten; 
would be occupied by the two villages { 
and she should make him a report in fo; 
eight hours. 

“As you please,” said he. 
ribly in earnest.” 

‘““What should I be worth if I was 1 

“ Well, come and see your shell; and y 
must tell me if we have forgotten any ¢] 
essential to your comfort.” 

She tollowed him, and he led her 
wing of the farm-house comparative 
and quite superior to the rest. Hei 
two good sunny rooms, with windows 
ing south and west, and they were bot 
pered with a white watered pattern, a 
pretty French border of flowers at the uy 
part, to look gay and cheerful. 

Zoe was in the bedroom arranging thi 
with a pretty air of hospitality. It 
cheerily fitted up, and a fire of beech |] 
blazing. 

“ How good you are!” said Rhoda, lo 
wistfully at her. But Zoe checked all « 
ments by asking her to look at the sitt 
room and see if it would do. Rhoda we 
rather have staid with Zoe; but she « 
plied, and found another bright, cheerf 
room, and Vizard standing in the middl 
it. There was another beech fire b] 
though it was hot weather. Here 
round table, with a large pot full of flower 
geraniums and musk flowers outside, y 
the sun gilding their green leaves most a1 
ably, and every thing unpretending, 
bright and comfortable ; well-padded 
luxurious arm-chair, stand-up reading-« 
and a very large knee-hole table; a 1 
mirror from the ceiling to the dado; 

‘ase With choice books, and on a pembrok« 
table near the wall were several periodicals 
Rhoda, after a cursory survey of the room, 
flew to the books. ‘ Oh!” said she, “ what 
good books! all standard works; and sevé 
al on medicine; and, I declare, the last num- 
bers of the Lancet and the Medical Gazette 
and the very best French and German per 


“You ar¢ 


a bool 


odicals! Oh, what have I done? and what 
can I ever do ?” 

“What! Are you goin 
and about nothing 
“Then I’m off. Come along, Zoe ;” 
hurried his sister away. 

She came at the word; but 
they were out of the house, asked him what 
was the matter. 

“T thought she was going to gush. 
I dare say it was a false alarm.” 

“ And why shouldn’t she gush, when you 
have been so kind ?” 

“ Pooh—nonsense! I have not been kind 
to her, and don’t mean to be kind to her, or 
to any woman; besides, she must not be al- 
lowed to gush; she is the parish virago— 


to gush like thi 
“ Vizard 


and he 


or 
~ 


rest said 


as soon 


But 
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norted from vast distances as such—and 


her to play the woman would be an 
minable breach of faith. We have got 
gusher, likewise our flirt; and it 
ierstood from the first that this was to 


was not to be a 


was 


, new dramatis persona 
tion of you or la Dover, but—ahem 
third Grace, @ virago: solidified vine- 


She was 


da Gale felt very happy. 
r, healthy, ambitious, and 
vined that somehow her turning-point 
me: and when she contrasted her con- 

, month ago, and the hardness of the 

ld, with the comfort 
rounded her, and the magnanimity 
fled, not to be thanked for them, she 

in @ way 

il, and said to herself, “ It 
of 


is all this is.” 


Sanguine, 


and kindness that 


humble as well as 


to 
Sii¢ h 


is not 
mine I owe 
What 


, and others superstition, 


f nor any merit 
some call 
overpow- 
and she kneeled down and held 
ion with that great Spirit which, 

» hal 


velieved, pervades the material uni- 


i her, 


and probably arises from it, as har- 
Theory 
it? 
stream 


from the well-strung harp. 
lay, or Plato redivivus 

sat creative 
the 
trugele toward perfection, deig 
of that grati 
not 


in all, and most of al 


which is 
and 
whereby 


element, 
icies in universe, 
recipient tude whi 
me and can 
tude is rieht 


be silent; and since 
this moment, forgive me if, 
ness of my intellect, I fall into the old 
of addressing you as an individual. 
ut the weakness of the heart; we are 
cry for a personal 
ito be grateful to. Pray receive it so 
leed, these words of mine have any ac- 
And 
s true that you influence the mind of 
and are by any act of positive volition 


is, and so we out 


s to your infinitely superior nature. 


e cause of these benefits I now profit by, 
en pray influence my mind in turn, and 
lake me a more worthy recipient of all 
ese favors; above all, inspire me to keep 
hfully to my own sphere, which is on 
rth; to be good and kind and tolerant to 
are 
ometimes, and not content myself with say- 
good words to you, to whose informa- 
i can add nothing, nor yet to your hap- 
piness, by any words of mine. Let no hollow 
ment of religion keep me long prating 
my life 
jumping suddenly up) “my duties can only 
be discharged afoot.” 

Refreshed by this aspiration, the like of 
which I have not yet heard delivered in 
churches—but the rising generation will 
perhaps be more fortunate in that respect 
—she went into the kitchen, ordered tea, 
bread and butter, and one egg for dinner at 


ny te 


1] 
slow-creatures, perverse as they 


T ) 


sent 


on knees, when is so short, and” 


seven o’clock, and walked instantly back to 
Hillstoke to inspect the village, according 
to her ideas of Inspection. 

Next morning the bailifi’s 
head man in his light cart, and a note is 
delivered to Vizard at the breakfast table. 


He reads it to h proclaims si- 


down comes 


imself, then 
len¢ e, and reads it aloud: 
“DEAR Srr,—As 


luncheon, 


we crossed your hall to 
there was the door of a small room 
half open, and I saw a large mahogany case 
marble table 
, 


gilt. 


standing on a 
but thre e ¢ laws 


on the case. 


with one leg, 
I saw ‘ Micro’ printed 
So I hope it 1S a microscope, 
you to find it, if 
room had crimson e¢ur- 
green flock. That 
is the worst of all the poisonous papers, be- 


and a fine one. To enable 


you don’t know, the 


tains, and is papered in 


cause the texture is loose, and the poison 
ous stuff easily detached, and always flying 
the room. I hope you do 
it, nor Miss Vizard, 
room is courting death. 


t 
t 


about not sit in 
because sitting in that 
Please lend me the 
is one, and [ll soon show 
faced. I have 


inspected them, and find Miss Dover's ep- 


microscope, if i 


you why the boys are putty 
ithet more exact than Miss Vizard’s, which 
I will take great care of it. 
Yours respectfully, RHODA GALE.” 


is singular. 


servant 


Vizard 


microscope 


to deliver the 
messenger with 
what 
she wanted to inspect our 
little characters, it is to be 
Vizard. “Why not pay her a visit, you 
then she will tell you, perhaps.” ' 
ladies instantly wore that bland look of in- 
ert but rocky resistance I have alr 
ot “our girls.” 

] 


and persuade 


ordered a 
to Miss Gale’s 
his compliments. 


Fanny wondered 


with it. “Not 
hoped,” Salad 
} 

hiul- 


dies ? ue 


ady not- 
Viz- 


} 
them, 


ed as a characteristic 
ard saw, and said, “ Try 
Uxmoor.” 

“T can only offer Miss Viz 
said Lord Uxmoor. 

‘“ And I offer both ladies mine,” said Ned 
Severne, rather loud and with a little sneer, 
to mark his superior breeding. The gentle- 
man was so extremely polite in general that 


ird my escort, 


inten- 


n 
there was no mistaking his hostile 


The inevitable war had begun, 
Of course the 


wonder was it had not come long before; 


tions now. 
and the first shot was fired. 


and perhaps I ought to have drawn more 
attention to the delicacy and tact of Zoe 
Vizard, which had averted it for atime. To 
be sure she had been aided by the size of 
the house and its habits. The ladies had 
their own sitting-rooms; Fanny kept close 
to Zoe by special orders; and nobody could 
get a chance téte-d-téte with Zoe unless she 
By this means, by her native digni- 
ty and watchful tact, by her frank courte- 
sy to Uxmoor, and by the many little quiet 
ways she took to show Severne her senti- 
ments remained unchanged, she had m: 


chose. 


in- 
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aged to keep the peace, and avert that open 


competition for her favor which would have 
tickled the vanity of a Fanny Dover, but 
shocked the retined modesty of a Zoe Vizard. 

But nature will have her way soon or late, 
and it is the nature of males to fight for the 
female. 

At Severne’s shot Uxmoor drew up a little 
haughtily, but did not feel sure any thing 
He was little accustomed to 
Zoe, on the other hand, turned a lit- 


just a little, for she was sorry, but 


was intended. 
rubs. 

tle pale 
not surprised; so she proved equal to the 
She smiled and made light of it. 
‘Of course we are all going,” 


occasion, 
said she. 
“Except one,” said Vizard, dryly. 
“That is too bad,” said Fanny. “ Here 


he drives us all to visit his blue-stocking, 
but he takes good care not to go himself.” 

= Perhaps he prefers to visit her alone,” 

ogested Severne. Zoe looked alarmed. 

“That is so,” Vizard. “Observe, I 
am learning her very phrases. When you 
back, tell word Says; 
pray let nothing be lost that falls from my 
virago. 


he party 


said 


come me every she 


1 started after luncheon; and 
Severne, true to his new policy, whipped to 
Zoe’s side before Uxmoor, and engaged her 
at onee in conversation. 

Uxmoor bit his lip, and fell to Fanny. 
Fanny saw at once what was going on, and 
He 
was polite and a little gratified, but cast 
uneasy glances at the other pair. 

Meantime 
opportunity. 


made herself very agreeable to Uxmoor. 


Severne was improving his 
to disturb Lord Ux- 
monopoly,” said he, sarcastically, 
‘but I could not bear it any longer.” 

‘I do not object to the change,” said Zoe, 
smiling maternally on him; “but you will 
be good enough to imitate me in one thing 


to Lord Ux- 


*“ SOITY 


moor’s 


you will always be polite 
moor.” 

“He makes it rather hard 

“Tt is only for a time; 


and we must all 
learn to be capable of self-denial. I assure 
you I have exercised quite as much as I ask 
of you. Edward, he is a gentleman of great 
worth, universally respected, and my broth- 
er has a particular wish to be friends with 
him. So pray be patient; be considerate. 
Have a little faith in one who 

She did not end the sentence. 

“Well, I will,” said he. ‘But 
think little. I am beginning to 
feel quite thrust aside, and degraded in my 
own eyes for putting up with it.” 

“ For shame, to talk so,” said Zoe; but the 
tears came into her eyes. 


ple ase 
of me a 


The master of arts saw, and said no more. 
He had the art of not overdoing: he left 
the arrow to rankle. He walked by her 
side in silence for ever so long. Then, sud- 
denly, as if by a mighty effort of unselfish 


love, went off into delightful discourse. 


He cooed and wooed and flattered and fas 
nated; and by the time they reached tl}, 
farm, had driven Uxmoor out of her head 

Miss Gale was out. The farmer’s wi{ 
said she had gone into the town—meanj 
Hillstoke which was, strictly speaking 
a hamlet or tributary village. Hillst: 
church was only twelve years old, and 
tithes of the place went to the pars 
Islip. 

When Zoe turned to go, Uxmoor gs 
the opportunity, and drew up besid 
like a soldier falling into the ranks. 
felt hot; but as Severne took no open 


4 


tice, she could not help smiling at th 
havior of the fellows; 
chance. 


and Uxmoor g 

Severne turned to Fanny with a wi 
sneer. “ Very well, my lord,” said he; 

I have put a spoke in your wheel.” 

“As if I did not see, you clever cre; 
said Fanny, admiringly. 

“Ah, Miss Dover, I need to be as cley 
you! See what I have against me: : 
lord, with the bushiest beard.” 

“Never you mind,” said Fanny. “G 
wine no bush, ha! ha! You ar 
lovely, and have a wheedling tongue, a 
you were there first. Be good, now 
you can flirt with me to fill up the time 
hate not being flirted at all. It is stag 
tion.” 

“Yes, but it is not so easy to flirt wit 
you just a little. You are so charming 
Thereupon he proceeded to flatter her, and 
wonder how he had escaped a passionat 
attachment brilliant a creat 
“What saved me,” said he, oracularly, “ 
that I never could love two at once; : 
Zoe seized my love at sight. She left 
nothing to lay at your feet but my admira 
tion, the tenderest friendship man can fee} 
for woman, and my life-long gratitude for 
fighting my battle. Oh, Miss Dover, I must 
be quite serious a moment. What other 
lady but you would be so generous as to be- 
friend a poor man with another lady, when 
there’s wealth and title on the other side ?” 

Fanny blushed and softened, but turned 
it off.. “There—no heroies, please,” said 
“You are a dear little fellow; and 
don’t go and be jealous, for he sha’n’t have 
her. He would never ask me to his house, 
you know. Now I think you would, per- 
haps—who knows? Tell me, fascinating 
monster, are you going to be ungrateful ?” 

“Not to you. My home would always be 
yours; and you know it.” And he caught 
her hand and kissed it in an ungovernable 
transport, the strings of which he pulled 
himself. He took care to be quick about it, 
though, and not let Zoe or Uxmoor see, who 
were walking on before and behaving se- 
dately. 

In Hillstoke lived, on a pension from Viz 
ard, old Mrs. Greenaway, rheumatic about 


needs 


to so 


she. 
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lower joints, so she went on crutches; 


she fast, being vigorous, and so 
At Hillstoke she was Dame 


enaway, being a relic of that generation 


went 
her tongue, 


h applied the word dame to every wife, 
und low; but at Islip she was “Sally,” 
se she had started under that title, 
five vears ago, as house-maid at Viz- 
Court: and by the tenacity of oral tra- 
n, retained it ever since, in spite of two 
inds she had wedded and buried with 
omposure. 
feet still 
¢ as iron, and her crutches active. At 


t of our party she came out with 


were 


springy, 


amazZ 
wooden strides, agog for gossip, and met 


n at the gate. She man ie d to indicate 


tesy, and said, “ Good-day, miss; your 


unt, all the company. Lord, how nice 


be dressed, all on ye, to—be ure! 
miss, have ye heerd the news ?” 


No, Sally. What is it ?” 


" 1 


What! haant ye heerd about the 
1 at the farm ?” 


Oh ves; we came to see her.” 


No. did ve now? Well, she 


lf an hour agone. By the 


ed me 


And 


then and there.” 
may I 


what question 


ask 


And said, 


come 


welcome, miss. I savs I, 
from ?’ 
come from for- 
h? 


be you 
» says she,‘ Old ’oman, I be 
its’ ‘I thought 
what be ’e 


‘oman, where 
as mu says I. 
come fo) ” *To sojourn 
unt to bide a 
count to do whilst 
says I. Says she,‘As much 


I can do, a 


answer,’ says I. 


, Which she me 
‘And what do’e 


you be?’ 


says she 


nd as little harm.’ 
said it 
‘and good-day to 
: ‘Your sary 
s I; and she was off like a flash. 


ver 
1a no She 
would do for the present ; 
‘am,’ ant, miss,’ 
But I 
lled my grandson Bill, and I told him he 
ist. follow 


ma 


says she. 


her, go where she would, and 
us know what she was up to down in 

ip. Then I went round the neighbors, and 

e told me one tale, and another another. 
But it all comes to one—we have gotten A 
BUSYBODY; that’s the name I her. 
She don’t give in to that, she is a 
She 


gives 
ye know; 
Latiner, and speaks according. gave 
Master Giles her own description. Says 
he, ‘I’m suspector-general of this here dis- 
trick!” So then Giles he was skeared a bit 
he have got an acre of land of his own, 
uu know—and he up and asked her did 
» come under the taxes, or was she a fresh 
position; ‘for we are burdened enough 


} 


to you, miss, says Josh 
skeared, old 
your bet- 


So says Giles,‘ Oh, if you 


idy, no offense 
‘Don’t you 
says she, ‘I sha’n’t cost you none; 
ters pays for I’ 
falls on squire, I don’t vally that; squire’s 
load, but 


Giles. be man,’ 


back is broad enough to bear the 
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I’m a poor man.’ That’s how a’ goes on, ye 
know. Poverty is always in his mouth, but 
the old chap have got a hatful of money hid 
away in the thatch or some’re, only he haant 
a got the he: 
“Tell us 
asked | 
‘What y ? Oh, her. She is not 


young lady leastwavs she is not dressed 


irt to spend it.” 
| the 


more about young lady,’ 


XMOO! 


} 
oung lady 


ke one, but like a p iin, decent body. She 
was all of a piece blue serge! Bless your 
heart, the peddlers bring it round here at 
elevel! pe | 


breadth 


nee half-penny the yard, and a good 
not heeled 
like your’n, miss, nor your’n, ma’am; and a 
felt hat You'd say the parish 
had dressed her for ten shillings, and 


too: and pl boots, 


ill 


like a boy 


pot of beer out on’t 
tell 
and my 


Zoe 


worthy 


never mind that,” said 


must she is a 


] 


you very young 
brother for her. 
Why, Sally, is not the 


wisest that spend most on dress. You might 


idy, has a 


respect 
Dress ? vou know it 
tell us what she does.” 

Dame snatched the 
“ Well, then, miss, what she 


Greenaway word out 

uth, 
have done, she have suspec ted eve ry thing. 
She have suspected the ponds; she have sus- 
pected the houses; she 


he must 


have suspected the 
and 
skin, and 


know what they eat 


wear next thei 

at they do lic 
at the 
the cherry-stones, poor things ; 
Nash 


this time o’ year, and to be sure they 


very 
down on. She have been 
’em to swallow 
but old Mrs 


which her boys lives on cherries at 


very boys and forbade 


are a 
godsend to keep the children hereabout from 
well, Dame Nash told her the Al 
mighty knew best; He had put’em togethe1 
on the tree, 
and that to my 
But la! she heed it 
‘Then you'd eat the peach-stones by that 
rule, and the 


starving 


so why not in the boys’ insides; 


was mind. 


common-sense 


wouldn't She said, 


fish bones and all.’ Says she, 
quite resolute like, ‘I forbid ’em to swallow 
the stones;’ and says she, ‘Ye mawnt gain- 
say me, none on ye, for I be the ne 
So then it all come out. 
or-general; she is a wench turned doctor, 
which it is against reason. 
that there 
he is agreeable, if so be she wool doctor him 
cheap 

was cheap that ki 
’em. Dear heart, 
the ponds, Well, 


wells here. 


doctor.’ 
She isn’t suspect- 
Sha’n’t doctor 
me for one; but old Giles, he says 
cussed old fool !—as if any doctoring 
lls a body and doan’t cure 
I forgot to tell ye about 
know there be no 
We makes our tea out of the 


you 


ponds, and capital good tea to drink, far be- 
fore well water, for I mind that 
about twenty years agone some interfering 
body did cart a barrel up from Islip; and if 
we wants water withouten tea, why, we can 
get plenty on’t, and none too much malt and 
hops, at ‘The Black Horse.’ So this here 
he suspects the poor ponds, 


and casts a hevil-eye on them, and she 


one day 


young ’oman s 


bor- 
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rows two mugs of Giles, and carries the wa- 
ter home to suspect it closer. That is all 
she have done at present, but, ye see, she 
haant been here so very long. You mark 
my words, miss, that young ’oman will turn 
Hillstoke village topsy-turvy or ever she 
goes back to London town.” 

“Nonsense, Sally,” said Zoe; “how can 
any body do that while my brother and I 
are alive?” She then slipped half a crown 
into Sally’s hand, and led the way to Islip. 

On the road her conversation with Ux- 
moor took a turn suggestive of this inter- 
view. I forget which began it; but they 
differed a little in opinion, Uxmoor admiring 
Miss Gale’s zeal and activity, and Zoe fear- 
ing that she would prove a rash reformer, 
perhaps a reckless innovator. 

“And really,” said she, “why disturb 
things? for, go where I will, I see no such 
Paradise as these two villages.” 

“They are indeed lovely,” said Uxmoor; 
‘but my own village is very pretty. Yet 
on nearer inspection I have found so many 
defects, especially in the internal arrange- 
ments of the cottages, that Iam always glad 
to hear of a new eye having come to bear on 
any village.” 

“Ty know you are very good,” said Zoe, 
“and wish all the poor people about you to 
be as healthy and as happy as possible.” 

“T really do,” said Uxmoor, warmly. “I 
often think of the strange inequality in the 
lot of men. Living in the country, I see 
around me hundreds of men who are by na- 
ture as worthy asI am or thereabouts. Yet 
they must toil and labor, and, indeed, fight, 
for bare food and clothing all their lives, 
and worse off at the close of their long la- 
bor. ‘That is what grieves me to the heart. 
All this time I revel in plenty and luxuries 

not forgetting the luxury of luxuries, the 
delight of giving to those who need and de- 
serve. What have I done for all this? I 
have been born of the right parents. My 
merit, then, is the accident of an accident. 
But having done nothing meritorious before 
I was born, surely I ought to begin after- 
ward. Ithink a man born to wealth ought 
to doubt his moral title to it, and ought to 
set to work to prove it—ought to set him- 
self to repair the injustice of fortune by 
which he profits. Yes, such a man should 
be a sort of human sunshine, and diffuse 
blessings allround him. The poor man that 
encounters him ought to bless the accident. 
But there, 1 am not eloquent. You know 
how much more I mean than I can say.” 

“Indeed I do,” said Zoe, “and I honor 
you.” 

“ Ah, Miss Vizard,” said Uxmoor, “ that is 
more than I can ever deserve.” 

“You are praising me at your own ex- 
pense,” said Zoe. ‘ Well, then,” said she, 
sweetly, “please accept my sympathy. It 
is so rare to find a gentleman of your age 





thinking so little of himself and so mu: 
poor people. Yet that is a Divine commana 
But somehow we forget our religion out 
church—most of us. I am sure I do 
one.” 


This conversation brought them to 
village, and there they met Vizard, and 7 
repeated old Sally’s discourse to him 
for word. He shook his head solemn] 
said he shared her misgivings. “ We 
caught a Tartar.” 

On arriving at Vizard Court, they { 
Miss Gale had ealled and left two card 


Open rivalry having now commence: 
tween Uxmoor and Severne, his lordship 
adroit enough to contrive that the « 
should be in request next day. 

Then Severne got Fanny to convey a1 
to Zoe, imploring her to open her bedi 
window and say good-night to him the ] 
“Por,” said he, “I have no coach and f 
and lam very unhappy.” 

This and his staying sullenly at h 
spoiled Zoe’s ride, and she was cool to | 
moor, and spoiled his drive. 

At night Zoe peeped through the curta 
and saw Severne standing in the moonlight 
She drank him in for some time in silence, 
then softly opened her window and looked 
out. He took a step nearer. 

She said, very softly and tenderly, “ You 
are very naughty and very foolish. Go to 
bed di-rectly.” And she closed her windo 
with a valiant slam; then sat down and 
sighed. 

Same game next day. Uxmoor drivi 
Zoe wonderfully polite, but chill, becau 
he was separating her and Severne. At 
night, Severne on the wet grass, and Zoe re- 
monstrating severely, but not sincerely, and 
closing the window peremptorily she would 
have liked to keep open half the night. 


things arise out of small things, and some- 
times, when in full motion, depend on small 
things. History offers brilliant examples 
upon its large stage. Fiction has imitated 
history in un verre d'eau and other composi- 
tions. To these examples, real or feigned, 
I am now about to add one; and the curi- 
ous reader may, if he thinks it worth while, 
note the various ramifications at home and 
abroad of a seemingly trivial incident. 

They were all seated at luncheon, when 
a servant came in with a salver, and said, 
“A gentleman to see you, Sir.” He present- 
ed his salvér with a card upon it. Severne 
clutched the card, and jumped up, redden- 
ing. 

“Show him in here,” said the hospitable 
Vizard. 

“No, no,” eried Severne, rather nervous- 
ly; “it is my lawyer on a little private 
business.” 


It has often been remarked that great 
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ird told the servant to show the visit- 
to the library, and take in the Madeira 
some biscuits. 

It is about a lease,” said Ned Severne, 
went out rather hurriedly. 

La!” said Fanny, “what a curious name 
kilus. And what does S. I. 
er?” 

is is enigmatical discourse,” 


mean, l 


“ Please explain.” 
, the ecard had Poik 
are very inquisitive,” 


Is on it.” 


said Zi c, 


} 
col- 


But the 
in put his salver right between our noses, 


No more than my neighbors. 


how could I help seeing Poikilus in large 
ters, and S. I. in little ones up in the cor 


Said Vizard, “* The female eye 


is naturally 
She couldn’t help seeing all that in 

ninute of time; for Ned Severne snatch- 

» the card with vast expedition.” 

I saw that too,” 
noor put in 


said Fanny, detiantly. 
word. “ Poikilus! 
is a name one sees in the papers.” 

He is 


Pretends 


his 


Of course you do. of the 


to find thing 


advertises mysterious disappearances ; 


one 
mugs of the day. 


ers a magnificent reward—with perfect 
invented the lost 
s features and dress, and her disappear- 
e into the bargain; and I hold with the 


ol-men, that she 


because he has 


who does not exist can 
tdisappear. Poikilus, a puffing detective. 
, Secret Inquiry. J spell Enquiry with 
E—but Poikilus is a man of the day. 
iat the deuce can Ned Severne want 


) 


m? Isuppose I ought not to object. 


of 
I 
ive established a female detective at Hill- 
] 

i 


I sha 
If Poi- 
ilus settles here, he will be drawn through 
the horse-pond by small-minded rustics once 
a week.” 

While he was going on like this, Zoe felt 
uncomfortable, and almost irritated by his 


stoke. So Ned sets one up at Islip. 
make my own secret arrangements. 
| 

I 


volubility, and it was a relief to her when | 


Severne returned. He had confided a most 
delicate case to the detective, given him 
written instructions, and stipulated for his 
leaving the house without a word to any one, 
and, indeed, seen him off—all in seven min- 
utes. Yet he returned to our party cool as a 
cucumber, to throw dust in every body’s eyes. 

“T must apologize for this intrusion,” he 
said to Vizard; ‘“ but my lawyer wanted to 
consult me about the lease of one of my 
farms, and finding himself in the neighbor- 
hood, he called instead of writing.” 

“Your lawyer, eh?” said Vizard, slyly. 
“What is your lawyer’s name ?” 

“ Jackson,” said Ned, without a moment’s 
hesitation. 

Fanny giggled in her own despite. 

Instead of stopping here, Severne must 
go on; it was his unlucky day. 
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“Not quite a gentleman, you know, or I 
would have inflicted his society on you.” 
‘Not quite 
ly that Fanny 
controllable 
But Zoe 


blundering thus, and telling lie upon lie. 


eh?” said Harrington, so dry- 
Dover burst into a fit of un- 
laughter. 


turned hot 1 


and cold to see him 

Severne saw there was something wrong, 
al d buried his hose He de- 
voured it with an excellent appetite, while 
every eye rested on him; Zoe’s with shame 


In pigeon pie. 


and mis¢ ry, Uxmoor’s with open contempt, 
Vizard’s with good-humored satire. 

The situation became 
Vizard. 


1 
self, she s 


intolerable 


to Z.0¢ 
Indignant and deeply shocked her- 
ill could not bear 


{ him the 
butt of others’ 


contempt 
to the 


moment as she 


to see 
ridicule and 
marched 
ior a 


She 
rose haughtily and 
He raised his head 


vent out. -She turned, and their eyes met. 


aoor,. 


She gave him such a glance of pity and dis- 
dain as suspended the meat upon his fork, 
and froze him that 
some thing very hap- 


pened. 


into comprehending 
serious indeed had 

He resolved to learn from Fanny what it 
was, and act But Zoe’s maid 
1 and whispered Fanny. She went 
neither of the was 
ll dinner-time. 
that 
of any kind 
he 


act ordingly 
came 1 
mut, and 


young ladie Ss 


seen tl It was conveyed to 


Uxmoo1 there would be no excursion 
and th 
to pay a Visit. 
He called on Rhoda Gale. She was at home. 
He intended merely to offer her his respects, 
and to side 


foolish 


this afternoon; 


retore 
took his hat, and went of 


with her generally against these 


rustics; but she was pleased with 
him for coming, and made herself so agre¢ 
able that he spent the whole afternoon com 
paring notes with her upon village life, and 
the amelioration it was capable of. Each 
could give the other valuable ideas; and he 
said he hoped she would visit his part of 
the country ere long; she would find many 
defects, but 
them. 

This flattered her, naturally; and she be- 
gan to take an interest in him. That inter- 
est soon took the form of curiosity. She 


also a great desire to amend 


must know whether he was seriously court- 
ing Zoe Vizard or not. The natural reserve 
of a well-bred man withstood this at first; 
but that armor could not resist for two mor- 
tal hours such a daughter of Eve as this, 
with her insidious questions, her artful state 
ments, her cat-like retreats and cat-like re- 
turns. She learned—though he did not see 
how far he had committed himself—that he 
admired Zoe Vizard, and would marry her 
to-morrow if she would have him; his hesi- 
tation to ask her, because he had a rival, 
whose power he could not exactly measure ; 
but a formidable and permitted rival. 

They parted almost friends; and Rhoda 
settled quietly in her mind he should have 


| Zoe Vizard, since he was so fond of her. 
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Here again it was Severne’s unlucky day, 
and Uxmoor’s lucky. To carry this same 
day to a close, Severne tried more than once 
to get near Zoe and ask if he had offended 
her, and in what. But no opportunity oc- 
curred. So then he sat and gazed at her, 
and looked unhappy. She saw, and was 
not unmoved, but would not do more than 
glance athim. He resigned himself to wait 
till night. 

Night came. He went on the grass. There 
was a light in Zoe’s room. It was eleven 
o'clock. He waited, shivering, till twelve. 
Then the light was put out; but no window 
opened. There was a moon; and her win- 
dows glared black on him, dark and bright 
as the eyes she now averted from him. He 
was in disgrace. 

The present incident I have recorded did 
not end here; and I must now follow Poiki- 
lus on his mission to Homburg; and if the 
reader has a sense of justice, methinks he 
will not complain of the journey, for see 
how long I have neglected the noblest fig- 
ure in this story, and the most to be pitied. 
To desert her longer would be too unjust, 
and derange entirely the balance of this 
complicated story. 


—___—@—————. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

A CRUEL mental stroke, like a heavy blow 
upon the body, sometimes benumbs and sick- 
ens at first, but does not torture; yet that is 
to follow. 

It was so with Ina Klosking. The day 
she just missed Edward Severne, and he 
seemed to melt away from her very grasp 
into the wide world again, she could drag 
herself to the theatre and sing angelically, 
with a dull and aching heart. But next 
day her heart entered on sharper suffering. 
She was irritated, exasperated; chained to 
the theatre, to Homburg, yet wild to follow 
Severne to England without delay. She 
told Ashmead she must and would go. He 
opposed it stoutly, and gave good reasons. 
She could not break faith with the manage- 
ment. England was a large place. They 
had, as yet, no clew butaname. By waiting, 
the clew would come. The sure ceurse was 
to give publicity in England to her win- 
nings, and so draw Severne to her. 

But for once she was too excited to listen 
to reason. She was tempest-tossed. “ I will 
go—lI will go,’ she repeated, as she walked 
the room wildly, and tlung her arms aloft 
with reckless abandon, and yet with a ter- 
rible majesty, an instinetive grace, and all 
the poetry of a great soul wronged and 
driven wild. 

She overpowered Ashmead and drove him 
to the director. He went most unwillingly ; 
but once there, was true to her, and begged 


off the engagement eagerly. The director 


refused this plump. Then Ashmead, stj}} 
true to his commission, offered him (mosj 
luctantly) a considerable sum down to ap. 
nul the contract, and backed this wit] z 
quiet hint that she would certainly f 
if refused. The director knew by ex} 
ence what this meant, and how easily thes 
ladies can command the human body ¢o 
death’s door pro re natdé, and how readi! 
doctor’s certificate can be had to 
swear that the great creature can not 

or act without peril to life, though r 
both these arts are grand medicines, and { 
less likely to injure the bona fide sick than 
the certifying doctor’s draughts and di 
The director knew all this; but he was fu; 
ous at the disappointment threatened hi 
“No,” said he; “this is always the w 
poor devil of a manager is never to | 


have 


Sa 


success. It is treacherous, it is ungrateful: 
I'll close. You tell her if she is determin 
to cut all our throats and kick her own e& 
fortune down, she can; but, by ——,] 


> J 
make her smart for it. Mind, now: s 
closes the theatre and pays the expenses 
she plays me false.” 

“ But if she is ill?” 

“Let her die and be ——, and then I’) 
believe her. She is the healthiest wom 
in Germany. Ill go and take steps to ha 
her arrested if she offers to leave the tow: 

Ashmead reported the manager's threats 
and the Klosking received them as a lion- 
ess the barking of a cur. She drew herself 
swiftly up, and her great eye gleamed im 
perial disdain at all his menaces but one. 

“He will not really close the theatr 
said she, loftily; but uneasiness lurked in 
her manner. 

“ He will,” said Ashmead. “He is desper- 
ate: and you know it is hard to go on losing 
and losing, and then the moment luck turns 
be done out of it, in spite of a written bar- 
gain. Dve been a manager myself.” 

“So many poor people !” said Ina, with a 
sigh; and her defiant head sank a little. 

“Oh, bother them !” said Ashmead, eraft- 
ily. “Let ’em starve.” 

“God forbid !” said Ina. Then she sighed 
again, and her queenly head sank lower. 
Then she faltered out, “I have the will to 
break faith and ruin poor people, but I have 
not the courage.” 

Then a tear or two began to trickle, car- 
rying with them all the egotistical resolu- 
tion Ina Klosking possessed at that time. 
Perhaps we shall see her harden: nothing 
stands still. 

This time the poor conquered. 

But every now and then for many days 
there were returns of torment and agitation 
and wild desire to escape to England. 

Ashmead made head against these with 
his simple arts. For one thing he showed 
her a dozen paragraphs in MS. he was send- 
ing to as many English weekly papers, de- 
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the table. 
“T kill two 
and entice your idol 
Here a grow], which I suspect 
in inarticulate curse. 


heavy gains 


stones,” 


bing her at 
With these said he, 
rds: extend your fame, 
to you.” 
Joseph, tie! 
The pen ot Joseph on such occasions was 
his predecessor’s coat, polychromatiec. 
him, and 
with what versatile 
a single 


Klosking read 


wonde red, 
skill 
not 


said she, “ 
i descant on 
creditable.” 
Creditable !” Ashmead; “it was 
naughty, but it is very And 
reature actually winked, of 
rse, whom he and wast 
for the 


to blink 


circumstance 
said 
nice.” 
forgetting, 
was winking at, 
his vulgarity on the desert air; 
might just m: 
the meridian sun 


rs eye thage 


, or so forth; but it 
winked once in all its life. 

f the paragraphs ran thus, with a 
ng in small capitals: 


One o 


4 PRIMA DONNA AT THE GAMBLING TABLE, 


Mademoiselle 


Klosking 
has 
journals, 
into the 


the great 
been already re- 
strolled, on 
Kursaal at 

id sat down to trente et quarante. 
heard 


wing 


con- 
to, whose 
led in all 


her 


SUCCESS 
the 


off nights, 


one 
Hom- 
Her 
voice betting 
, with the 
nner; 


she 


odious was soon 


most eng sweetness 
and doubling seven times upon 
broke the bank, 


th a charming courtesy 


red, retired 


and eight thou- 


and 


d pounds in gold and notes.” 


dealt with the matter thus: 


“ROUGE ET NOIR, 


latest coup at Homburg has been 
a cantatrice whose praises all Ger- 
Mademoiselle 
, successor and rival of Alboni, 
Kursaal, pour passer le te mps ; 
passed it so well that 
nk wa 


by 
are now ringing. Klos- 
went to 
and she 
in half an hour the 
s broken, and there of 
otes and gold before La Klosking amount- 
The 


Jo- 


was a pile 


¢ to ten thousand pounds and more. 

uly waved these over to her agent, Mr.. 

h Ashmead, with a hand which, per paren- 
, is believed to be the whitest in Europe 
ud retired gracefully.” 

On perusing this, La Klosking held two 
te hands up to heaven in amazement at 
skill and good taste which had dragged 

this feature into the incident. 

“A DRAMATIC SITUATION. 
‘A circumstance has lately occurred here 
ch will infallibly be seized on by the nov- 
elistsin search of anincident. Mademoiselle 

Klosking, the new contralto, whose triumph- 

ant progress through Europe will probably 

be the next event in music, walked into the 

Kursaal the other night, broke the bank, 

and walked out again with twelve thousand 
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pounds, and that charming composure which 
is said to distinguish her in private life. 
“What makes if more remarkable is that 
the lady is not a gamester, has never played 
before, and to’ have that 
shall again. certain 
that, 


hers, she 


said 
never play 


1S declared 


It 


, and voice 


she is 


with such a face, figure as 
at the 
» Klosking is 
all the principal 
But the Enelish 


i, will prove awk- 


need never seek for 
table Made 
egotiation with 
f the 


managers, 


wealth 
gambling -moiselle 
now in 
cities 0 
we appl 
ward competitors.” 


Were I to reproduces 
graphs, it would be 
ive, 


the nine other para- 
istruct- 
n of literature; and, 
who knows, I might corrupt some immacu- 
late inspire 
er songstress, W 
se lf-] foible 
all at present so iree. 
Hornet, 

Ina 
ceived to be 
‘My friend,” 
won was 


‘W 


a very curious, 


and tedious specimg 
soul, 
or 


some actor or 


ith 


actress, 
itch 
from wh 


sing- 


an for public 
audation, a are 


Era, the 


ch they 
Witness the 
and Figaro. 

spotted 
defect 


said 


Klosking 


what she 
these 


con- 
{ in histories. 
the sum I 
under five thousand pounds.” 
asit? Yes,tobe sure. But, you see, 
these are English advertisements. Now En- 
gland rich that if kee p down to 
any Continental sum, 


England of 


she, meekly, “ 


18 SO you 
you give 


the 


a false impres- 


the 


sion Importance 


on 
spot.” 
‘And so 
the first of these le 
truth; and, as I re 
it enlarges,” said Ina, 
shall to forgi\ 
five languages. 
“Madam,” said Ash 
expect your ¢c 


we to falsify fi 
‘zends it 


ad, it 


are gures? In 
the 
yh, but 
with a Gallicism we 


in a lady who spoke 


was double 


enlarges 
have 


mead, dryly, “ 
ipital to 
long as I conduct it.” 
Not being herself swift to shed jokes, Ina 
did not take them rapidly. stared 
him. He She 
a sliglit 
resigned 
creature. 
She had a pill in store for him, though. 
She told swt that, had sacrificed the 
longings of her heart to the poor of the the- 
atre, 


you must 


increase 1} idly, so 


She 
never moved 
shrug of her 

that 


a muscle. grave 


and 
the 


shoulders, 


grand 


attempt to reason with 


as she 


so she should sacrifice a portion of her 
ill-gotten gains to the poor of the town. 

He made a wry face at that, 
asked what poor rates were for, and assured 
her that “ pauper” meant “ drunkard.” 

“Tt is not ten so in Seripture,” 
Ina; “and I need their prayers, for I 
very unhappy.” 

In short, Ashmead was driven out from 
the presence-chamber with a thousand tha- 
lers to distribute among the poor of Hom- 
burg ; and once in the street, his face did 
not shine like an angel’s of mercy, but was 
very pinched and morose ; 
ble— poor Joe! 


hideously 


writ said 


am 


hardly recogniza- 








‘ 
j 
/ 
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By-and-by he scratched his head. Now 
it is unaccountable, but certain heads often 
yield an idea in return for that. Joseph’s 
did, and his countenance brightened. 

Three days after this Ina was surprised 
by anote from the Burgomaster, saying that 
be and certain of the town council would 
have the honor of calling on her at noon. 

What might this mean? 

She sent to ask for Mr. Ashmead; he was 
not to be found; he had hidden himself too 
carefully. 

Che deputation came and thanked her for 
her munificent act of charity. 

She looked puzzled at first, then blushed 
to the temples. “ Munificent act, gentle- 
men! Alas! I did but direct my agent to 
distribute a small sum among the deserving 
poor. He has done very ill to court your 
attention. My little contribution should 
have been as private as it is insignifi- 
cant. 


cil, who was a recognized orator, “ your agent 
did well to consult our worthy Burgomaster, 
who knows the persons most in need and 
most deserving. We do not doubt that you 
love to do good in secret. Nevertheless, we 
have also our sense of duty, and we think it 
right that so benevolent an act should be 
published, as an example to others. In the 


same view, we claim to comment publicly | 


on your goodness.” Then he looked to the 
Burgomaster, who took him up. 

‘And we comment thus: Madam, since 
the Middle Ages the freedom of this town 
has not been possessed by any female. There 
is, however, no law forbidding it, and there- 
fore, madam, the civic authorities, whom I 
represent, do hereby present to you the free- 
dom of this burgh.” 

He then handed her an emblazoned vel- 
lum giving her citizenship, with the reasons 
written plainly in golden letters. 

Ina Klosking, who had remained quite 
quiet during the speeches, waited a moment 
or two, and then replied, with seemly grace 
and dignity: 

“Mr. Burgomaster and gentlemen, you 
have paid me a great and unexpected com- 
pliment, and I thank you for it. But one 
thing makes me uneasy: it is that I have 
done so little to deserve this. I console my- 
self, however, by retlecting that I am still 
young, and may have opportunities to show 
myself grateful, and even to deserve, in the 
future, this honor, which at present over- 
pays me, and almost oppresses me. On that 
understanding, gentlemen, be pleased to be- 
stow, and let me receive, the rare compli- 
ment you have paid me by admitting me to 
citizenship in your delightful town.” (To 
herself:) “TU scold him well for this.” 

Low courtesy ; profound bows; exit depu- 
tation enchanted with her; manet Klosking 
with the freedom of the city in her hand 


and ingratitude in her heart; for her 
idea was to get hold of Mr. Joseph As} 
directly, and reproach him severely f 
this, which she justly ascribed to his rach. 
nations, 

The cunning Ashmead divined he rpr 
and kept persistently out of her way, 
did not suit her neither. She was ] 
She gave the waiter a friendly line to 
him to her. Now, mind you, she w 
honest to pretend she was not going t 
him. So this is what she wrote: 


“My Frrenp,—Have you deserte: 
Come to me, and be remonstrated. W 
have you to fear? You know so we! 
to defend yourself. INA KLoskry 


Arrived in a very few minutes Mr. As 
mead, jaunty, cheerful, and defensive. 

Ina, with a countenance from which aj] 
discontent was artfully extracted, laid ly 


| fore him, in the friendliest way you can i 
“Nay, madam,” said the clerk of the coun- 


agine, an English Bible. It was her father’s 
and she always carried it with her. 
wish,” said she, insidiously, “to consult 

on a passage or two of this book. Hoy 
you understand this— 

“When thou doest thine alms, do { 
send a trumpet before thee, as the hypo- 
crites do.’ 

* And this: 

“* When thou doest thine alms, let not thy 
right hand know what thy left hand doeth, 
that thine alms may be in secret; and thy 
Father, which seeth in secret, shall r 
thee openly.’ e 

Having pointed out these sentences with 
her finger, she looked to him for his inter- 
pretation. Joseph, thus erected into a 
Scripture commentator, looked at the pas- 
| sages first near, and then afar off, as if the 
| true interpretation depended on perspectis 
Having thus gained a little time, he said, 
| “ Well, I think the meaning is clear enough 
| We are to hide our own light under a bush- 
el. But it don’t say an agent is to hide his 
employer's.” 
| “Be serious, Sir. This is a great author- 
ity.” 

“Oh, of course, of course. Still—if you 
won’t be offended, ma’am—times are changed 
since then. It wasa very small place, where 
news spread of itself; and all that can no 
be written for theatrical agents, becaus 
there wasn’t one in creation.” 
| “And so now their little customs, lately 
invented, like themselves, are to prevail 
against God’s im-mor-tal law!” It was 
something half-way between Handel and 
mellowed thunder the way her grand con- 
tralto suddenly rolled out these three words. 
Joseph was cunning. He put on a crushed 
| appearance, deceived by which the firm but 
gentle Klosking began to soften her tone 
| directly. 
| “It has given me pain,” said she, sorrow- 





A WOMAN-HATER. 


“And I am afraid God will be angry 
h us both for our ostentation.” 
He,” said 
ss vour heart, He is not half so irritable 
e parsons fancy; they confound Him 


‘Not Joseph, consolingly. 


1 the mselves. 


enored this suggestion with perfect 
_and flowed on: “ All I stipulate now 
it I may not see this pitiable parade in 


rhat is past praying for, then,” said 

nead, resolutely. “You might as well 

to stop the waves as check publicity 

irday. Your munificence to the poor 

nfound the lazy lot—and the gratitude of 
pompous prigs, the deputation—the 

—your admirable reply 

‘You never heard it, now—” 

“Which, as you say, I was not so fortu- 


esentation 


as to hear, and so must content myself 
th describing it—all this is flying north, 
uth, east, and west.” 
“Oh no, no,no! You have not advertised 
advertised it? For what do you 
? Wait till you see the bill I am 
ning up against you. Madam, you must 
ke people as they are. Don’t try to un- 
mead me; it is impossible. Catch 
knife and kill me. Tl not resist; on 
ontrary, Pll sit down and prepare an 
ary notice for the weeklies, and say I 
BUT WHILE I BREATHE I ADVER- 


up 


A 


And Joseph was defiant; and the Klos- 
ng shrugged her noble shoulders, and said, 
“You best of creatures, you are incurable.” 
lo follow this incident to its conclusion, 
a week after this scene, Ina Klosking 
ected, in an English paper, 


“a CHARITABLE ACT. 

“Mademoiselle Klosking, the great con- 
tralto, having won a large sum of money at 
the Kursaal, has given a thousand pounds 
to the poor of the place. The civic author- 
ties hearing of this, and desirous to mark 
ieir sense of so noble a donation, have pre- 
sented her with the freedom of the burgh, 
written on vellum and gold. Mademoiselle 
Klosking received the compliment with 
charming grace and courtesy ; but her mod- 
esty is said to have been much distressed at 
the publicity hereby given to an act she 
wished to be known only to the persons re- 
lieved by her charity.” 


; 


Ina caught the culprit, and showed him 
this. “A thousand pounds!” said she. 
“Are you not ashamed? Was ever a nig- 
gardly act so embellished and exaggerated ? 
i feel my face very red, Sir.” 

“Oh, I'll explain that in a moment,” said 
Joseph, amicably. ‘Each nation has a 
coin it is always quoting. France counts 
in franes, Germany in thalers, America in 
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dollars, England in pounds. When a thing 
costs a million franes in France, or a million 
dollars in the States, that is always called a 
million pounds in the English journals: 
otherwise it would convey no distinet idea 
at all to 
and franes into pounds 


an Englishman. Turning thalers 
that is not exagger- 
ation ; 

Ina him such a 
With an unabashed smile 


She shrugged her shoulders in silence this 


it is only translation.” 


gave look. He 


replic d 


time, and, to the best of my belief, made no 


more serious attempts to un-Ashmead her 
Ashmead, 

A month had now passed, and that 
little more than half the dreary 
had to wade through. 


was a 


ime she 
She began to count 
the days, and that made her pine all the 
more. ‘Time kettle. 
him, he flies; watch him, he lags. 
temper was a little affected, and she 
reproached Ashmead for holding her out 
false hopes that his advertisements of her 
vains would induce Severne to come to her, 
“No,” ; “there 
reater attraction. Karl says 
that Miss Vizard, who called upon me, was 
a beauty, and dark. 
lovely girl I saw at 


is like a Be blind to 
Hersweet 


even 


r even write. said she 


must be some g¢ 


Perhaps she 
the 
never been there since 


was the 
has 


to 


opera. She 
: and he is 
England with people of that name.” 

“Well, but that Miss Vizard 
you. She intend to steal 
you.” 


gone 


called on 
can’t him from 
‘But she may not know; a woman may 
injure another without intending. He may 
deceive her; he has betrayed me. Her ex- 
traordinary beauty terrifies me. It enchant- 
ed me; and how much more a man?” 
Joseph said he thought this was all fan- 
ey; and as for his advertisements, it was 
too early yet to pronounce on their effect. 
The very day after this conversation he 
bounced into her room in great dudgeon. 
“There, madam! the advertisements have 
produced an effect ; and not a pleasant one. 
Here’s a detective on to us. 
his way with Karl. 


He is feeling 
I knew the man in a 
moment; calls himself Poikilus in print, and 
Smith to talk to; but he is Aaron at the 
bottom of it all, and can speak several lan- 
guages. Confound their impudence! put- 
ting a detective on to us, when it is they 
that are keeping dark.” 

“Who do you think has sent him ?” asked 
Ina, intently. 

“The party interested, I suppose.” 

“Interested in what?” 

“Why, in the money you won ; for he was 
drawing Karl about that.” 

“Then he sent the man!” 
to pant and change color. ; 

“Well, now you put it to me, I think so. 
Come to look at it, it is certain. Who else 
could it be? Here is a brace of sweeps. 


And Ina began 
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They wouldn’t be the worse for a good kick- 
You say the word, and Smith shall 
have one, at all events.” 

‘Alas! my friend,” said Ina, 
vou are slow. What! a 
here direct from him; and are we so dull we 
ean learn nothing from him who comes to 
question us? Let me think.” 
leaned her her white 
hand, and her face seemed slowly to fill with 
intellectual power. 

“That man,” said she at last, “is the only 
I must speak to 


ing. 


“for once 


messenger comes 


She forehead on 


link between him and me. 
him.” 

Then she thought again. 

‘‘No, not yet. He must be detained in the 
Letters may come to him, and their 
postmarks may give us some clew.” 

“T'll recommend the house to him.” 

He will lodge 
Does he know 


house. 


“Oh, that is not necessary. 
of his 
you?” 

“T think not.” 

“Do not give him the least suspicion tha 
you know he is a detective.” 

“All right, I won’t.” 

“Tf he sounds you about the money, say 
nobody knows much about it, except Made- 
moiselle Klosking. If you can get the mat- 
ter far, ¢ tell me. But be you 
very reserved, for you are not clear.” 

Ashmead received these instructions meek- 


here own accord. 


yme and 


sO 


ly, and went into the salle @ manger and or- 
dered dinner. Smith had 
evidently got some information from Karl, 
for he opened an easy conversation with 
Ashmead, and it ended in their dining to- 
or ther. 

Smith played the open-handed country- 
to the life—stood Champagne. Ash- 
mead chattered, and seemed quite off his 
uard, Smith approached the subject cau- 
iously. “Gamble here as much as ever ?” 
“ All day, some of them.” 

“ Ladies and all?” 

“Why, the ladies are the worst.” 

“No; are they Ah, that reminds 
I heard there was a lady in this very 
house won a pot o’ money.” 

“Tt is true. Iam her agent.” 

“T suppose she lost it all next day ?” 

“Well, not all, for she gave a thousand 
pounds to the poor.” 

“The dress-makers collared the rest ?” 

; I have nothing to do ex- 
cept with her theatrical business. She will 
make more by that than she ever made at 
play.” 

‘What, is she tip-top ?” 

“The most rising singer in Europe.” 

“T should like to see her.” 

“That you can easily do. 
night. Ill pass you in.” 

“You are a good fellow. Have 
supper with me afterward. Bottle 

These two might be compared to 


was there, and 


man 


‘ 
+ 
t 


now ? 


me. 


“T can not say. 


She sings to- 


a bit of 
of fizz.” 
a couple 
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of spiders, each taking the other for a fly 
Smith was enchanted with Ina’s singing 
pretended. Ashmead was delighted 
him, or pretended. 

“Introduce me to her,” said Smith 

“T dare not do that. You are not 
fessional, are you ?” 

“No, but you can say I am, for a lar 

Ashmead said he should like to: } 
would not do, unless he was very wat 

* Oh, I’m fly,” said the other. 
any thing out of me. T’ve been ly 
scenes often enough.” 


OT 


“She 
get 
the 

Then Ashmead said he would go an 
her if he might present a London mai 
toher. He soon brought back the answe r. 
“She is too tired to-night: but I presser 
her, and she says she will be charmed if y 
will breakfast with her to-morrow at ¢ 
en.” He did not say that he was to be wi 
her at half past ten for special instructions 
They were very simple. “My friend,” said 
she, “I mean to tell this man 
which he will think it his duty to telegray 
or write to him immediately. 
this I would not have the man to supper 
being after post time. This morning 
shall either write or telegraph, and then, if 
you are as clever in this as you are in some 
things, you will watch him and find out the 
address he sends to.” 

Ashmead listened very attentively, a 
fell into a brown-study. 

“Madam,” said he at last, “this is a first- 
rate combination. You make him comn 
nicate with England, and I will do the res 
If he telegraphs, I'll be at his heels. If he 
goes to the post, I know away. If he post 
in the house, he makes it too easy.” 

At eleven Ashmead introduced his frien 
“Sharpus, manager of Drury Lane The 
and watched the fencing mateh with sor 
anxiety, Ina being little versed in gi 
But she had tact and self-possession; and 
she was not an angel, after all, but a woman 
whose wits were sharpened by love and suf- 
fering. 

Sharpus, alias Smith, played his assumed 
character to perfection. He gave the Klos- 
king many incidents of business and pro- 
fessional anecdotes, and was excellent com 
pany. The Klosking was gracious, and mor 
bonne enfant than Ashmead had ever seen 
her. It was a fine match between her and 
the detective. At last he made his ap- 
proaches. 

“ And I hear we are to congratulate 
on success at rouge et noir as well as opel! 
Is it true that you broke the bank ?” 

“ Perfectly,” was the frank reply. 

“ And won a million ?” 

“More or less,” said the Klosking, with an 
open smile. 

“T hope it was a good lump, for our coun- 
trymen leave hundreds of thousands here 
every season.” 


somethir 


It was f 
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vas four thousand nine hundred | That is to your sweetheart, o1 you wouldn't 
” be in such a hurry.” 
Well, I wish it had been double. “No; it was to my grandmother,” said 
not so close as our friend here, | Ashmead. 
“Go on,” said Smith, and poked the ribs 
_Sir; and shall I tell you why?” of Joseph. They went home jocular; but 
you like, madam,” said Smith, with | the detective was no sooner out of the Wary 


ned indifference. than Ashmead stole up to Ina Klosking, 


Ashmead is a model agent; he nev- | and put his finger to his lips; for Karl was 
ws himself to see any body’s interests clearing away, and in no hurry. 
ne. Now the truth is, another per- They sat on tenter-hooks and thought he 
has an interest in my famous winnings. never would go. He did go at last. and 
ntleman handed £25 to Mr. Ashmead then the Klosking and Ashmead came to 
lav with. Hedid not do so; but lcame gether like two magnets 
id joined £25 of my own to that £25, “Well ?” 
won an enormous sum. Of course if “Allright! Letter to post. Saw address 
gentleman chooses to be chivalrous and , quite plain—Edward Severne, Esq.” 
don his claim, he can; but that is not “Fea” 
y of the world, you know. I feel sure “Vizard Court.” 
1 come to me for his share some day; “Ah!” 
| the sooner the better, for money burns “ Taddington—Barfordshire—Enegland.” 
pocket.” Ina, who was standing all on fire, now 
Sharpus, alias Smith, said this was really sat down and interlaced her hands. “ Viz 
curious story. ‘ Now suppose,” said he, ard!” said she, gloomily. 
some fine day a letter was to come asking “Yes; Vizard Court,” said Ashmead, tri- 
1 to remit that gentleman his half, what umphantly; “that means he is a large land 
you do?” ed proprietor, and you will easily find him 
[I should decline; it might be an escroc. if he is there in a month.” 
Mr. Ashmead here knows the gentle- “ He will be there,” said Ina. “She is very 
Do you not?” beautiful. She is dark, too, and he loves 
ll swear to him any where.” change. Oh,if to all I have suffered he 
Then to receive his money he mt face adds that 
eye of Ashmead. Ha! ha!” “Then you will forgive him th 
he detective turned the conversation, Ashmead, shaking his head. 
d never came back to the subject; but “Never. Look at me, Joseph Ashmead.” 


he pleaded an engagement, and took He looked at her with some awe, for sli 
I gag 


1t,” said 


s leave. seemed transformed, and her Danish eye 
Ashmead lingered behind, but Ina hur- gleamed strangely. 
d him off, with an emphatic command “You who have seen my torments and my 
to leave this man out of his sight a fidelity, mark what I say: If he is false to 
ment. me with another woman, I shall kill him 
He violated this order, for in five minutes or else I shall hate him.’ 
he ran back to tell her, in an agitated whis- 
per, that Smith was at that moment writing She took her desk and wrote, at Ashmead’s 
letter in the salle a manger. dictation, 
“Oh, pray don’t come here!” cried Ina, in “Vizard Court, 
despair. “Do not lose sight of him for a Taddington, 
moment.” Barfordshire.” 
“Give me that letter to post, then,” said 
Ashmead, and snatched one up Ina had di- 
cted overnight. 
He went to the hotel door and lighted a 
cigar; out came Smith with a letter in his | j,, 


~ thed in slee 


hand. Ashmead peered with all his! J. jixe that quiet le t the aP EE deep 
eyes; but Smith held the letter vertically | Remotely above whose realm the surge complains! 


in his hand and the address inward. The For even as monsters that o’er weird domains 
letter was sealed. Of cold subaqueous dimness dart and creep, 
Ashmead watched him, and saw he was' Within the vague metropolis wakeful keep 
croing to the General Post. He knew ashort- Those hideous vices that its heart contains. 
er cut, ran and took it, and lay in wait. As 
Smith approached the box, letter in hand, 


In fancy I watch black crimes like sea-growths loom ; 


incy I view large hopes, once fair and whole, 


he bustled up in a furious hurry, and posted tian’ wie whee. seuniees’s. incéeees noe 
his own letter so as to stop Smith’s hand at onfort: ; 

the very aperture before he could insert his yet here and there, amid the encircling gloom, 

le tter He saw, apologized, and drew back. I know that some serene exceptional soul 

Smith laughed, and said, “ Allright, old man. Dwells in its lovely purity, like a pearl! 
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? . , . — > and laid it on the table without a wi 
ROMANCE OF A BARN-YARD. sailed out of the room, and refased 4 
’E were all sitting on the piazza, ex-| him when he called in the mornin 
W cept those of us that were swinging | sent back his letter unopened, and <¢ 
in the hammocks among the trees; the sea| wedding cake and put some of it on 
wind was blowing over us, the birds were! table and sent the rest 


t] 
to the fair, 

darting low here and there, and the bantams, haps, on the whole, Mr. Thornton ; 
and the spring chickens and the big black| have been right. Exactly one wee! 
Cochins were clucking and picking in the} that night Mr. Thornton was marri 
grass, Watched over by the old King Charles,| Mary Mayhew, an inoffensive litt) 

who redeemed us from vulgarity, andit was; who would have married any body 
a scene of domestic comfort, as Aunt Helen | asked her, and she went into the hous 
said. Aunt Helen, by-the-way, became a! had been furnished according to Aunt H 
very pleasant addition to the comfortable | en’s taste; and immediately afte: 
appearance of the scene, as she said it. She} hen-house of the most fanciful des: 
was just as plump as a woman ought to be | of architecture, with gilded vanes a 
when her next birthday is maybe her for- | let 


chanticleers bristling all over 
tieth. She had a soft tlush on her cheek,| on the hill behind his house, full of { 
where the dimple was yet as fresh as when | fowl, and the little lawn was all aliy 
she was a girl, and the tlush deepened some- | its overflow, and you couldn’t go 
times into a real damask; her teeth were | place without meeting a flock of 
like rows of seed-corn for whiteness, and} crown, or partridge Cochin, or whit 
her eyes were just as brown as brook water;| horn, or black Spanish, flying up on 
only her hain that was quite white. Love- separate piece of fence to crow 
ly hair, though, for all that; she parted it | Thornton’s triumph—treversing the 
evenly over her low level forehead and above 


| dition of the crower, and crying, “No 
the yet black eyebrows; and we all declared, | en rule here!” 
every day of our lives, that Aunt Helen was} They say Mr. Thornton grew very 
a beauty. “TI used to be,” she had replied; | afew years. His inoffensive little thing 
‘but that’s all gone now. Ihave put my | a wife turned out to be a smart ter 
youth behind me.” who led him a pretty dance. Perhaps s 
Perhaps she had. But we young people | was dissatisfied with her piece of a le 
used to think differently when we saw Mr.| but then she knew that was all wher 
Thornton coming up the road, and Aunt} took it. He treated her always 
Helen’s eyes resolutely bent on her work, | perhaps feeling he had done her som« 
but her color mounting and mounting, till|in marrying her—and gratified her « 
the reddest rose that ever burned in the} wish, although, having cared nothing 
sunshine was not so rich. Mr. Thornton | her in the beginning, it is doubtful 
saw it too, no doubt, for he always looked | cared any more for her in the end 
and looked intently all the way by. But)|end came after eighteen years, when 
the truth was—lI shall have to tell you all| Thornton was killed in a railroad co 
about it if I tell you any—that when Aunt | and her husband was left with four child 
Helen was twenty years younger, she and} on his hands, rude, noisy, ill-faring « 
Mr. Thornton were lovers, as they had been | as all the neighbors said. If Mr. Thornto1 
lovers ever since they could remember. | had ever impatiently chanced to think that 
They had built their house at last, and her} his punishment had lasted long enough, | 
wedding dress was made. If she was a] thought now that it was just beginning, 
beauty, he was every inch her mate—I know | when he found himself alone with thos 
he was, because he is to-day—one of the| children. He wondered that his wife had 
men it does you good to see, who look as if | had any temper left at all. He grew m 
they could hold up the world if need be,| bent, more vexed and worried, every « 
and inspire you with confidence in their} and one would hardly have recognized, peo- 
power. Now what in the world do you sup-| ple said, the dark and splendid Stephet 
pose that, with their house furnished, and | Thornton of his youth in this middle-ag 
the cake baked, and a dozen years of inti- | gray-haired man; and yet, to our eyes, he 
mate affection to bind them, Aunt Helen and | was still quite a remarkable-looking person 
Mr. Thornton found to quarrel about? She |—perhaps more so from our associating him 
declared she wouldn’t keep hens! And he| with the poetry in Aunt Helen’s life, and 
declared that then he wouldn’t keep house! | making him an object of wonder as to whet! 


That was the whole of it, to condense the | er or not now they would ever come togetli- 
statement; one word led to another, and | er again. 

another led to more, and finally, in a tower-| But there was little chance of that. We 
ing passion himself, he told Aunt Helen that | had met Mr. Thornton elsewhere, but he had 
she had better learn to control her temper | never come across our threshold since the 
if she didn’t want to be a vixen entirely, | day he went out with his bride’s ring. And 
and Aunt Helen took the ring off her finger | Aunt Helen’s peculiarity was that she never 
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Could she, then, forget the words he “Tt’s all right,” said our Ned, coming in 
to her in his anger?. Could she ever shortly after her. “I know all about it. 
is marrying another woman in less I’ve been setting my eel traps; and what do 
week? It had been in that week you think she met old Thornton 
few following that her hair had turn- “Ned!” 
te. She had suffered inexpressibly ; “She did indeed. And what ’ll you 
id never slept a night; but she kept to that man’s cheek? He up and spoke 
gay face. Perhaps she would have suf- her!” 
| longer if it had not been for our grow- “Oh, now, Ned! Before you!” 
» about her. Her life was thus filled, “Fact. Before me? No, indeed: I lay 
‘moment of it; she had but very lit- low,” said Ned, with achuckle. “But, bles 
me to be lonely, to brood, or mourn. | you, they wouldn’t have seen me if had 
orgot herself in us. It gave hera quiet stood high.” 

ness, and kept her comely. And then “For shame, Ned! Oh, how could vou 

; too proud: whenever the thought | and Aunt Helen !” 

ip its head, she shut the lid down, as “Guess you'd have been no better in my 
ty say, and sat on it. place,” said the unscrupulous boy. “ But 
one day—after the time when the there, that’s all. If I couldn’t listen, of 
had said Harry was a hopeless crip- course you can’t.” 

nd must lie on his back the rest of “Oh, now, Ned, please!” we all chorused 
fe—Aunt Helen brought home a little | together. 

ket from the county fair, and took from “Well, then. He stood straight before 
vool within it two of the cunningest her. ‘ Helen, said he, ‘have you forgotten 

s of chickens you ever laid your eyes me? and she began to turn white. ‘1 have 
“T hate them,” said she; “they make had time énough, Sir, said she.” 

vl; but they will amuse the dear “Oh, you ought not to have staid, Ned!” 

d. They’re African bantams.” And so “You may find out the rest by your learn- 
did amuse him and delight him, as he ing,” said the offended narrator. “I should 
1 his lounge in the bay-window and like to know how I was going to leave. 
hed them growing up, full of business. Only I'll say this, that if Aunt Helen would 

it was the way, by-the-way, that we marry old Thornton to-day She wouldn’t 
to have chickens round the front pi- | touch him with a walking-stick !” 

s. One night, a year afterward, when ro our amazement, on the very next after- 
utams were quite grown people, some- | noon who should appear at our gate, with 
dropped over the fence a pair of big his phaeton and pair, but Mr. Thornton ; and 

ck Cochins, that stalked about as if the | who, bonneted and gloved and veiled, should 

1 was too good to tread on, or as if they issue from the door, to be placed in that 
afraid of crushing a bantam with the | phaeton and drive off with him, but Aunt 

ext step. Of course we knew where the Helen. Ned chuckled; but the rest of us 
chins came from—for nobedy else in town could do nothing but wonder. “Has she 
had any—but no one said a word. Only it) gone to be married?” we gasped. And Lill 
3 sport on the next day to peer round the | and Harry began to ery. 
corner and see Aunt Helen, with a piece of “Well, Pll tell you,” said Ned, in merey. 
bread in her hand, in doubt whether to have | “ He said there’d never been a day since he 
ny thing to do with those fowls or not, | left her that he hadn’t longed for what he 
vice extending her hand with the crumbs threw away.” 
d snatching it back again, and at last “Oh, how wicked !” 
making one bold effort, and throwing the “ She told him so, very quietly and severe- 
vhole thing at them, and hurrying into the ly—lI tell you, Aunt Helen can be severe 
house. But from that moment the ever-hun- and to be silent on that point. ‘Forever?’ 
ry Cochins seemed to regard her as their said he. ‘And ever, said she. ‘It is im- 


ime stalking gingerly along to meet her, one by one, a dozen different days and scenes 


patron saint. She never appeared but they possible,’ said he: And then he went over, 
( 


id at last one even made so bold as to fly when they were young; and if ever a fellow 
up and perch on the back of her chair on felt mean, I was the one.” 
the piazza. Of course he was shooed off “T should think you would,” we cried, 
with vigor—with a little more vigor, per- | with one accord. 
haps, because Mr. Thornton had at that mo- “Now look here,” returned Ned. “If 
nt been passing, and had seen this wom- you want to hear the rest, you keep that 
in who would never keep hens presenting sort of remark to yourself. It was too late 
that tableau. for me to show myself, anyway. And Ill 
It was two or three days after that that be blamed if I'll say another word if you 
Aunt Helen, coming home at twilight from | don’t every one acknowledge you'd have 
one of her rambles by the river-bank, was | done just as I did.” 
observed to be very nervous and flushed, “Oh, Ned, do tell the whole! That’s a 


and to look much as if she had been crying. | good boy !” 
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“Well, she just began to cry—I never saw 
And then it seemed 
would go distracted; and he begged 
her not to ery, and she cried the more; and 
he | her to marry him out of hand—I 


know just how to do it now 


Aunt Helen ery before. 


as if he 


beg 
; only it doesn’t 

and she shook 
; and he implored her, by their old 


S uid, and she 


seem a very successful way 
her head 


love, he wiped her eyes, and 


looked at him, and gave a laugh 
sort of old 


a hateful 


laugh. ‘Our love!’ said she. 


the sake of 
sake of the 
need you more 
than children ever needed a mother yet, and 
who are crazy! And 
then Aunt Helen laughed in earnest, a good, 


| 
sweet, ringing peal; 


} 
1 
‘Then,’ said he, ‘if you will not for my sake 


nor to! 


that old love, marry me for the 


. . 
your OWnh Sake, nor fol 


children who 


who driving me 
and the long and the 
short of it is that she has driven up to the 
Phornton house to-day, to look at the cubs 
what she thinks about them. May- 
‘ll bring them down here—she’s great 


and see 
be sl 
on missionary work, you know.” 

‘Well, I declare!’ was the final chorus. 
And we saé in silence a good half hour; and 
bv the time our tongues were running again, 
Aunt Helen had returned, and Mr. Thornton 
had come in with her and sat down upon 
the piazza step at her feet, but not at all 
with the air of an accepted lover—much 
more like a tenant of Mohammed’s coftin, we 
thought. And, as I began to tell you, we 
were all sitting and swinging there when 
Aunt Helen exclaimed 
»of domestic comfort. 
the big black Cochin hen came to meet her, 
and Aunt Helen her 
cracker, a supply of which she always car- 
ried about her nowadays. 

“Why, 


to th 


about its being a 


scene 


As she sat down, 


threw a bit of water- 


where’s your husband ?” said she 
hen. 

‘There he said Ned. ‘“ He’s been up 
alone in that corner of the grass the whole 
day, calling and elucking and inviting com- 
pany; but the rest haven’t paid the least 
attention him, and are picking 
scratching down among the cannas.” 

“Oh, but he’s been there twice, 
Ned,” cried Harry, “and tried to whip the 
little bantam, but it was a drawn battle.” 

‘Well, he ought to have a little vaca- 
tion, and serateh for himself a while,” said 
Aunt Helen. “ He has picked and seratched 
for his hen and her family in the most faith- 


is.” 


to 


and 


down 


ful way all summer 

‘And so’s the banty,” said Ned. “The 
bantam’s the best; he’s taken as much care 
of 


and 


the chickens as the hen has, anyway; 
he to all the 
his hen was setting, Mr. Thornton, but 
sat right down in the straw beside her every 
night.” 

‘*A model spouse,” said Aunt Helen. 

“They are almost human,” said Mr. Thorn- 
ton. And so we sat talking till the tea bell 


never went roost once 


time 
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rang, for Mr. Thornton was going to st 
tea, he boldly told us; and we saw 
meant to get all the young people 
side by the way he began to talk t 
about trout and pickerel, and about 
sea fishing; but when he got to ee] 
Ned’s face was purple, and he blesse 
tea bell, I faney. However, Mr. T) 
might have found that it wasn’t so 
range the young people on his sid 


i 


had made a long-continued effort. 
joyed a romance under our eyes, but 
no sort of notion of his taking our aunt 
away. 

We were just coming out from t 
were patronizing the sunset a little, 
was uncommonly fine, and I thought |] 
never seen Aunt Helen looking like s 
beauty, with that rich light overlay 
like a rosy bloom, when John came ha 
ing up. 

“T just want you all to step insid 
barn door with me, if you please, ma’ar 
said he. And went after him t 
greeted by the sweet smell of the new 
hay, and to be gilded by the one great br 
sunbeam swimming full of a glory of 1 
from door to door. th: 
John. 


we 


“Do you see iat 

It was a flock of the hens and ec} 

* And 
do you see that?” said he; and he turn 
about and showed us, on the top rail of t 
pony’s manger, the big black Cochin a 
gone to roost, but separately -and his v 
beside him? No, but little Mrs. Bantam! 

“That’s who he has been clucking 
calling to this whole afternoon, the wret 
cried Ned. 

“ And now look here,” said John; and \ 
followed him into the harness-room, wh 
the chickens had chanced to be hatel 
and there, in the straw on the floor, sat t] 
disconsolate little bantam rooster, all alone, 
with his wings spread and his feathers puti 
ed out, brooding his four little chickens u 
der his wings—the four little chickens de 
serted by their mother. 

“T declare! I declare!” cried Aunt Helet 
as we came out into the great moty sun 
beam again; “the times are so depraved that 
it has really reached the barn-yard. The 
poor little banty and his brood! Why, it 
as bad as the forsaken merman.” 

“Only not so poetical,” said we. 

“Helen,” said Mr. Thornton, “ it is exactly 
my condition. Are you going to have pity 
for that bird, and none for me? Are you 
going to leave me to my fate?” And ina 
moment, right before us all, as she stood in 
that great red sunbeam, Mr. Thornton put 
his arms round Aunt Helen, who, growing 
rosier and rosier, either from the sunbeam 
or something else, could do nothing at last 
but hide her face. “ Helen,” he said, “ you 
are certainly coming home with me?” And 
Aunt Helen did not say no. 


ens on their customary roosts. 





GARTH. 


Ce A Ets Ea? 
A Novel 


aaa drum professorship, his invincible bachelor- 
; TER XIX. ’ ny 

CHAPT hood, his premature baldness, and sundry 
meeting between Mr. Urmson and other matters. As for Grindle, he hugged 


fessol Grindle had not been out- his oddity and it lose, and loved 


effusive. The professor’s bald pate Cuthbert all the ‘ is unsuspicion, 
ddene da little as he strongly gl ped “Heaven is too near us, I sometimes 

{t llow-student’s hand, and he had think,’ Cuthbert answered. * The px ople 
‘How do, Urmson?” in his usual ab- we want most are so apt to slip into it out 
bass tones, perhaps made a little more of our reach.” 

romising than usual to keep up the “?'Tisn’t that the boy needed her,” said 

d Anglo-Saxon traditions of unfeel- Grindle, taking a brand from the hearth 


ess. Mr. Urmson had replied, “ ' and lighting his cigar with a series of short 


», professor ?” and after the exchange rapid-whitts. “ He’ll do very well—a strong 


y questions and observations of no vrip of life, Sir i you I referred to 
| I : : : 
mentous import, tl larly, Urmson. You're not look- 


ie two elderly gen- more parti 
eft the younger people to them- ing as I'd 
and proceeded in total silence up 


like to have you. You have that 
in t ace, ian, that—none of your 
Cuthbert leadin l 


g, and the professor late communications had prepared me to 


ig sternly after him. In silence they see there. Now, as your physician, I'll ask 


} 


| Garth’s chamber, and there the pro- you a question or two. Your mother was a 
tood for a moment, motionless but Danver, was sli ? What was hei 
it, by the bedside. Then, without stitution ?” 


touched the invalid, or emitted so “Take off your spectacles, Tom,’ said 
; a single professional grunt, he Cuthbert, coloring slightly; “you'll be sharp 
to the door, and beckoning to sighted enough without them. I didn’t get 
anion, they went silently out into you here for this. However No, nothing 
gain. was developed in her, God bless her! It 
him slee p,” said the prof ssor. “Lead came, if any thing, from her mother, who be- 
your Chamber, Urmson. Must smoke longed to another stock—a poor one. She 
r and toast my toes after that drive. died of it.” 
vinter’s upon us; } ‘ll catch it up Grindle took off his glasses and rested his 
woner than we shall. Ay, I see; not elbows on his knees. “Ay, ay,” he said, 


desk-work for you nowadays. Nurs- slowly, gazing into the fire. ‘* And that has 
And Mrs. Urmson not here to help.” always somewhat posed me, Cuth be rt. That 


Mrs. Urmson’s marriage this old lover old curse—why did the Lord pronounce it 
, Who had never told his love either against His creatures ?— The children’s 


or to any one else, had refrained from teeth shall be set on edge.’ How often does 


g of her by her Christian name; and the children’s suffering accomplish t 


from any unworthy jealousy, but ing parent’s reformation? It never can. 


» he derived a stern, unselfish pleas- What knows or cares that dead and buried 
the thought that the only woman | and forgotten woman—or it may have been 
id loved belonged to the man whom her father or mother—that you sit there 


loved best, and chose to keep that fact hand in hand with disease, who might have 
his mind by always giving her her been a vigorous man still, full of health and 
dded name. Cuthbert had sometimes no- power? Suchacurse seems only to revenge; 
d this usage of his friend’s, and remem- , not to restrain, nor to requite justly.” 
the former intimacy between him “T suppose one must have a personal in- 
d Martha, had thought it peculiar. But terest in such problems before you can ex- 
rindle had many oddities, and this but pect to tackle them, Tom. What I have 
dded one to the number; so Cuthbert pass- felt is, that the curse may smite the body 
lit by with no graver comment than a and pass through to bless the soul. For, 
litative smile, little dreaming that the after all, I wasn’t a perfect man when you 


ddity had any vital significance, and was and I used to argue the universe in college; 


ound up with the main events and circum- nor afterward, even—quite. Some com- 
inces of his friend’s life—such as his un- plaints you were in the habit of making 
‘plained abandonment of the practice of anent the evils of a too ironical and self- 
8 profession, and settling down to a hum- complacent disposition, if my memory fail 

not. My grandmamma has very likely not 
0 Tati Atenas Pe rn ee ee _ cured me of those imperfections—not even 
- see ee A ye the Li bettered me, perhaps; but I’m self-« ompla- 
ian of Congresa, at Washington. cent enough to believe she has kept me from 
Vou. LIV.—No. 321.—29 
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intensifying them, and ironical enough to 
hope that she is none the worse off herself 
for having done so.” 

“Inform me how long this has been com- 
ing on you, my man.” 

“More than a year—a good deal more. 
Slow, but knows how to make itself felt.” 

“ Where ?” demanded Grindle, after a long 
puff at his cigar, still keeping his eyes upon 
the fire. Cuthbert’s only answer was to put 
his hand for a moment over his breast. Then 
the two friends looked at each other. The 
professor, whose face during the past twenty 
and odd years had not been trained to the 
expression of tender emotions, wore an as- 
pect of gloomy severity, as though he were 
reproving some delinquent for a grave mis- 
dem while Cuthbert’s pale and slen- 
der visage had rather an arch and demurely 
unrepentant look, as if defying the other’s 
sternness to do its worst. 


wor 5 


“Had you acquainted me with this prompt- 
ly, Urmson” But he did 
not finish his sentence, He replaced his spec- 
tacles, leaned back in his chair, and contin- 
ued his smoking. His large-boned but not 
fleshy figure, high bald forehead, and massive 
Roman nose were silhouetted against the 
brightness of the window at the other side 
of the room. He was still a strong and able 
man, though somewhat Cuthbert’s senior in 
and while the silence lasted, the lat- 
ter was indulging in the quaint speculation 
whether, in the next world, his friend would 
exhibit a spiritual excellence correspond- 
ing to his present physical superiority, or 
whether he would take rank by his mental 
qualities alone. But the settlement of the 
question was indefinitely put off by the in- 
terruption of Grindle himself. 

“Tl not speak to you as a physician, 
then,” said he. “Some alleviation may be 
practicable ; but you don’t require me to tel 
you, Cuthbert, what the end must be. Now, 
however, since I must leave you to-morrow, 
it would be advisable to go through with 
our business affairs and get them finally set- 
tled. When we may meet again, no man 
knows. I shall try to come up during the 
Christmas holidays; but quid sit futurum 
eras fuge querere. Your brother Golight- 
ley, I presume, is at least independent of 
you ?” 


Grindle began. 


years ; 


“Yes, so far as money goes, and for the | 


time being.” 

“T forbore questioning him on the sub- 
ject, though he once or twice hinted toward 
it. Lown to disliking his physiognomy and 
the ring of his voice: twenty years of col- 
lege boys have made me overcritical, no 
doubt. Has he suggested re-imbursement?” 

“T faney we can do without that,” said 
Cuthbert, with a slight nervous movement 
of his shoulders and hands. 

“You have the produce of your garden 
and orchard,” returned Grindle, puffing un- 


compromisingly at his cigar, “and not} 
else. The interest of Eve’s legacy am 

to less than twenty-five hundred dollars 
year, and when Mrs. Danver’s ‘patent’ 
nuity has been paid out of it, and the othe: 
regular and incidental expenses met, tly . 
be about one hundred left over. That's 
year’s income, Sir. There’s not a p 
man than you in the village. How d 
pay your butcher ?” 

“Why, we pelt him with apples. B 
you forget Garth’s canvas and my pen a 
paper. Moreover, Golightley is ready to pa 
his board. We are doing first-rate.” : 

“Well, well, Sir, that’s your own a 
And there’s this to be said—if you have 1 
son to be ashamed of your own improviden 
you have still greater cause to congratulat 
yourself on the way Providence makes it y 
to you. Ifyou had not, years and years ag 
consented to your father’s laying an en 
go on that fifty thousand dollars—a yy 
ceeding, Sir, against which every prit 
of prudence and economy seemed to 
test id 

“You protested, if I remember right 
Tom,” interrupted Cuthbert, arching his: 
brow; “but the ‘economic principles y 
rather on our side. So soon as poor Go- 
lightley’s drafts began to be a matter of 
course, I, with my unfailing sagacity, for 
saw the future up to this very day, and pe1 
ceived that unless the legacy had been } 
out of reach in that way, it would have been 
drafted away with the rest. Then | 
formed Golightley of the exact amount 
my disposal, and explained to him the wors 
And he 


pr 


eT 


than uselessness of overdrawing. 
never did overdraw.” 

“Ay, he had no lien upon Eve’s rights, 
whatever he may have had upon yours 
Captain Urmson had that fact in mind, 
apprehend, when he executed the cod 
He never really believed but that the girl 
was tomahawked; but he had a presenti- 
ment that Golightley would make trouble, 
and so used Eve’s name to secure you 
least half the property. It may almost be 
called your own now, the allotted term of 
years is so nearly out.” 

“Five or six years hence seems a long 
‘now’ to a fellow in my condition,” remark- 
ed Cuthbert, with a smile. 

“You have got the same erroneous im- 
pression that I had till lately. ’Tis true, 
the codicil was executed some years latet 
than the will; but whether by accident or 
design, the date of the will governs the pro- 
visions of the codicil; therefore, unless the 
persons therein mentioned appear within 
the next few months, their claim will be 
antiquated. Ay, ay, you are providentially 
favored so far as that goes, and Garth will 
have something to get married on.” 

“Unless the persons therein mentioned do 
appear,” Cuthbert murmured, half to him- 





f: and he added, aloud, “ Did you speak 
s to my brother ?” 
said Grindle, with emphasis. 


ft} 
thi 


“No, 
4s I said, he does not inspire me with con- 


Sir,” 


e. By-the-bye, he made some remarks 


lve, who seems to have grown into a 


young woman; he volunteered some 
ons on her which I can hardly recon- 
th my own impression of her. Do 
ce the match ?” 
has been a long engagement, you 
’ replied Cuthbert, with some hesita- 
if there 
would have 
Neverthe- 
I think it would be juster to both par- 


f this discovery of yours about the cod- 


‘and one might suppose that 
incompatibility, it 


» the surface before now. 


any 


vere kept private for atime. However 
Madge’s affection for Garth may be, 
y money would inflame it still more; 
1 though in process of time she might 
i Garth a little wearisome, I’m sure she 
Pluto.” 
I’m sorry to hear this 
Your brother’s insinua- 


ie 


ild remain constant to 
Cuthbert, 
heartily sorry. 
. had I been inclined to accept them, 
have prepared me for it. No; Garth 

t rival for Pluto. But is that lovely 
roserpine?” Professor Grindle mused 

nent and sighed. His interviews with 
Madge had been brief and far between, yet 
igh, apparently, to render this new light 
rown upon her character something more 
a disappointment to him. Under or- 

iy circumstances, he would uncompro- 


Il 
oP 
at 


singly have rebelled against any depre- 
ition of her; but Cuthbert, unlike most 
ile, was accustomed to say less than he 
nt, and only to say that upon grave oc- 
n. “Have you hinted of this to Garth?” 
added. 
“Thave always a 
to correct 


ndle 
lowed Garth’s opinions 

He 
ht, he knows 
nh my soul to 
and if Garth 


themselves, Tom. is often 


but when he is ri 


9 
I may as well unburde 

ou: Lhope they won’t marry ; 
1 manage to stay poor a while longer, I 
’t believe they will. 
uliar 


The situation is a 
She likes him well enough, 
| but his artistic phase; and he,if he would 
jure his art, would love her fiercely with 
that remained—that with the 
ile part of him. He partly understands 
that, I think, and dreads it the more 
cause, at the same time, he feels it a tempta- 
tion. You can understand, Tom, how Madge 
ght tempt a hot-hearted yet undemon- 
trative young fellow like him.” 
‘Ay, very well,” said Grindle, nodding his 
id slowly. “And, being betrothed, honor 
would seem to throw its weight into the 
vrong scale. "Tis an awkward knot for the 
to untie, indeed. But if Madge has 
made up her mind for riches, she will untie 
it for him.” 
“She must not be depended on either for 


one, 


is, less 
nol 


be- 
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I believe her capable of mak- 
ing a great sacrifice, if her feminine perver- 


good or lil. 


sity be inflamed. Jealousy, or pique, or a 
sudden impulse of admiration for his phys- 
ical manliness, would be likely to drive he 
straight into Garth’s arms, though it is quite 
as likely that she would repent the day aft- 
erward. deal 


But her attackable point 


She is a good more or less 


than mercenary. 
is her self-esteem. She would hardly be- 
lieve that Garth could tire of her, or esteem 
her second to any other woman; and feeling 
no anxiety about the security of her power 
over him, she naturally values him the less. 
Besides, 1 fancy his illness has rather cooled 
her regard than it: she is like a 
beautiful animal in ber inability to sympa- 


warmed 


thize with physical suffering.” 

“ Don’t tell me she hasn’t been at his side 
through it ! What did 
brother say about her having played him 
to sleep this very morning ?” 

“Not Madge. That was Elinor.” 
“That cold, silent girl? Elinor—hardly 
y? Grindle took his short beard 


all, Urmson your 


saw her, Sir! 
in his hand, and crossed his leg emphatic- 
“Hey? Eli- 
hat another complication, Urm- 
at fault, 
was to an Elinor that your brother told me 
he was betrothed. Hey ?” 

“The engagement has been made public, 
returned 
Cuthbert, with one of his quiet looks of dis- 
missal. ‘“ Elinor took Mrs. Tenterden’s place 
for to-day, that’s all; and Garth seems to 
have improved more by an hour with her 
than by what the rest of us could do for him 
in three weeks. 
which Madg 
fear contagion.” 

“Typhoid contagic u 
ly chuckling. 


ally toward his interlocutor. 
Is 


Unless 


nor 


son ? my recollection’s it 


and need not further concern us,” 


She has the nursing talent, 


} 


e lacks, and seemingly sl t 


HP 
ie aiant 


!” said Grindle, grim- 

“So say many; and I have thought it 
well not the prejudice. Mrs. 
Tenterden, though most kind and helpful 
down stairs, would 1 
in 


as 
to combat 
v a little tremendons 
Madge, since she 
any rate, 
e worse for a pretext both 
for justifying her re 
stick to it. 
have used.’ ” 
‘You are a more subtle man than Othello 
—but always in an honest way, too,” ob- 
served Grindle, slowly settling back into 
gravity. “Well, well. If music physics 
him best, and neither Madge nor Golightley 
objects, the experiment is worth prosecuting. 
Cold, she seemed to me—impassive. Not 
handsome either, though refined. Must look 
at her But, by-the-bye, how came 
Madge, your beautiful animal, to put her- 
self in the way of sick-rooms and contagion 
to-day? Is she returning to humanity ?” 
“Tfit were not Madge, I should lay it to El- 


a sick-chamber; and 
seemed inclined to keep away at 
would be none th 
solution and making her 
‘This only is the witchcraft I 


again. 








ener te nes 


BE caer 
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inor’s having come first; but I can’t account 
for it. She was in a rather remarkable 
mood. Something must have happened, I 
think, which has put her out of her usual 
course. There’s no use in speculating about 
it; but once kindled or goaded into full 
emotional and intellectual activity, Madge 
would be a very interesting and unconven- 
tional object. Come, Tom, throw away 
your cigar, and let’s see whether the sick 
boy is awake ve 6.” 

‘He'll come out of it, Sir,” said Grindle, 
getting to his feet, and standing for a mo- 
ment with his fists upon his hips, gazing 
into the fire. “All he needs is care, pa- 
tience, and eating. Let the young lady 
play to him once in a while, if he likes it. 
Must have a word with her, by-the-bye, be- 
fore I ro, Lead on, lead on.” 

Meanwhile, it is no less than the due of 
so respectable a personage as Nikomis that 
some inquiry should be made into her doings 

somewhat eventful morning. The 
was a notable “ medicine woman,’ 


an Indian point of view; and, in her 


wn opinion, Garth’s recovery, if it took 
place, would be mainly owing to what she 
had done for him. Her chief concern, how- 
ever, had all along been rather for Cuthbert 
than for him. Toward Cuthbert her senti- 
ments had, during the past ten years, un- 
dergone some important modifications, the 
full significance of which may appear later 
on. But it may be mentioned in this place 
that something like a feeling of mutual re- 
spect had grown up between the two; and 
this had ripened latterly into a peculiar con- 
fidential relation, unsuspected by any third 
person, not only as to its nature, but in it- 


self Among other matters, Nikomis had 
been made ac quaint d with the character 
of the disease from which Cuthbert was suf- 
fering, and which, in all human probability, 
must sooner or later make an end of him. 
It might, however, be alleviated, and to this 
good end the Indian had taxed the best re- 
sources of her knowledge and experience. 
But the anxiety of mind and bodily ex- 
haustion brought about by Garth’s illness 
had hastened the progress of his father’s 
trouble; and Nikomis, while nursing both 
invalids with tolerable impartiality, could 
not free herself from a shade of resentment 
toward the younger man for sapping, how- 
ever ul 
life 
When Cuthbert went to lie down, there- 
fore, leaving Garth in her care, she resolved 
that he and not Garth should get the first 
benefit of her ministrations. She had al- 
ready prepared a narcotic, famous in her In- 
dian pharmacy for its soothing and restora- 
tive virtues, and possibly had enhanced its 
efficacy by distilling it under certain aspects 
of the moon, or muttering over it spells 
which made 


iconsciously, the springs of the elder’s 


nostrums in the world. Be that as it my 
she now poured a sufficient dose of it inj 
wine-glass, disguised its flavor with a lit} 
brandy, and got Cuthbert to swallow 
tween waking and sleeping. Then, lea 
the glass upon the table, she hobbled « 
ly off to Garth’s chamber—as unpr pos 
ing a herald of health, perhaps, as eve 
her best for two hnman lives. Gart] 
ing been made as easy as might be, Ni] 
betook herself to the congenial kite] 
tending, no doubt, to spend an hom 
over a pipe anda tumbler of grog, Fy 
could establish herself in her wont: 
ner, however, her attention was cau 


a scratching sound, alternating with 
whining whimper, which seemed to 
from outside the back-door that 
upon the orchard. An ordinary 
would have supposed that some vag 
dog, chilled by the night air and emboli 
by hunger, was trying to gain admitt 
to the warm hearth and the hospital t 
a bone. But Nikomis was not an o 
ry listener; she had the ears and inst 
of the savage, and so seemingly cor 
place a sound as this had for her an 


as definite and clear as the most sti 
forward utterance of sentences could 
conveyed. She stood rigid, with her 
thrust forward and her breath dravy 
noise came again; she took a few quick, 
casined steps forward, and pausing cl 
the door, gave vent to an answerin: 
per, ending in a muffled bark. Ther 
brief pause, and then the door was caut 
ly opened, and a tall man, carrying a | 
oblong box strapped to his shoulders, 
stout smooth cudgel in his hand, app 
on the threshold. 

“All alone, granny?” he asked, in a1 
sliding utterance, still holding the d« 
in his hand, and peering round and | 
her as he spoke. 

Nikomis gazed at him intently—so i 
ly that the faculty of speech seemed tem 
rarily lost to her; but on the tall man’s 1 
peating his inquiry somewhat impatir 
she made a gesture of assent with her hai 
still keeping her black eyes fixed upol 
face. After yet a moment’s hesitation 
came in, with a step rapid and sliding, | 
his voice, though at the same time there 
about his bearing a something half defi 
half jaunty, which indicated a man wl 
satisfaction with himself had outlived 
faith and reliance on most other matt 


He was dressed in a dirty velveteen jacket 


and torn felt hat; his black hair hung 


straight black masses about a swarthy face, 


which might have been handsome but f 
the disfigurement of a pair of green sp: 
cles with heavy brass bows to them. Alt 


gether, he had rather an Italian aspect ; and 


the heavy burden upon his shoulders, whic] 


] 


it worth all the unbewitched on a nearer glance could hardly be any thing 
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ind-organ, might have confirmed a 
1im that nationality. with meekness any amount 
bond’s cavalier behavior. 


| meal before him, and then re 


pale faced mortals, seemed ready accept 


ver in assigning of this dark- 
s ten to one that he was a Neapolitan skinned vaga She 
grinder in very needy circumstances. l 

t you staring at, granny?” demand irning to the box, contrived with difficulty 
a whisper, putting his hand brisk- to mount it on her venerable back, and so to 
old woman’s shoulder. “GI ’ lug it slowly and uncomplainingly up to her 


h? Why don’t you say so, 
he added, “help me of witl his upon it and spent a fe nu in reg 


seated herself 


| old box, granny, and carry it u ing her bre 

me. Got wigwam up in ical. Rising 

I know.” He slipped the ations in the arrang 
’ 


ithern strap down from his shoul- | when all 
ung the organ round against Niko- | hobbled silently down to the kitchen again, 


was ordered to 


o grasped it mechanically and hel 


- | where Sam was leaning back in his chair 
lower it noiselessly to the ground. and enjoying the luxury of appeased appe- 
still more 


l he, expanding his tite. The beef and bread, 
] ld a si ».| the flattering unction of a glass of brandy, 


snouiders 


’ 199 : 
feeis good,’ salt 


and giving 


rried that thing al ie way from had evidently won him to a more genial 


cranny. You get it up to the gar- | mood. 
T nnv! 


ht off. Wait a minute!’ took “There you are again, grann 
ruptly by the arm again. ‘Sure all old thing didn’t break your back, after ; 
what? no harm what? Oh,I knew you wouldn’t mind 

Didn’t you lug me on your s! 


1oulders when 


s put up her hand doubtfully and I was a pappoose, and your cursed old knee 
disfiguring green spectacles from was out of joint ] 

’s nose. The black eyes thus dis-  That’s right 

were, after all, not so handsome as nals 


ht have been; they were keen and in your 
vasive. long! I] 


: once penetrating and ¢ 
» Nikomis they were dearer than h since he saw 
‘Sam!’ said she, fastening her lk up to th’ wig 
fingers on his tall shoulders, and Nikomis 


ng up at him in a kind of spasm of gro ie way, Sam, hav 


wots, followed her up to the 


e delight. “You at home now. his 
door of Cuthbert’s room 
a 


ife—your home. Nikomis bid you wel 
With the last words she straight t ajar; the ha 
d herself and made a waving ge 4 soundly the int » slept, he 
ing with her hand, as though she gli stealthily up to the bedside. Niko 
envoy come to present a palace to a mon- | mis 
him stoop down and listen to the old m in’s 


f-breed peeped in, and 


, who had remained at the "ance, Saw 


Sam laughed an almost noiseless i 
breathing. Then he drew a 


, covering his teeth with his lips and , low-drawn 
inner 


straight, narrow-bladed knife from ar 


ng his chin down to his breast. 
‘You very grand, old woman! My home) pocket of his wais 
iknow; but there’s some little things to | with it toward 


a pass 
Niko- 
settled up first, you know. Let’s see,|mis uttered a loud 

Garth sick, is he? But where’s the | enough to have l t for the 
| man ?—he sick too ?” sleeping potion he had ta and elutched 
‘Cuthbert sleeps,” returned » Indian. | forward vehe itly with both hands. Sam 
Why you come this way ?” she added, no- | had turned the just as it arrived 
ticing for the first time the significance of | within a hair’ ith of the other’s breast; 
s disguise. “ Why you make look so poor, | but at Nikomis’ y he uplifted the knife 
un? You not rich any more? Any body | again, while his features took on a more sin- 
Vre afraid of ?” ister expression than they had yet worn, 


“Oh, well, that’s a long story; tell you all and for a few moments he stood in position 
bout it directly, granny—too damned hun- | to strike, wé 

trembled. But he lay 
bled as though the , h of the world 


watching if Cuthbert’s eyelids 
] 


ry for any powwow now. Show me where iy as quiet and untrou- 
can get something to eat, first thing; and 
ike that old organ-box up stairs—d’ you 
ar? Got all my things in it—mustn’t be Sam now threw a glance of jeering defiance 
I'm going to| toward the door, turned the knife in his 
keep dark for a while, granny—d’ you un- | hand, and, with a rapid motion of the wrist, 
derstand? Come now, show me where the made a pretense of taking Mr. Urmson’s 
meat is.” scalp. Then slipping the weapon back into 

Nikomis, although accustomed to exact his pocket, and laughing one of his silent 


and receive ceremonious treatment from all 


had interposed between him and violence. 


here any body can find it. 


laughs, he came away. 
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“What made you yell out, you old fool ?” | 


he 
should you care ’f I stuck him? 
it *f he’d 
Him and Garth too, curse ’em! Where 
Garth? Never mind, never mind; I'd cut 
his heart out ’f I were to see him—couldn’t 
help myself. All right, all right; we'll be 
even with ’em some day. 


said, as he rejoined Nikomis. “ What 


waked; ’most sorry he didn’t. 


18 


Come on, gran- 


Thev 
and entered Nikomis’s apartment. 


creaked up the attic stairs together, 
It was at 
the corner of the garret opposite to Garth’s 
studio, partitioned off from the intermedi- 
ate space by a rough boarding, and lighted 
by two small windows cut 
But 

wooden walls, and had fitted up the interi- 
or in such a manner as vividly to recall the 
aboriginal Seven or eight 


poles were fixed at the circumference of a 


and western walls. Nikomis ignored 


wigwam. bean 
large circular space on the floor, and lean- 
ed toward one another until they met in a 
clump just below the ceiling. Around this 
frame-work were draped a number of old 
skins and blankets, so that the whole form- 
ed arude tent, quite dark within, save when 
the loose flap that served as a door was fold- 
ed back. When this was done, however, 
and the eyes had had time to get used to 
the gloom, the floor was seen to be carpet- 
ed 
mattre 
er layer of the same heathery shrub, cover- 
ed over with a threadbare rug. Around the 


I'd ’a done | 
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of their hair braided neatly into the } 
of the frames, and covered over with g 
Into this retreat did Nikomis intro 
her tall companion, bidding him mak« 
self at home there. He glanced about s 
what discontentedly, and would plain}; 
preferred more commodious quarters 


| at the cost of a good part of the abori 


| flavor. 


But there was no present op] 


|nity of improving matters, and he was { 


}in 


to content himself with such solace as } 
a pipe. His rank old « 
failing to suit his taste, which a rv 


I 


abroad seemed to have rendered fastik 


hostess’s 


he unlocked his hand-organ and rumn 


in the northern | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


ito match the hero of them. 
vith dried sweet-fern; and the bed or 
3s at one side was formed of a thick- | 


among the medley of clothes, toilet arti 
skates, perfumed letters, and other pers 
furniture which it contained, until he 
hold of a finely colored meerschaum. 
he filled with some fragrant tobac 
an oil-skin bag, and then laying hin 
length u 
he began a leisurely accot 
tures. 

To judge from his own version of thi 
they reflected great credit upon his ph 
address and intrepidity, upon his cun 
and upon his freedom from moral preju 
Probably he described his ideal self, an: 
doubt he occasionally ornamented the « 
Neverthe 
the main thread of the story must hav 
incided more or less closely with the trutl 


pon Nikomis’s sweet-fern matt 
t of his 


WW 
ln 


|and it certainly indicated a career of « 


| siderable vicissitude. 


sloping sides of the structure might be dim- 


ly discerned various savage implements and 
trophies, while of colored 
medicine- bags, and a number of 
quaint utensils, such as only an inveterate 
old witch like Nikomis could have imagined 
any use for, glimmered duskily here and 
there. But perhaps the most impressive 
sight, albeit the one least likely to be dis- 
cernible to prying eyes, was the row of 
questionable objects dangling from a string 
which stretched from one side to another 
of the wigwam, at about a man’s height 
from the floor. They resembled bunches 
of dried sea-weed as much as any thing, or 
small clots of turf, with long fine tufts of 
grass depending from them. In fact, how- 
ever, they were no such innocent matter: 
they were an assortment of old smoke-dried 
scalps, cut from their enemies’ heads by Ni- 
komis’s forefathers, and by her jealously 
preserved and prized, together with the 
bloody legends belonging to each one of 
them. 


strings beads, 


charms, 


In her more pensive moments the 
old lady may be supposed to have derived 
as much consolation from a view of these 
ghastly mementos, dully illumined by the 
lurid glow from the bowl of her tobacco- 
pipe, as would a more civilized personage 
from the gold-mounted miniatures of her de- 
ceased grandparents and uncles, with locks 


After leaving Un 
worth, Sam, as we know, went to New! 


| port, where Cuthbert supported him 
| upward of a year as an independent appr 


|tice at the gun-making trade. 


| gunsmith. 


| to him. 





But tl 
young fellow had altogether too much 
bition to think of settling down in life as a 
About the time that his tedium 
was ready to drive him into some ill-advised 
escapade or other, a lucky incident occurred 
It was the year of the robbery of 
the Newburyport bank. Neither in the deed 
itself nor in the plotting of it did Sam have 
any hand; but it so happened that a pistol, 
whose stock he recognized as his own hand- 
iwork, led him on to the discovery of the 
criminals; and so coolly and astutely did he 
manage matters as to compel their purchas 
of his silence at the price of no less than 
five hundred dollars. Possessed of this vast 
sum, he felt that the world lay before him, 
and he was resolved to lose no time in mak 
ing trial of it. Ere setting forth, however 
he bethought himself that it would be a 
pleasant thing to have the society of an 
agreeable and clever companion on his tray- 
els; and he made a secret expedition to 
Urmsworth in order to persuade the perso 
of his choice to join him. She hesitated and 
wavered long, but finally yielded; and it 
was in Nikomis’s former wigwam, on the 
borders of the forest, that the arrangements 
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It was on | rying off the key in his pocket. The next 
dle of 


he elopement were made. 
Saturday evening, about the mic evening he was safe in Paris, though with 
ch, and the flight was to take place the only a hundred franes in his purse, and the 
following. All went well, and the rhis episode Sam related 
ives had got safely to the borders of ior did Nikomis withhold the 
ike, and were almost en the point of littering eyes and sympathetic 


clothes he wore. 
with relish, 1 
applause of g 
yrunts. 
But 


sing on Sam’s boat, when the unex- 
ed apparition of Garth, stripped to his 
t, and shooting the rapids in his canoe, after the adventurer experi- 
ved the After a | enced almost unmitigated ill luck, and made 

dispute with her would-be abductor, | acquaintance with very low depths of life 
He dodged about 
city to anot 


billiards, 


little 


} 
| 


there can be 


doubt that for a 


long time there 
young lady’s mind. 

ir separated, she stealing quietly back | indeed. from one great 
trying his fortune at cards, 
thimble - or 


a little money in 


- little cottage on the village outskirts, her, 


and acrobatism, 
ve days later sailed out of Boston Harbor 
a vessel bound for Liverpool. 

Over the first five or six years of his Eu- 


opean life he passed very lightl 


Sam rowed across the lake alone, 


rigging, 


whatever else would put 


his scrip. About this period he began to be 
that by of 
y, and it is; dence he kept meeting a rather good-look 
mprobable that he may have looked | ing 
upon them with something less than 
His money 
ind he set himself to get some more. 


aware a sort continuous Ccoincl- 


, Sty lishly dressed gentleman, who seemed 


to have no more settled residence or occupa- 


satisfaction. was soon} tion than himself, but who uniformly asso- 


ciated with conspicuous personages, lived 
luxuriou 


time he was a member of a circus , and fared sumptuously every 
Sam neve any communication 
with this gentleman, never knew who he 
got ir to him 


o distinguish t sound of his voice. 


3iV 
, and by his own account achieved vast had 
Later he en- 
caged as groom in the family of an English 

eman connected with 


g advantage of “ private information,” 


day. 
ess as a bare-back rider. 
enough 


was, and seldom ne: 


the turf, and by | even t he 
But he 


glimpse ol 


thought he remembered catching a 


} 


him on the day of his landing in 
Liverpool, he believed he 


contrived to land a large sum on the Der- 
of that year. From this he might have 
on and made a fortune, had he not 


ately persuaded himself, with cause 


had once distin- 
un- | guished his blue eyeglasses among the spec- 
1 


tators at the circus, and he was sure he had 
thout, that his employer’s daughter, seen him make a bet at the Derby, and aft 
m he was in the habit of attending on t the spring 
in love In the 
dst of his hopes he received a summons | came to regard him as somehow connect- 


erward drink a glass of water a 


rides, was with him. in Baden-Baden. By degrees, therefore, he 


his master’s presence, when the latter ed with himself—a repetition, in a higher 


gh 
ded him his wages and then fell upon sphere and with distinguished fortune, of his 


1 with a horsewhip. Sam resisted; the |} own vagabond personality. This supersti- 


man was worsted in the fray; and the 
t was that Sam was heavily fined for 

ult and battery. 
le now left England and crossed over 
to the Continent. Establishing himself at 
Baden-Baden, he cut a considerable dash 
th the remains of his Derby winnings, 
ibled with a good deal of success, and 
vas accounted a personage of distinction. 
One of the stock countesses of the place, 
however, induced him to enter into a part- 
nership. At the critical moment the out- 


raged husband made his appearance, picked 
his quarrel with Sam, and demanded satis- 


faction. This he received—though in an 
irregular way. Sam, having accepted the 

nge for the next morning, provided 

elf with a whip and a pistol, surprised 
the countess and her accomplice at their 
rooms that night, forced the woman to gag 
the man and tie him, half naked, to the bed 
post; then himself did a like service for her, 
and grasping his whip, set to work with a 
will upon both his enemies, nor held his 
hand until both hung fainting and bloody 
before him. In that situation did he leave 
them, locking the door upon them and car- 


tious fancy affected Sam differently at differ- 
Now he felt a sort of irrational 
attachment to the man who played so well 
the part in the world which it was his own 
ambition to play; now he hated him for be- 
ing so like and yet so hopelessly above him. 


ent times. 


At one moment he hailed him as an omen 
and prefigurement of what he himself was 
destined to become; at another, he cursed 
him as the tantalizing ideal which he never 
would attain. Sometimes he hoped to raise 
himself to his leve Ls sometimes he longed 
for the power to drag him down to his own. 
Occasionally months would go by without 
their meeting; then, again, they would seem 
to dog each other week after week. Sam 
wondered what the issue of it all would be. 

He was now about twenty-two years old, 
rather striking in appearance, with man 
ners smoothed by contact with mankind, 
yet retaining enough individual flavor to be 
His faculties were alert 
keen; his passions violent yet cold; his 
bodily vigor and versatility were much be- 
yond the average. His native stock of cun 
ning had been considerably enlarged, and 
he had rid himself of all such moral and so- 


noticeable, and 
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cial prejudices as would be likely to impede | were standing up, talking and lang) 
He de- | the winner carelessly folding up and 


him in the struggle for existence. 
sired the good of no living creature but him- 
self, and he was ready to believe evil of any 
thing or any body. On the whole, his chance 
of getting ahead of circumstances was worth 
backing 
and could not 


but what he desperately needed 
obtain was a secure and re- 
pectable footing from which to act. 

One day, in Vienna, after an unusual run 
of luck at billiards, which had enabled him 
to deck himself out in better raiment than 
ordinary, he strolled into a handsome café to 
vet From his 
table he could see through a half-open door 


a glass of beer and a cigar. 


into an inner private room, where four gen- 
Three of these 
Sam knew by sight as persons of consequence 
in the city—wealthy men, either connected 
with the government or prominent in finance. 
The fourth, who sat nearest the door, he im- 


mediatel 


tlemen were playing cards. 


y recognized as his man of destiny. 
The sight occasioned him no surprise, though 
he had not before known that the mysteri- 
ous being was in Vienna. Their fates were 
intertwined, although they might never come 
into direct contact. 

The game was one which Sam held in es- 
pecial favor, perhaps because he had devised 
a simple but exceedingly ingenious trick, 
which made winning almost a certainty, 
while detection was next to impossible. All 
that was required in it were three prepared 
cards and a fair amount of manual dexterity. 
As the swarthy and saturnine adventurer 
moodily watched the play , he cursed the luck 
that prevented him from taking a hand at 
such a table. What was the use of sleight 
of hand and ingenuity if one had only shab- 
by fellows, with coppers in their pockets, to 
? One hour in the chair now 
occuple d by his unknown other self would 
worth ten years’ swindling of empty 
pockets. What he lacked was a word of 
introduction. Once established on a footing 
with good society, his fortune thenceforth 
would be secure. But how,in the name of 
Beelzebub, was that word of introduction to 
be had ? 

The game proceeded with varying results, 
only the stakes became higher and higher. 
All at once Sam had a sensation. Unless his 
eyes deceived him, he had seen his man per- 
form precisely the trick which Sam knew to 
be his private invention. He rose quietly 
from his table and walked to the door of 


practice upon 


be 


the inner room, 
him that he had not been mis- 
taken. The latest and strangest coincidence 
had taken place, and it had brought their 
long correspondent careers finally into colli- 
Sam returned to his table, drank off 
his brandy, again returned to the private 
room, and entered it boldly. He knew, and 
did not let slip, his opportunity. 

The play was over; the four gentlemen 


convinced 


sion, 


when a glance at the cards | 
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cing in his pocket-book a dozen or x of 
hundred-thaler kank-notes. Sam took | : 
familiarly by the arm and grasped his hand 
“Act as if you knew me,” said he, in E 
glish. “I saw you do that trick. You } 
three prepared cards in your pocket. I cay 
have you searched here before every bod 
and kicked out of society. I'll do it, unless 
you present me to all these men as your pay 
ticular friend, Mr. Flint. Come now!” 
The man, upon perceiving Sam’s drift. 
partially recovered his disturbed equa 
ity, and shook hands with simulated « 
diality. The ceremony of presentation was 
then punctiliously performed, and the dis 
reputable half-breed was a member of the 
best society. After the usual compliment 
had passed, Sam bade his sponsor enlarg 
upon their early intimacy, and allude to 
him as a young gentleman of vast wealth 
and highly connected. The command 
obeyed, and, as in a fairy tale, the beggar 
The Bar- 


to dine: 


was transformed into a prince. 
von Stecknadeln invited him 
Kriegsrath Pickelhaube hoped to be hon- 
ored by his presence at the reception o 
Sunday evening; the banker Groschenlie) 
would feel hurt if he did not drop in at his 
reading-rooms the next morning. Mr. Flint 
gravely bowed his acknowledgments. Be- 
fore the company separated, he turned agai: 
to his involuntary benefactor and request- 
ed him for his card, remarking that he must 
make a note of his address. It was give) 
accordingly, and Sam read upon it the name 
of Mr. Golightley Urmson. 

In a few minutes more they were alone, 

“J want six hundred thalers,” said Mr. 
Flint. 

“You may go to the devil,” said Mr. Go- 
lightley Urmson. 

“Come now, we'd better be friends, Mr 
Urmson. You're all right for this time, but 
you'll be wanting to play that same game 
again some day, and then I'll be there, you 
depend. No Mr. Urmson, old boy! 
Yow’re no better than I am, ’nd you needn’t 

| pretend to be. Come now, I don’t want to 
hurt you; ’f I get something to start on, I’ll 
do the rest for myself. Or we'll make a pair 
of us, if you like, ’nd do business together. 
Six hundred thalers, old boy! You wouldn't 
|want me to discredit your introduction, 
| would you?” 

Mr. Golightley Urmson straightened him- 


use, 


| self, curled forward his side locks, and made 
his tinted eyeglasses glisten overawingly. 
He explained that he was not what Mr. 
Flint took him for; that this had been the 


first and would be the last time he ever 
cheated at cards; that he had done it only 
to relieve a temporary embarrassment, and 
| that so soon as his remittances arrived he 


|intended giving the gentlemen their re- 





‘You are an impudent rogue,” he 


“but you happened to detect me in 


on which I regret, and I am willing 
your impudence as a timely retri- 
ah—fault. I don’t mine 
money as a free gift—a 
Understand, I am 
the least danger from you, nor would 
t to be intimidated if I were. This 
ah—contribution.” Here the or- 
snificently drew forth his pocket- 
‘: out of it with the tips of his long 


my 
ou some 


ictea penance, 


fold of bank-notes, and, averting 
s, held them superciliously toward 
nt. “Now to the devil,” he re- 


turning away. 


v0 


said the 
pping quickly in front of him; “I 
m’nd all about you. I know what 
New Hampshire your remittances 
m,and whosends ’em. I’ve watch- 
You're no 
un I am, except for luck. I knew 
even some day, whether I went up 
You’ve kept up very 
iven’t you, and know all the fine 

Very well. I’m with 
d if I go down, you'll go with me. 
for both, old boy! ] 
right without you for a while; 
[ ever get in any scrape, I shall use 
get Maybe 


out both of us 


you look here, old boy,” 


or five years ’nd more. 


went 


down. 


even you 


devil us 


do all 


ne to out of it again. 
et worn vith 
t, but it’ll be worn out for you’s wel 


sooner 


me. So maybe you'll want to keep 
what ?” 

to be intimidated,” 
ightley repeated, still fingering his side 
ks with an air of superiority, and begin- 
to walk off. 


t of scrapes 


I can not consent 


me distance away, and then called 
him, in a 


tice 


fter 


tone so loud as to attract 
l of eve ry one in the cafe, “ Hi! 
1, hold on!” 
Go! vhtley looked over his shoulder and 
l. “Something wrong about this 
y,” called Mr. Flint, not moving from 

position on the end of the table, 
‘You've 


ind shaking the notes in the air. 
eated me out of. 

Golightley came hastily back. Mr. Flint 
had spoken in German, and the tenor of his 
lid not promise to be such as the 
Golight- 
ley came up pale and a little tremulous, ei- 
ther with fury or, despite his disclaimer, with 
fury mingled with fear. Mr. Flint ducked 
down his head and laughed. “There’s only 
five hundred here,” explained he, so soon as 
he had recovered his gravity. 


how 


} 
remarks ¢ 


uublic ought to be made privy to. 


“Come on 
another hundred, old boy!” 

The other hesitated. No doubt that, for 
a moment or two, he meditated rebellion at 
whatever cost. He looked into Mr. Flint’s 
narrow black eyes, and knew that he had 
to deal with a man more unprincipled and 


GARTH. 


Mr. Flint allowed him to | 


more desperate than himself—a man who 


had fale d 
him, and 


( xplic able 


a most unlucky advantage over 


who, moreover, had in some in- 


manner become possessed of a 


knowledge concerning himself and his pri- 


affairs which already went far enough, 
tley 


vate 
knew, extend 
the other 
but, as he 


and might, for all Golig] 
much further. Of Mr. Flint, on 
hand, Golightley knew nothing; 
looked at him, he fancied he recollected hay- 
ing met with that swarthy, sinister, 
trable face often before; 
for years past, like an evil genit 


impene- 
it had haunted him 
and now, 
at last, had fastened its ugly hold upon him. 


To defy an unknown, unscrupulous, hostile 
like this was certainly rash, and 


power 


might be nevertheless, the moment- 
iry impulse to do so was almost irresistible. 
A man’s freedom, when it thre 
ed, seems better worth preserving than hon- 
or, reputation, her 
Yet it so happens that in perhaps nine cases 
end. 
In the present instance Golightley had great- 
tion by vie lding to Mr. 
had he resisted from 
might have been well; but he 
to 
demands 


h as it 


is lirst aten- 


wealth, or any o thing. 


out of ten, freedom is sacrificed in the 


ly weakene d his posl 
Flint’s first approaches: 
the outset, all 
had 


weigh the matter, 


been taken too utterly by surprise 
and the 


first 
it 


made upon him ] med to be suc 


could do no great harm to grant. By so do- 


he had ¢ rippled h 


to retrieve 1f how y be 


S independ- 
ruin. 
. while Mr. 
itched him. 


that 


ing, however, 
ence, and 
He hesitated for near] 
Flint 
It is hardly 
few 


} 


but g 


silently ry 


too mu durin 


these seconds suffered as 
s within his 


much anguish of mind as it wa 
to feel. 
started out on his forehead ran down 
into beard. He hastily out 
pocket book, thrust the note into Mr. Flint’s 
and hurried The 
slid out of him. He tripped 


t, and 


scope Suddenly drops 
and 
took 


his his 


hand, away. strength 
seemed to have 
hefore reac] 


} 


I he stre¢ 
did not keep his chin uplift 


once or twice 
ed as usual. 

Such, in effect, is the version of this oc- 
currence which Sam confided to Nikomis. 
and com- 


Perhaps he exaggera le ease 
] under- 


pl teness of his ow and 
stated the prow tagonist; yet 
there can be little that the final 
result of the contest was much as he repre- 
sented it to be. At 
standing underwent a transformation forth- 
with. He 
strata. His Indian strain rather helped him 
than the his intercourse with 
polite cire 
distinction, the more because no one knew 
from what nationality he sprang; and he 
had tact enough, and a sufficient smattering 
of languages, to satisfy tolerably well the 
demands of fashionable society. He lived 
by his wits as before, but the opportunities 
aud the gains were far greater; and he used 


or his a 


eSS 


question 
all events, his worldly 
rose at once to the higher social 


contrary in 
les: his foreign appearance was a 
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so much caution in his operations as for the “Ugh! marry her,” said Nikomis. 
most part to escape even suspicion. With Sam knocked the ashes out of his pipe and 
Golightley he wisely interfered as seldom as | langhed silently to himself. “She might 

ble; although, whenever his own re- | pretty girl, granny,” was all his reply. Af; 
sources waned, he never hesitated to de-| er refilling and lighting his pipe, he 
mand, or failed to receive, assistance. By | “ Old Golightley’s got ahead of me this tin, 
degrees the relations of the two men became | They can’t touch him till they’ve caught 
less hostile; they drifted into a half explicit | No evidence against him, ’less I give it. 

partnership. Either Golightley’s moral fibre | you what, though, I don’t care. I spent 
continued to deteriorate, or he tacitly con- | my share, ’nd if they track me down, I'll of 
fessed himself a greater rogue than he had | fer to peach on him. Damn him, he had 
at first pretended. Be that as it may, he ac- | more’n half the money, anyway, ’nd they'd 
cepted Mr. Flint’s co-operation in several | rather get him than me. Curse him, I'l] 


¢ 


shady strokes of business. But the more | it, ’less he gives me half what he’s got. Hy 


possi 


le] 


closely their actual interests were identified, | an Urmson: let him go to hell with the rest 
the further did they retire from visible inti- | of *em—what, granny ?” 
macy. The breadth of Europe was more “You stolen money, Sam ?—stolen mo 
often between them than not; when neces- | right out? Whose money—um ?” 
sary, they corresponded through the post, “What you looking so glum about, ¢ 
and once in a while they had an interview. | ny?” returned Sam, with a passing sc 
Life went on with them pretty comfortably, |“ What do you care whose money it was 
and Mr. Flint at least greatly enjoyed him-/|It was Golightley’s stealing, anyway; | 
self. His physical accomplishments aided | put me up toit,’nd then covered all his ow 
to render him somewhat conspicuous: as a) tracks, curse him!” 
horseman, a hunter, and a swordsman he was “Nikomis sorry you a thief, Sam,” said t] 
inhigh repute; and once, after skating before | old squaw, with a grim solemnity of 1 
Czar Nicholas of Russia, that potentate per- | different from her hitherto submissive an 
sonally expressed to him his satisfaction,and | fond demeanor. “Nikomis never been 
gave him a diamond ring, which Sam still | thief. You might have had my money. M 
held on to—less, perhaps, out of sentiment | sorry you come here ’fraid to show yourself 
than as a resource in the hour of adversity. | Nikomis never ’fraid to show myself.” 
“Why you make look so poor now, Sam?” “You expected me to drive up in a ¢ 
demanded Nikomis, at this point, recurring | t? the front-door, did you, and order ey 
to the question which had puzzled her at | body out of my house?” demanded the | 
the outset; since, for all he had said thus | breed, withasnicker. “Nevermind, granny 
far, there seemed no reason why her grand- | ll do it soon as I get my pardon. If old 
son should not be as affluent as at any pe- | Golightley don’t pay up, we'll have it out of 
riod of his career. Garth ’nd Cuthbert afterward. They ean’ 
“Oh, well, granny, Golightley’s here, isn’t | deny the legacy—that’s safe, anyway.” 
he? S’ long as he’s rich, I sha’n’t stay so “Don’t know ’bout that,” said Nikomis 
very poor—he! he! he! Madge says he’s | shaking herhead. “ Maybe Golightley spent 
going to be married, and I s’pose,” added | all that. Maybe there’s only the house left 
Sam, humorously, “he'll like having me best | You don’t want the house ?” 
man at his wedding.” | “Maybe I don’t; but I’ll turn them out 
“You seen Madge ?” said Nikomis, a little | of it, anyway, or else I'll burn ’em up, hous 
jealously. ‘nd all. That’s what I came here for.” 
“Seen her this morning; made signal un- “ How you going to make show it’s yours ?” 
der her window this morning, ’nd she came | inquired Nikomis, after a pause. 
down tome. Mighty pretty girl sheis now,| ‘ You’ve got the papers, haven’t you, to 
granny—mighty nice! She told me some-| prove who I am?” exclaimed Sam, jerking 
thing I didn’t know before,” he continued, | himself suddenly up on his elbow. “ Damn 
after a pause, throwing a sharp glance at the | you, you haven’t lost them? Madge said 
old woman. “Iknew who your daughter-in- | you had ’em. Come now, granny, no non- 
law was before, granny; but you never told | sense!” 
me how kind my grandpa had been to me— “Ugh! Madge. You better ask her for 
what? never told me how much old Cuth- | em, then,” retorted the Indian, with a gleam 
bert and Garth must want to see me~what ? | of sullen resentment. “ Maybe she got’em.” 
Oh no, I’m not so very poor, after all, granny.” “By the devil, you old hag,” said Sam, 
“What you going to do with Madge?” | sitting up with a threatening look ; “didn’t 
asked Nikomis, passing over these allusions. | I tell you, no nonsense? You saw me down 
“She ought to have come out to me when | there with Cuthbert just now; d’ you s’pose 
Isent for her. What she not come then for | I wouldn’t cut your heart out as quick as 
—eh? Had plenty of money then. Go t’ | his,’f you go against me, ’nd hang your scalp 
Paris; go t’ St. Petersburg ’nd see the Czar| up there with the rest? What you don 
nd get diamond rings. Don’t know what | with those papers now? I want’em.” 
we do now. What d’ you want me to do?” “You cut me, Sam,” was Nikomis’s re- 








a tting 
iy, SILUDS 


| grimly impassive before him. 
“Maybe you find the papers inside me.” 
I he other threw himself back on his mat- 
tress with something between a snarl and a 
icker. It was plain that his grandparent 
« not to be intimidated, and that even to 
s threat into execution would for- 
e defeat rather than the attainment 
She only was able to estab- 
lish his claim to the legacy, and he had made 
\istake in trying bullying instead of per- 
upon her. much Sam under- 
but as regarded the occasion of Ni- 
s’s unexpected perversity, he fell into 
, error. He fancied she was merely jeal- 
3s of Madge, who had been granted the 
of a first interview. But though 
ne such feeling may have had its weight. 
the real source of her disaffection lay far 
Sam had for many years been the 
She had prayed over 
, perhaps, in her Indian fashion, while 
was yet a child, seeing in him the instru- 
ment of retribution upon the traditional en- 
es of her tribe. 


ird tl 


his desire, 


sion so 


rivilege 


d eper. 
old woman’s hero. 
hin 


During his absence she 
brooded over him, adorning him with every 
tern and subtle quality that answered in 
rsavage code for virtues. His neglect she 
id condoned, and had looked forward to 
3 return as to the proud consummation of 

‘ With such a strong prepossession 

1 the hero’s favor, she might have devised 
ise or justification for a good deal of dis- 


appointment when he actually should ap- 
fact, she had done. 
1 taken his shabby attire and insolent 
iavior in very good part, and had listened 
to his story, resolved beforehand to find it 
] 


ie, 


ir; and so, in She 
na 
bel 
vdmirab She was no squeamish moralist. 
Her decalogue had little in common with 
the Mosaic 
her prejudices, and next to cowardice she 
disdained vulgar theft. A man might live 
by his wits—conquer men by the resources 
of superior cunning when force was of no 
avail; or, on the other hand, he might con- 
front his victims on the open highway, and 
wrench from them with force and violence 
their possessions ; but tamely and stupidly 
to steal was beneath the dignity of a true 
Indian, descendant of mighty sachems. 

An ordinary civilized woman, on finding 
her hero turned into a disreputable scamp, 
might have been tempted to tamper with 
her own moral integrity, and make his 
wrong her right. But Nikomis had in her 
little capacity for change or compromise ; 
her principles, such as they were, were fixed; 
and deep-seated and long-suffering though 
her affections were, they could not stand the 
test of her contempt. Perhaps Sam’s shame- 
less avowal of his shame, as well as his at- 
tempt to terrify her into submission, may 
have made it easier to condemn him, by for- 
tifying her scorn with resentment. And 
when he further proposed to rehabilitate 


one. Nevertheless she owned 
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himself by impoverishing a family which, 
though theoretically hostile, Nikomis had 
throughout a long course of years found 
practically most kind and charitable, she 
was ready to take their part against him 
and herself. It was a singular transforma- 
tion, though by the logie of circumstances 
inevitable. In an hour the hope of a life- 
time was uprooted, and there was nothing 
to take its place. Yet it 
that possibly Nikomis came off better than 


should be noted 


she might have done. The Sam she de spised 
was not the Sam whom she had loved; and 
again, supposing he had proved a worthy 
fulfillment of her imaginings, would not a 
contlict have arisen between her duty to her 
tribe and her obligations as a favored and 
trusted guest, occasioning her more real dis- 
comfort than the ideal he suffered 


SL6 
now ? Reve nge, if it be postponed too long, 


pang 


is apt to become a very irksome and unman- 
ageable affair, and persons who indulge in 
its pursuit should consider themselves lucky 
if they are punished by the frustration in- 
stead of by the realization of their plans. 
The former issue may appear disappointing, 
but the latter is pretty certain to be disas- 
trous all round. Nikomis, therefore, should 
not be allowed to move our sympathies too 
deeply, especially since her disenchantment 
with Sam must by no means be taken to 
imply the abandonment of all retributive 
Her nature was a dark, involved, 
and wayward one, and she was quite capa- 


designs. 


ble of shielding her foe from an unworthy 
tomahawk, in order to butcher him respect- 
fully and appreciatingly herself. 

As has already been remarked, Sam form- 
ed a different and much simpler estimate of 
the difficulties that now lay in his path; 
and after what he sufficient 
time for his grandmother to recover her 
temper had elapsed, he prepared to re-open 
the upon a But 
almost at the beginning he was interrupted 
by the arrival of Elinor at the outer door 
of the house. “Who can that be, granny ?” 
he asked, as the knocking echoed through 
the house. “Don’t you let any body come 
up here!” 

Nikomis, who supposed the visitor to be 


considered a 


conversation new basis. 


Mrs. Tenterden, got up without making any 
reply, and made herself ready to go down. 
sam, satisfied by her manner that there was 
10 probability of his being disturbed, re- 
placed his pipe in its case, and turning on 
his side, proceeded to compose himself for a 
nap. Nikomis, after passing through the 
door of the wigwam, turned round, with the 
flaps in her hand, to look within. There lay 
her companion, the darkest object in the 
darkness, as he was the least heroic in her 
regard. With a grunt the old Indian let 
the flap fall over the opening, and so made 
the darkness uniform and complete. She 
had blotted her grandson out. 
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LORD MACAULAY ON AMERI.- 
CAN INSTITUTIONS 


ae following letters were addressed to | 


| tings—a place where it is the fashion 


the late He nry 5. Randall shortly after | 
the publication by the latter of a biography 
of Thomas Jefferson. The presentation of 
that work to the late Lord Macaulay, togeth- | 
er with some other casual literary courtesies, 
was the occasion of these four remarkable 
letters. The substance of one of them was 
published many years ago, but under cir- 
cumstances which imparted to it no especial 
interest. All the letters are here given as | 
they were written. The originals are in 
Mrs. Randall’s possession, copies of them 
having been, with her permission, made by 
the Hon. John Bigelow, who places thei in | 
our hands for publication. 
Epiror HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


Hotty Longer, Kensineton, 
January 18, 1857. 


your letter inclosing the autograph of Wash- 
ington, which reached me three weeks ago, 
and for the History of the State of New York, 
which I received the day before yesterday. 

I shall look forward with curiosity to the 
appearance of your Life of Jefferson. I can 
not say that he is one of my heroes; but it 
is very probable that you may convince me 
that I have formed an erroneous estimate of 
his character. 

I am a little surprised to learn from you 
that Americans generally consider him as a 
foil to Washington, as the Arimanes of the 
republic contending against the Oromasdes. 
There can, I apprehend, be no doubt that 
your institutions have, during the whole of 
the nineteenth century, been constantly be- 
coming more Jeffersonian and less Wash- 
ingtonian. It is surely strange that, while 
this process has been going on, Washington 
should have been exalted into a god, and 
Jefferson degraded into a demon. 

If there were any chance of my living to 
write the history of your Revolution, I 
should eagerly and gratefully accept your 
kind offer of assistance. But I now look to 
the accession of the house of Hanover as 
my extreme goal. With repeated thanks, 
{ have the honor to be, Sir, your faithful 
servant, T. B. MACAULAY. 

H, S. Ranpaut, Esq., etc., etc., etc. 

Hotty Loner, Kenstnaton, 
Lonvon, May 23, 1857. 

DrAR Str,—The four volumes of the Co- 
lonial History of New York reached me safely. 
[ assure you that I shall value them highly. 
They contain much to interest an English 
as well as an American reader. Pray accept 
my thanks, and convey them to the Regents 
of the University. 

You are surprised to learn that I have not 
a high opinion of Mr. Jefferson, and I am sur- 
prised at your surprise. I am certain that I 





} in a state ought to be intrusted to the ma- 
| jority of citizens told by the head; in othe; 


never wrote a line, and that I never, in p 
liament, in conversation, or even on the 


court the populace—uttered a word indi 
ting an opinion that the supreme aut 


il 


words, to the poorest and most ignorant } 


of society. Ihave long been convinced { 
institutions pure'y democratic must, soon 
or later, destroy liberty or civilizatioy 
both. In Europe, where the population 
dense, the effect of such institutions ld 
be almost instantaneous. What happene 
lately in France is an example. In IA48 a 
pure democracy was established there. D 
ing a short time there was reason to « 

a general spoliation, a national bankruy 

a new partition of the soil, a maximum of 
prices, a ruinous load of taxation laid on t 
rich for the purpose of supporting the poor 


|in idleness. Such a system would, in twer 
Sir,—I beg you to accept my thanks for | 


ty years, have made France as poor and bai 
barous as the France of the Carlovingians 
Happily the danger was averted; and now 
there is a despotism, a silent tribune, an er 


slaved press. Liberty is gone, but civiliza- 


| tion has been saved. I have not the sma 


est doubt that, if we had a purely democrat 


| government here, the efiect would be 


same. Either the poor would plunder tl 
rich, and civilization would perish, or orde1 
and prosperity would be saved by a strong 
military government, and liberty would per 
ish. You may think that your country e1 
joys an exemption from these evils. Iw 
frankly own to you that I am of a very dif. 
ferent opinion. Your fate I believe to bi 
certain, though it is deferred by a physical 


cause. As long as you have a boundless 
extent of fertile and unoccupied land, you 
laboring population will be far more at 
than the laboring population of the Old 
World, and, while that is the case, the Jef- 
ferson politics may continue to exist with- 
out causing any fatal calamity. But the 
time will come when New England will be 
as thickly peopled as old England. Wages 
will be as low, and will fluctuate as much 
with you as with us. You will have your 
Manchesters and Birminghams, and in thos: 
Manchesters and Birminghams hundreds of 
thousands of artisans will assuredly be some- 


| times out of work. Then your institutions 


will be fairly brought to the test. Distress 
every where makes the laborer mutinous and 
discontented, and inclines him to listen with 
eagerness to agitators who tell him that it 
is a monstrous iniquity that one man should 
have a millien while another can not get a 
full meal. In bad years there is plenty of 
grumbling here, and sometimes a little riot- 
ing. But it matters little. For here the 
sufferers are not the rulers. The supreme 
power is in the hands of a class, numerous 
indeed, but select ; of an educated class ; ofa 


( 


mein in the security of property 


LORD MACAULAY AM 
ass whi hi is, and knows itself to be, deeply 
and 
maintenance of order. , Accordingly, 
aleontents are firmly yet gently re-| 
ined. The bad time is got over without 
¢ the wealthy to relieve the indigert. 
s of national prosperity soon be- 
flow again: work is plentiful, wages 
nd all is tranquillity 
seen England pass three 
h such criti ical seasons as I h: 
isons the 
» to pass in the course 
ntury, if not of this. How 
rough them? I heartily wish you a 
deliverance. But my 
are at war, and I ¢: 
the worst. It i 
government will never 
v di stressed and discor 
For with you the majorit 
ind has the rich, 
y, absolutely at its mercy, 
when the of Ney 
of people, none of w 
than half a breakfast, 
more than half a dinner, 
Is it possible to doubt what 
will be chosen? On 
» is a statesman preaching 


spring 


and cheerfulness. 
or four times 
de- 
United 
of the 


will you 


Through such se 


reason and my 
in not help fore- 
ite plain that 
be to re- 


itented majori- 


qu 
able 
V is the govern- 
who are 
in State 


itude hom has 


ore a) 


r expe ts 
will choose 
lature. 

-vislature 
patience, 
observance 
other is a dema- 
capital- 
any body 


for vested rights, strict 
faith. On the 
about the tyranny of 
nd usurers, and a 
be permitted to drink Champa 
ride in a carriage while thousaic 
onest folks are in of necessaries. 
h of the two candidates is likely to be 
preferred by a pepo sat W 
ldren ery for bread ? 
ipprehend that you will, in some such sea- 
: adversity I have described, do 
things which will prevent prosperity from 
returning ; that you will act like people who 
a year arcity devour all the 
1, and thus next a year 
scarcity, nat famine. 
re will be, I fear, The spolia- 
on will inerease the : dlakaes ss. Thed 
will produce fresh spoliation. There is noth- 
Your Constitution is all 
sailand no anchor. As I said before, when 
a society has entered this downward 
progress, either civilization or liberty must 
rish. Either some Cesar or Napoleon 
will seize the reins of government with a 
trong hand, or your republic will be as fear- 
fully plundered and laid waste by barbarians 
in the twentieth century as the Roman Em- 
pire was in the fifth, with this difference, 
that the Huns and Vandals who ravaged the 
Roman Empire came from without, and that 
your Huns and Vandals will have been en- 
gendered within your own country by your 
own institutions. 


sking why 
one 
ge Is 
want 


ho hears his 


more I seriously 


m of as 


of se 
the 


bsolute 


make 
of a 
poliat nh. 


t istress 


ing to stop you. 
on 


Thinking thus, of course I can not reckon | 
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: ie be mefactors of man- 
admit that his intentions 
abilities 
been circulated about 
but I do not know on what 
rest, and I think it 
probable that they are false or monstrously 
exaggerated. Ihave no doubt that I shall 
both pleasure and information from 
your account of him. 

I have the honor to be, de: 
ful servant, 

H. 


Je effer rson 
kind. I 


were good 


among 
readily 
and 
Odious stories have 
his private life ; 
evidence 


his considerable. 


those stories 


derive 
ir Sir, your faith- 
B. MACAULAY. 


8S. Ranpatt, 


Esq., 


Srir,—I beg you to accept my thanks for 


your volumes, which have 
and which, far as I can judge 


first hasty inspection, will prove | 


just reached me, 
from the 


ot] 


as 
1 Inter- 
nd instructive 

S preceded by a 
also to thank 


without 


esting a 

Your 
which I 
letter 


discourtesy, 


for 
that 


letter, 
In 


smallest 


book wa 
have you. 
the 


ecided dissent from 


you expressed, 
avery d some 
opinions which I have long held firmly, but 
which I should never have 
ept at your 
which I have 


objec t 


obtruded on you 
arnest reque St, 
no wish to defend against your 
If you can derive comfort 
future country 
from your conviction that t Cre- 
ator suffer beings 
to be born than ean live in plenty, it is a 
should be sorry to de 

process of re 
very agreeable 


exe own € and 


1OnS. any 


as to the destinies of your 

a benevolen 
1 > . 

will never more human 

n 

which 
By the 


arriy 


comfort of 
prive you. same ason- 
> at 
as that there is no cholera, 
no malaria, no yellow ro slav- 
ery, the world. Unfortunately for me, 
perhaps, I learned from Lord Bacon a meth- 
od of investigating truth diametrically oj 
posite to that which you appear to follow. 
Lam perfectly aware of the immense progress 
which your country has made and is making 
in population and wealth. I know that the 
laborer with you has large wages, 
food, and the means of 
tion to his children. 

for attributing these things to the policy 
of Jefferson. I see no reason to believe that 
your progress would have been less rapid, 
that your laboring people would hav 
worse fed or clothed or taught, if your 
ernment had been conducted on the prin- 
ciples of Washington and Hamilton. Nay, 
you will, I am sure, acknowledge that the 
progress which you are now making is only 
a continuation of the progress which you 
have been making ever since the middle of 
the seventeenth century, and that the bless- 
ings which you now enjoy were enjoyed by 
your forefathers who were loyal subjects of 
the kings of England. The contrast between 
the laborer of New York and the laborer 
of Europe is not stronger now than it was 
when New York was governed by noblemen 
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and gentlemen com neletiasiil under the En- | those parts of your polity whic % may 
glish great seal. And there are at this mo- | called, in an especial manner, Jefferso; 
ment dependencies of the English crown in| Those parts of your polity already 
which all the phenomena which you attrib-| bad effects, and will, unless I am er 
ute to purely democratical institutions may | mistaken, produce fatal effects if they s) 
be seen in the highest perfection. The col-| last till North America has two hundy 
ony of Victoria, in Australia, was planted | habitants to the square mile. 
y twenty years ago. The population is With repeated thanks for your pr 
vy, [suppose, near a million. The revenue|I have the honor to be, Sir, your faith{ 
enormous, near five millions sterling, and | servant, MACAULAY, 
ised without any murmuring. The wages Houty Lopor, Kexstnot 
labor are higher than they are even with January 8, 1859, 
you. Immense sums are e xpende d on edu- Smr,—I owe you many thanks f 
cation. And this is a eee governed by | amusement and information which ] 
the delegate of a hereditary sovereign. It | derived from your Life of Jefferson; 
therefore seems to me quite clear that the} am much more inclined to pay that « 
facts which you cite to prove the excellence | than to treuble you with criticism and ¢ 
of pe democratic institutions ought to! troversy. In truth, the work of crit 
be ascribed not to those institutions, but to and controversy would be interminable, 
causes which operated in America long be- I did not know, till I read your book, t] 
fore your Declaration of Independence, and | the odious imputations which have oft 
which are still operating in many parts of | been thrown on Jefferson’s private charac- 
the British Empire. You will perceive, there- | ter originated with that vile fellow Callen- 
fore, that I do not propose, as you thought, | der. Inthe absence of evidence I sup) 
to sacrifice the interests of the present gen- | them, as I told you, to be either wholly 


prod 1 


hal 
eration to those of remote generations. It] or grossly exaggerated; and I certa 
would, indeed, be absurd in a a nation to part | shall not be more disposed to believe them 
with institutions to which it is indebted for | because they rest on Callender’s authority 
immense present prosperity from an appre- I again beg you to accept my thanks f 
hension that, after the lapse of a century,| much pleasure and much instruction, and 
those institutions may be found to produce | believe me, Your faithful servant, 
mischief. But Ido not admit that the pros- | MACAULAY. 
perity which your country enjoys arises from] H. S. Ranpatt, Esq,, ete., etc., ete. 
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FINE letters of Lord Mac: y which are pub- | the rule of the majority. Macaula 

lished in this number of the Magazine are | not sufficiently reflect that one 
exceedingly interesting and very characteristic. | the singular wisdom of our system is the rest 
Many years ago, in his pleasant home at Cortland, | tion upon the power of the majority imposed | 
in Ne os Mr. Randall read them to the Easy | the m: jority itself. Among the “ checks and } 
Chair, and comme nted upon them with the warmth | ances” which are held to be the glory of our insti- 


of a iteeaahiel f-disdainful American. It was | tutions, as of the British system, there is n 


in the days when sincere and disdainful Ameri- | more admirable than that which by the occasion- 
cans were inclined to believe that we were the | al constitutional election of a minority Presid 
chosen people, and that the Divine hand would | accustoms the country to repose upon a res 
enable us to pass dry-shod through the sea, Noth-| which is apparently opposed to the fundament 
ing, indeed, could be imagined more antagonistic | principle of the rule of the majority. The ar 
to all Macaulay’s convictions and prejudices than | rangement is not, however, a total defiance of 
1 thorough Jeffersonian. First and last and al-| that principle. The foundation of free govern- 
ways Macaulay was a British Whig. His polit- | ment is the neighborhood, or local communit 
ical opinions were formed in the still lingering | In our system the State is the large local polit 
le of the French Revolution, which effectual- | al society, which in this country has, among th 
ly terrorized the educated class in England. The | older States at least, already acquired traditional 
people and the mob were synonymous, in the | interests and historic individuality. In the case 
Whi iew, and a popular government was a| we have supposed, it is the majority in each State 
more or less ameliorated rule of the Convention, | that prevails, and the citizen is satisfied that with 
which might any day become a bloody triumvi- | in that political society the rule has been observed ; 
rate. The key of these letters of Macaulay is in- | while if the aggregate of numerical popular ma- 
vincible distrust of the great masses of men. It | jorities does not settle the result, the advantage 
is the general feeling of conservatism every where, | gained by the system reconciles him, without do 
and as the plain tendency of political progress is | or complaint, to the event. 
to rest the government upon the popular will, Of course we are speaking of the principle ex- 
conservatism anticipates anarchy and a unive real | | clusively, and not of any special application of it 
lapse into chaos. | If the State majority be obtained in any doubtful 
But the letters suggest timely reflection upon | or illicit way, there will be dissatis faction. But 
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he understood. It was the increase of 
knowledge and the greater facility of its practi- 
i He would supply the means, but 
experts must adapt them. The value of the Hop- 
kins bounty may be estimated from a simple state- 
ment made by President Gilman in his inaugural 
The bequest is $3,500,000. The funds 
1 College that yield income were in 1875 
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nearly a million and a half. The Hopkins Uni- 
versity fund yields a revenue of nearly $200,000. 
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of the college alone, not including the library, the 
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eatness of Mr. Webster. That greatness, 

ectual power, and the large grasp of what 

erman phrase would be called his under- 

+ are undeniable. Nor were they ever 

tiened even by his sternest critics and cen- 

Theodore Parker’s remarkable discourse 

sbster, which is unique for its unmeas- 

iiration and unsparing condemnation, is 

striking and, upon the whole, the 

all the estimates of him. A 

irer of Webster, who heard the dis- 

y is greatly excited, exclaimed, as he 

o it, “It was the most outrageous per- 

» Lever heard, and the worst of it is that 

” Choate’s superb eulogy at Dartmouth 

est piece of sustained _ lor of rhet- 

American literary annals, but it i 

nt special ples L of a consumm 

is plainly intended as a reply to » Peten 

| Everett’s discourse at the raising of the 

n the grounds of the Massachusetts State- 

is interesting and elaborate, but it is the 
of an Pear ry panegyrist. 

tion there is, perhaps, the most fin- 

riking of By -rett’s characteristic pas- 

speaking of the Union speech upon 

» resolution, which he ealls “the great- 


y effort made by Mr. Webster.” 


“JT passed an hour and a half with Mr. Webster, at 
3 request, the evening before this great effort, and 
went over to me, from a very concise bric the 
main topics of the speech which he had prepare d for 
he f yliowing day. So calm and suiemestioas od was 
» memorandum, 80 entirely was he at ease himself, 
it I was tempted to think, absurdly enough, that he 
18 not sufficiently aware of the magnitude of the oc- 
But I soon perceived that his calmness was 
se of conscious power. He was not only at 
sportive and full of anecdote, and, as he told 
te playfully the next day, he slept soundly 
t on the formidable assault of hi lant and 
ished adversary. So the great Condé slept on 
" the battle of Rocroi, so Alexander slept on 

the battle of Arbela, and so the V 

imm< yrtal fame. As I saw him ir the 
3 rrow an illustration from his favorite 
seme¢ nt), h was as unconcerned and as free of 
s some here have often seen him while floating 
hing boat along a hazy shore, gently rocking 
ranquil tide, dropping ‘his line here and there 
e varying fortune of the sport. The next morn- 
was like some mighty admiral, dark and terri- 
g the long shadow of his frowning tiers far 
r » sea that seemed to sink beneath him, his 
vad pennant streaming at the main, the Stars and 
ripes at the fore, the mizzen, and the peak, and bear- 
I like a tempest upon his aut ist, with all 
his canvas strained to the wind and all his thunders 

aring from his broadsides.” 


The conclusion of Mr. Choate’s eulogy, also, is 
very characteristic and touching. In all these 
discourses, except Parker’s, as in the diary of Mr. 
Ticknor, who was a close frie nd of Mr. Webster 

nd one of his literary executors, there is the 
tone of overpowering admiration. Criti- 
ism and censure of a man so great, so supreme, 


so Olympian, a man on whose very pi fn. great 
J ve had set his seal, seemed to these personal 
ends, and to the multitude for whom they spoke, 

a a ki id of blasphemy. So great a man was above 
‘ism. The only proper attitude toward him 

was that of reverence, the only fitting tone that 
of adulation. Mr. I arton—whose paper on Web- 
ster is exceedin gly interesting, and who mentions, 
is justly characteristic of the largeness of his 

nature, his delight in fine cattle rather than in 
iorses, as if their vast and tranquil strength were 
mpathetie with his own—was severe ‘ly blamed 
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| for mentioning that oleh igh Alexander trit 


ed at Arbela, his neck was a little peered that 
Cromwell, with all his imperial might, had yet a 
wen upon his cheek. It was bitterly said that 
the eagle towering in his pride of place was hawk- 
ed at by a mousing owl. 

But this impatience of truthful details about 
great men is ungenerous and unwise. Their real 
greatness does not suffer, however the unreal fi- 

*e made of them by love and fond flattery may 
be diminished. The maste rly service of Robert 
W alpole to his cour try ind to the cause of En- 
] 


li berty will never be forgotten, nor does it 


} 


le in the light of all the unhandsome trut 

s personal character and career, sut this 
good end is attained by the truthful story, that 
his patriotic service is not suffered to make igno- 
rance and gross debauchery admirable. The read- 
er of our history would find himself at a loss to 
comprehend Daniel Webster if he trusted solely 
to Mr. Choate and Mr. Everett and Mr. Ticknor 
How did it happen that such a king of men was 
constrained to ask, in his own home, among his 
own friends, “ Where shall I go?” How did it 
happen that the orator of oh Fee Rock and 
of Niblo’s Garden was the subject of Whittier’s 
“Tchabod ?” You leave us to infer = it this great- 
ness was symmetrical, and you teach us to con- 
clude that our children may wisely model them- 
selves upon this great charactet as unon that of 
Washington. Or is it of his mental force alon: 
that you speak? Then why this anger with those 
who treat of moral, pe rsonal, social aspects ? 

It is, after all, Parker and Parton and the cor- 
recting memory of living men that enable us to 
know Webster as he was. Can that knowledge 
touch the impregnable argument of the Hayne 
speech, of the Dartmouth College plea, or any 
wise act of the statesman? The argument- on 
which the nationality of the Union was maintain- 
ed is now and forever Webster’s argument. But 
the man seems to us very blind who does not see 
in the 7th of March speech that Webster’s judg- 
ment was confused by his ambition. History 
should be written not in the spirit of the a“ 
gies of Choate and Everett, the feeling that great 
men are altogether admirable, and that it is a 
mean and miserable querulousness which insists 
that Pitt sometimes saw two Speakers, and that 
Dr. Franklin sometimes gave young men advice 
that would have pained the heart of his wife, bu 
in that of Thackeray's estimate of Robert Wal- 
pole. It is ennobling to admire nobly, but it is 
debasing to admire blindly. This is what Thack- 
eray says: 


“But for Sir Robert Walpole, we should have had 
the Pretender back again. But for his obstinate love 
of peace, we should have had wars which the nation 
was not strong enough nor united enough to endure. 
But for his resolute counsels and good-humored re- 
sistance, we might have had German despots attempt- 
ing a Hanoverian regimen over us. We should have 
had revolt, commotion, want, and tyrannous misrule, 
in place of a quarter of a century of peace, freedom, 
and material prosperity such as the country neve r en- 
joyed until that corrt ipte r of Parliaments, that disso- 
lute, tipsy cynic, that courageous lover of peace and 
liberty, that great citizen, patriot, and statesman, gov- 
erned it. In religion he was little better than a hea- 
then, cracked ribald jokes at big-wigs and bishops, and 
laughed at High Church and Low. In private fire the 
old pagan reveled in the lowest pleasures. He passed 
his Sundays tippling at Richmond, and his holidays 
bawling after dogs, or boozing at Houghton with boors 
over beef and punch. He cared for letters no more 
than his master did. He judged human nature so 
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ily that one is ashamed to have to own that he 

nd that men could be corrupted by means 

with his hireling House of Commons he 

iberty for us, with his incredulity he kept 

tdown. There were parsons at Oxford as 

ng and dangerous as any priest out of 

and he routed them both. He gave English- 

men no conquests, but he gave them peace and ease 

and freedom, the three-per-cents nearly at par, and 

eat at five and six and twenty shillings a quarter.” 

If there were to be a statue set up to Robert 

Walpole, this would be the proper thing to say, 

because it is the true thing. But it would not 

lessen the honest gratitude for his services nor 

acknowledgment of his ability in the 

breast of a single Englishman. Amicus Plato, 
unicus Socrates, sed magis amica veritas. 


" 
the sincere 


Tne shocking calamity of the burning of the 
3rooklyn Theatre is by far the most melancholy 

event of the kind that has ever occurred in this 
country. The men and women of this generation 
recall the awe with which the burning of the Rich- 
mond Theatre was always mentioned by their par- 
In the geographies there were pictures of 
the monumental church built upon the site of the 
play-house, and in the school histories it was men- 
tioned as an important event in the story of the 
country. The theatre was burned on the 6th of 
December, 1811, almost precisely sixty-five years 
before the Brooklyn Theatre, which was destroyed 
on the 5th of December, 1876. The Richmond 
house was a small wooden building, seating about 
tive hundred persons; but on the fatal night six 
hundred were supposed to be present. During the 
second piece a light set fire to the scenery, as in the 
Brooklyn Theatre; a panic and a frightful trag- 
edy followed. Sixty-seven persons, including the 
Governor of the State, lost their lives, and many 
were cruelly maimed in the struggle to escape, 
leaping from windows and trampled under foot. 
The public horror and grief were universal. The 
authorities forbade any public show or dance for 
four months. A church was built upon the spot, 
and the mournful gloom of the calamity long 
brooded over the city. 

The catastrophe in Brooklyn was more terrible 
in the number of lives lost, for nearly three hun- 
dred bodies were recovered from the ruins, An 
event so appalling and so sudden solemnized the 
public mind, and for a moment stilled the political 
excitement of the doubt concerning the Presiden- 
tial succession. The newspapers were filled with 
the most painful details, and it will show a strange 
levity in the public mind if a calamity so immense, 
yet so readily avoidable, is not made impossible 
hereafter. Those, however—and there are many— 


ents. 


who associate the catastrophe with the play-house, | 


and who see in it a “judgment” upon theatres and 
theatre-goers, should be careful how they under- 
take to measure the infinite goodness and power 
in the private pint-pots of their opinions. If the 
destruction of the hapless people in the upper gal- 
leries of the theatre was a “ judgment” upon them 
for going to the play, was the escape of those in 
the parquet a sign of approbation? Is it asin to 
sit in the upper part of a play-house and a virtue 
to sit in the lower? Those who are swift to find 
in the capsizing of a sail-boat or the burning of a 
ferry-boat on Sunday, or the destruction of a the- 
atre, a sign of the Divine displeasure, must explain 
the burning of the great church of the Jesuits in 
Santiago in Chili thirteen years ago. The tale 
is pitiful. Two thousand persons assembled for 


ant 


er | 
Christian worship were destroyed. Was a 
“judgment” upon worship, or only upon Roma) 
Catholic worship? The sorrow of such disasters 
is great, but that of such interpretations of ther 
is greater. 

It will be interesting to see if any radic 
ures are taken in consequence of this awful ey; 
to prevent such tragedies hereafter. Immediately 
after the fire in Brooklyn, it was stated in the news. 
papers that the business of the New York theatres 
had been very much affected, and that in Bost 
the authorities were scrutinizing the safety of 
play-houses. But how many thea 
behind and among other buildings, and are o, 
to be entered and left by a long passage f; 
the strect, and this passage perhaps at an ang 
with the auditorium. Indeed, there are ver 
which do not seem to be traps and snares, 
are supposed to be laws regulating the 
tion of such places, and officers charged with see. 
ing that the laws are obeyed. But if there ar 
such laws and such officers in the State of Ney 
York, how is it that nearly three hundre: 
sons lost their lives in the burning of the I 
lyn Theatre ? 

A wall fell upon a church a few years ago 
near Chatham Street, and lives were lost. There 
was then some kind of an officer called Superin 
tendent of Buildings. What was the use of such 
an officer? Or was he merely negligent ? Expe. 
rience has shown that such laws and such officers 
as we now have to regulate the safety of build 
ings are totally inadequate. A survey of the city 

theatres within a very few years discovered pots 
of varnish on wooden shelves and floors close by 
hot What thoughtful parent does not 
| tremble to enter a theatre with his eager children? 
—and not at all because of fire in another world. 
Yet the thoughtful parents—like the Thoughtfu 
Patriots—have the remedy in their own har 
They have only to insist that stringent laws reg- 
ulating the building of theatres and public halls 
shall be passed, and they will be passed. Of 
course they must not insist in slippers by tl 
fire, or by eloquence at the tea table. They must 
insist as they do upon other laws in which they 
have a vital interest. They must give time an 
trouble and money. This they will not do, « 


11 
! 

2» 

>t 


OOK- 
A 


stoves, 


l 
of 
course, unless they wish to be amused without 


danger. If they prefer to enjoy themselves at 
| the risk of their lives, they will let the laws re- 
garding public buildings take care of themselves. 
What kind of care they will get in that case, and 
the consequences of such care, were made mani- 
fest in the Brooklyn disaster. 

The exposure of a theatre to fire is so evident 
that there should be especial precautions and 
care in building. The great spaces, the open 
draughts, the inflammable scenery, the oils and 
paints and varnishes of the property-rooms, the 
innumerable lights, the details of the representa- 
tion of fires upon the stage, and all the familiar 
facts of a theatrical interior, supply every condi- 
tion favorable to sudden, swift, and _resistless 
fire. This exposure is as inevitable as it is evi- 
dent. And as the taste of the public demands 
|more and more gorgeous spectacle, the risk is 
constantly increased. Extinguishing a fire when 
once it begins in a theatre is in any case extreme- 
| ly difficult. The imperative consideration is the 
|means of escape for the audience. To decide 
whether these are adequate, it is not enough to 
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people can pass den ugh 
a certain The 

, asked the proper 
that city, just afte r the Brooklyn fire, 


him the condition of the t 


number of doors in time. 
ton, as 


30s we & 
theatres in 
sans of escape, and the officer re- 
there was not a theatre which coul 
emptied in a very few minutes. It is to 
d, for the we ‘Ifare of Boston, that this re- 
1s not accepted as sufficient by the Mayor, 
iltho igh the officer 1 Lay have reported 
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have 
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| Pate: DINE SCHUYLER’S 7x arene ) 
Aa Journe f in ki 8 lan Ti Th Khokand. 

and Kuldja (Scribner, Armstrong, and 
), in two volumes, with maps and illustrations, 


kistan, 
]-} 


> t 
HORKAPA, 


, 
8 attracted a degree of attention rarely awarded 
to books of travel. is doubtless in part duc 


the fact that Mr.S *s revelation of the hor- 


Notes of | 


rible massacre inflicted by the Turks in Bulg 
had just preceded the publication of these volun 
and had thus led the public to expect from his } 

graphic and striking narrative; tt is partly due to 
an undefined i impre ssion that in these volumes | 
tre ate of the poorte s who are, as we write, § 


in Southern E 1rope, 
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these pa 
moderation 
1 prevé nt from ir ivol ving all E uurope, and possi- 

rts of Asia. But, quite apart from these 
adventitious elements of pananens, Mr. Schuyler 
has made a book of travels which possesses inher. | 


in a war which only the utmost 


ions and a permanent value, 
up hoping to find in it stirring adventures, 

mal descriptions of adventures more ex- 
narrative 


than in the reality, will be dis- 


ges reach our readers, may be en- | ought to be, for it is at once full, clear, ay 


pact. Dr, Autenrieth won his spurs in the 
meric question by his editions of Nigelsh, 
Homerische T heologie and Commentar yont the 
three Books of Homer's Ili ad, and his 1 


as a careful student of 


reput 
Homer guarantees ¢} 


He who | scholarship of his work, and assures his 


that they will find in the pages of this 


| volume the last well-ascertained results ; 


| meric criticism, 


Moreover, the « xpe rier 


Mr. Schuyler writes as one who has a | had in the practical work of education has {it 


r 
} 
1 


us dread of ¢ 


issing himself or being | him, in an especial manner, for the task h 


others with the sensational school of | undertaken of conveying, in a brief and simp) 


lers Hi s dangers and discomforts he makes 

rht of, and it is only 

ives how serious an undertaking was his jour- 
y. The value and tl 

a study of the political and social conditions of a 

le whose character and civili 

As such it is 

their h istory, 


Anglo-Saxon people. 
Heha 


nough ot tl 


3 care fully studied 
has 
but critical eye, and his 
outer conditions of the life of 
their their 
esses, their social life—are graphic without be- 
olored, and effective without being 
ritten for effect. spirit enables him 
what 
methods and manners are so utterly 
to our own, and his characterization of 
the different commingled in the countries 


which he 


rue interpretation of the present. He 
served with a kindly 
criptions of the 
people — thei churche 5, homes, 
hig ily ¢ 
His catholic 
to ; uppreci ite 
pi whose 
dissimil 


races 


discriminating study of human nature. The men 
who are deploring the corruption of the United 
ine that a monarchical form 

covernment would give us a civil service reform 
ted to know that contractors and 

ish in Central Asia, and that the 

— reform is far greater and the 

cing it about are immeasurabl 
And those that are accustomed to 
free press will find suggestive food 
flection in Mr. Schuyler’ 
istan newspaper. The illustrations are, we 
wholly 


States, and who imag 


ry our own 


in the volume is its lack of those small illustra- 
tive sketches which only an artist can supply. If 
Mr. Schu 
wields a 
inced an ideal book of travels. 
A Homeric Dictionary : for Use in Schools and 
From the German of Dr. 
Translated, with Additions and Correc- 
tions, by Ropert Keep, Ph.D. New 
Harper and Brothers. 1877. 
‘This tri inslation of Dr. Autenrieth’s valuable 
Gedichten will 


Col 


LIETH. 


4 Zu dei Ht Homerischen 
» a wel ome 
ve form, to the library of all students and 

ng or ol 1, of the Homeric poems. 
ial work, which Dr, Keep now pre- 
American scholars, was published i 
Leipsic in the year 1873, It met with a favor- 
rect ption from the teachers of Germany, 
where it has alre ady reached a second edition. 
Beyond th 
has been no less decisive; 


avie 


book have been widely recognized by all Ww ho have | 
put it to the test of actual use ; and it may just- | 


ly be regarded as a model of what such a book 


York : | 


| its greatest progress. 


GEORG AUTEN- | 


by reflection that one per- terpretation of the first of poems, Dr. Kee I 


zation is but little | to what amount of aid is required by the st 


» past to cast a real lig yht | tified him in making considerable 


ver is commendable in a peo- | German scholars. 


ly less oe objections to special lex 
s description of a | editions of the classics. 
yler could wi ield a pencil as well as he | narrow; so 


pen, his 7urkistan might fairly be pro- | aid becomes merely a mechanical affair. 
| objection can fairly lie against works bas« 


form, the varied information requisite for t 


translator, is, like Autenrieth, the author, a 


ie interest of his book is as | known educator, of great experience in the sch 


room; and the knowledge he has thus ga 


in an American school, and as to the best 
for presenting this necessary assistance, has 
additions 
and alterations in the articles of the G 
writer, in order to adapt them to the wants 
our youth; and these additions and corre: 
he has been enabled to make, without und 
larging the size of the book, by omitting thi 
merous references given by Dr. Autenrieth ti 
works of Ameis Doéderlein, Nigelsbach, and ot! 
He retains, however, in 
instances, one very valuable feature of th ig 
nal lexicon—the employment of a Latin wor 
define a Greek one; and we think it is to b 


ted indicates a rare aptitude for the | gretted that he has not preserved it throug 


As all the alterations made by Dr. Keep hav: 
submitted to Dr. Autenrieth, the 
may be considered rather a joint producti: 

what it so modestly professes to be, the 

tion by an American scholar of the book « 
German scholar, 

Many distinguished teachers have expr 
xicons ; and 
yond all doubt, no condemnation can be too sti 
for the vocabularies so often appended to schoo 
These editions generals 
a part of some author’s works, 


prese I 


consist of only 


from photographs ; the only defect | and the vocabulary is therefore necessarily m 


gre, the number of words contained therein being 
limited, and the range of definitions exceedingly 
that the task of translating ‘ i 
But no 
a thorough study of the whole of some leadi 
vriter; in fact, it is by such special exami 

of the style, the syntax, and the words of each 
important author that modern philology has made 
Few works, for example, 


| have done more for Latin scholarship than Boet- 


addition, in a most elegant and | 


| question in no hesitating words. 
| sufficiently 


| 


| 
| 


e limits of its native country its success | 
its merits as a school} contemporary with him.” 


Lexicon Taciteum and Kiihnast’s Levia 
The greatest of the last generat 
Buttmann, delivers his opinion on this 
“T can not 
recommend,” he writes, “that mode 
of investigation which consists in un iraveling 
author’s usage of words as much as possible 
himself. In the case of Homer there is the s 
gest inducement to follow this method—nay 


ticher’s 
nische Syntax. 
of scholars, 


are driven to it of necessity,as we have nothing 


It is the circumstan¢ 
last mentioned, the fact that we have nothing in 


Greek literature coming at all near the time to 


which, under any calculations, we must assig! 
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mposition of the Homeric poems, that ren- 
. cnecial lexicon of the forms and meanings 
er so indispensable. 
Autenrieth’s Homeric Dictionary is exactly what 
fesses to be: nothing in Homer is, we think, 
i, nothing out of Homer inserted. It is 
» the old work of Damm, “ an etymological 
marv of the Greek language Ho- 
it a lexicon of Homeric forms and mean- 
Hence the articles are made dependent on 
nflectional form actually occurring in Ho- 
jus our old friend amapetfopevog b 
ticle, instead of being referred to a non-Ho- 
icamausifw. Thesame restraint is exhibited 
egard to the definitions ; the Homeric mean- 
one are given, without any allusion to after- 
pments ; thus we have yegupy, agger, dam, 
ike.’ without mention of the later meaning, 
bridge.” The articles on proper names are drawn 
imilar principle, and are unencumber- 
» confused and confusing accounts of 
llodorus and later poets. The numerous ar- 
les on ships, chariots, arms, and armor are 
markably well done, and have increased value 
m the wood-cuts which illustrate such words 
as écagoe, dvrvé, aomic, and wong. At the end 
of the volume are given five full-page plates rep- 
senting the chariot in rest and in motion, the 
ise of Odysseus, the Homeric ship, and the 
nt aspect of the Trojan plain. 
e fifth volume of Mr. Freeman’s History of 
Norman Conquest of England (Macmillan and 
Co.) completes a work which has in its progress 
called forth nothing but praise from the best his- 
al critics both of England and this country, 
1 which promises to take its place with the 
ry best of English historical classics. The 
ne which Mr. Freeman has chosen is one of 
portance to both the English and the Amer- 
‘an student. He traces the institutions of his 
own country, and therefore of ours, to their his- 
torical origin, by carrying us back to this form- 
ative period in English history, when the before 
livergent roots were beginning to grow together 
into the one sturdy and noble trunk. This aspect 
of his work is brought out with more distinctness 
in this volume than in any of its predecessors, for 
in this one he traces out the effects of the Norman 
conquest on the English life, character, and in- 
stitutions, 
The centenary edition of Mr. Bancrort’s His- 
t ry of the United States of America (Little, Brow n, 
and 
the sixth volume, This brings the history down 
to the close of the American Revolution and 
the signing of the treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain, in 1782. The size of 
the volume, the typography, and the revisions 
which the history has undergone at the hands of 
the author, make this the edition alike for the 
general reader and the historical student.—The 
seventh volume of D’Ausicne’s History of the 
Reformation in the Time of Calvin (Robert Car- 
ter and Brothers), like the preceding volume, is 
prepared for the press from the manuscript of 
late M. Merle d’ Aubigné. The editor as- 
sures us that this manuscript was already com- 
pleted, and that he had only to carry it through 
the press. It carries the history down to the 
year 1544. Another volume will conclude the 
work, and it is promised at an early day.—One 
who wishes to understand the present problem 


based on 


egins 


Co.), heretofore noticed, is concluded with | 


469 
in Europe needs to comprehend the past his- 
tory of Saracenic conquest; and he will find 
this nowhere more briefly and clearly stated than 
in Mr. E. A. Freeman’s History and Conquests of 
the Saracens (Macmillan and Co.). The fact that 
this book was written twenty years ago, and is 
now republished in a new and revised edition, 
rather adds to its value, since we have in this 
fact the assurance that it is free from the preju- 
dices born of the present political contest in Great 
Britain.—Two new volumes in the admirable se- 
ries of “ Epochs of History” (Scribner, Armstrong, 
and Co.) are The Early Plantagenets, by Profess- 
or WILLIAM Srusps, and The Puritan Re volution, 
by Samuet Rawson Garpiner. In the analogous 
“Epochs of Ancient History,” we have 
Roman History : the Early Empire, from the As- 
sassination of Julius Casar to that of Domitian 
These are ex ellent epitomes, ust ful for school 
purposes and to recall to the general student 
events with which he has made himself familiar 
by a more generous course ol study.—1 he “ Sans- 
(Scribner, Armstrong, and Co.) 
in fact, a continuance of the “ Bric-a-Brac Series, 
with a new name, but under the same editor. His 
anecdote biography of Shelley is entertaining, of 
course; some of its incidents are real revelations 
and the book is of real value to one 
acquaintance with Shelley from oth- 
er sources ; but there is a danger that too many 
readers will be content to read this anecdote 
biography of SI , and suppose that they 
have really read his life, while they have, in fact, 
only read some entertaining gossip about him.— 
The Theory of Sound in its Be lation to Music, I y 
Professor Pirtro BLaserna, of the University of 
tome, is one of the “ International Scientific Se- 
ries’ (D. Appleton and Co.) It treats of the 
laws of sound which underlie music, but rather 
with a scientific than an esthetic purpose, except 
as science underlies esthetics. The work is ele- 
mental in style, and is quite fully illustrated. — 
‘Lessons in Elec tricity, by Professor TyNDALL (Long- 
mans, Green, and Co.), contains the substance of 
a course of science lectures given to the young 
during the Christmas season at the Royal Insti- 
tute. They are simple not only in treatment, 
but also in illustration, one object of the lecturer 
being to show that scientific instruction can be 
given in the schools without expensive apparatus. 
—Half Hours with Insects, by A. 8. Packarp, Jun. 
(Estes and Lauriat), we have before mentioned 
with warm commendation on the appearance of 
the parts which are now bound ina volume, Th 
life of these “little folks” is too little studied, 
and every contribution to the study is to be wel- 
comed.—It is not easy to form a just judgment 
of The History of French Literature, by HENRY 
Van Lavun (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), from the first 
volume, which is largely in the nature of an 
introduction. The author is the translator of 
Taine’s English Literature. He has somewhat 
of Taine’s power of generalization, but little or 
nothing of his brilliancy of style. 

The author of Deirdie (Roberts Brothers) has 
doubtless done a bold thing in essaying a theme 
which will at once suggest comparisons with Ten- 
nyson and William Morris. He has done a suc- 
cessful thing in that he does not awaken disap- 

| pointment despite the comparison, Deirdre is a 
| romance, full of love and wild adventure, and end- 
| ing in a dire and almost Homeric tragedy. There 
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to f the time and place—both are left to 
the imagination of the reader; but the coloring 
is decid ledly Celtic, and as there is no reference to 
the Christian religion, and heathen gods abound, 
we may safely assume for it a pre-Christian era. 
Deirdre, the heroine of the story, around whom it 
all centres, is finely drawn, and de ‘serves a place 
among the immortal heroines of fiction. The 
poet’s language is generally simple, and there is 
little or none of that involution of sentences which 
is the bane of so much of modern poetry. The 
entire poem can be read with pleasure; it does 
not require translation. The poet possesses re- 
markable dese rts power, and rejoices in it, 
without, however, burdening his pages with un- 
necessary pictures. The felting. of scenic and 
= matie effect is well maintained, neither does 

, etell lack strength, and yet—and this is the 
chief criticism that we should make upon it—it 
is not as strong in execution as it is in concep- 
tion. The author has had a large thought, but 
has not filled it to the full. We read his drama 
with interest, but we do not go back to it to re- 
read it. There are passages in his poem that 
deserve immortality, and the whole deserves a 
longer life than is awarded to the transient poems 
of a summer, but it will fail to take its place by 
the side of the Jdyls of the King or the Earthly 
Paradise, Skillful, artistic, conscientious, in many 
passages beautiful, and in some stirring, it lacks 
that element of native strength, intellectual and 
spiritual, without which no amount of culture or 
painstaking, even when mated to a pure and del- 
icate imagination, can make a truly great poem. 

Shorter English Poems, selected and arrange -d by 
Professor Henry Mort EY, with illustrations (Cas- 
sell, Petter, and Galpin), is the first of a series of 
four volumes designed to illustrate the rise, 
growth, and various phases of English literature. 
Judging from the volume before us, the work is in- 
tended rather to give the reader specimens of the 
various eras and schools than a broad and phil- 
osophical view from the editor himself. It will 
contain, first, a series selected from the best of 
those poems which are not too long to be given 
in full; second, a corresponding series of English 
prose works ; third, a series illustrative of the re- 
ligious life of England; fourth, a series of dramas 
from the days of the miracle plays down to the 
present time. The volume before us traces the 
course of poetry by illustrative specimens from 
the Gaels, a.p. 284, to the days of Tennyson, 
Browning, and Morris. The order is chronolog- 
ical. The author confines himself mainly to giv- 
ing such historical information as is necessary to | 
the best understanding of the poems which he | 
has chosen for the purpose of illustrating the | 
growth of English literature. The illustrations 
ure not numerous, and are mostly portraits. 

Two remarkable art publications are given to 
the American public through J. W. Bouton— 
Ll) Art, a weekly art journal of France, and The 
Portfolio, a monthly art publication of England. 
They resemble each other in general character, but 





the palm must be awarded to the French work. | 


A half year’s numbers make a magnificent art 
volume, and one which is well worthy of, and will 
well repay, careful and repeated study. The work 
consists of illustrations from the great works of 
various artists—using that. term in its widest 
sense, to include not only painters, but also archi- 
tects, workers in bronze, designers of ceramics, 
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ete. The various processes of the eng 
called into requisition in re producing ig these 
mens of artistic thought. Some of the etchine 
are simply marvelous; we have never seen ay 
thing in American art to compare with them 
feature of the collection is a reproduction of art 
ists’ studies, which are imitated with such fidelis, 
that at a little distance it is difficult to belior 
that you have not the original pencil or 
work before you, The letter-press, which 
various authors, and in the French langua 
clear, definite, and comprehensible criticism, fr 
from the technicalities of art, popular withou 
being superficial. To those who love : 
inclined to study it, we recommend these 1e8 
especially the French one. They will return t 
after the first perusal with increased deli} 

with the discovery of new matter for their 
such as the ordinary art book rarely afford 

















The Student's Classical Dictionary (Harpe 
Brothers) is the last of the student’s series. It 
is reprinted from the English, and edited by D 
W1111aM Suita, being condensed from and coy 
ing the ground of his larger dictionaries of Gr 
and Roman Geography and Greek and Roman B 
ography and Mythology. By the use of a sma 
but clear print, the publ lishers have con presse 
a great deal of matter into a comparatively s1 
volume of less than 450 pages. The volume 
very elaborately illustrated, much more so than 
the larger volumes from which the information 
is chiefly taken. Greek and Latin words are not 
used, so that the book is serviceable to those w! 
are not familiar with those languages. The es 
pecial use of this dictionary is in the 
and by the beginner, but, owing to its size a 
compactness of its articles, it will prove al 
be of use as a book of ready reference to t] 
more advanced student. Its editor’s name is suf 
ficient guarantee of its accuracy and thoroug| 
ness.—The fourth volume of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (J. M. Stoddardt and Co.) bri 
work down to the word “Canoe.” The scientif 
and semi-scientific articles are especially valual 
and interesting, as those on Botany, Building, and 

sridges. It pays more attention to distinctiv: 
American topics than we should have expected 
from an English publication of this character 
Thus we have an article of several pages on Bos- 
ton, which gives the statistics down to 1874, and 
the general panery to a period subsequent to the 
| great fire of 1872 

| A Long Time 2 ties by Meta Orrep (Harper ar 

| Brothers), may be brie ly described as “ Auld web. 
in Gray” slightly modified and put into prose 
| Ji amie (I Edward Fleming), the young lover, goes off 
to sea, and is reported wrecked. The father dies; 
dying, leaves Marjorie to Auld Robin Gray (Reu- 
| ben ‘Gool), who loves her with intensity of love, 
and to whom she gives her hand, but not her 
heart. After some years the young lover re- 
turns from the sea to find his betrothed the wife 
of another, to be received at her husband’s home, 
and to be nursed by him through a deadly sickness, 
which is aggravated by his bitter grief. Mar) 
rie “tries a gude wife to be,” and succeeds ; 
| husband’s love and confidence win her love for 
one whose rare nobility of character she did not, 
could not, before fully know. But the heart of 
the reader goes out with the young exile, who 
|leaves love and almost life behind him whet n, 
cured and yet not cured, he goes from the house, 
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never to see his Marjorie more.—Nothing that 
Mrs. McLock-Craik writes 18 ever weak, and the 
Laurel Bush (Harper and Brothers) is decidedly 
, strong story, though in spirit and in structure 
‘ust what its title-page calls it, “an old-fashioned 
ve story.’ The plot is not new—the separation 

f faithful lovers through the mischance of a mis- 
ter; the moral is not new—the strength 

lity of real love; but a certain moral 

ower pe rvades the story that makes it far from 
monplace, though possessed of no character- 
stic features that can be epitomized in a notice. 
_ Nobl Oblige (Henry Holt and Co.), the 
latest volume in the “ Leisure-hour Series,” is 
an exceptionally good novel. It is short; one 
may easily read it through in an evening, and go 
to his work the next day with no condemning 
conscience for wasted time. It is thoroughly pure 
in tone. Though the scene is laid in the time of 
the French Revolution, the characters with whom 
the reader is invited to mingle are such as to en- 
noble, not such as to degrade. The whole atmos- 
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phere of the story is of a bracing sort, and from 
breathing in it one returns to life with an invig- 
orated purpose, if not with a higher ideal. The 
story grows out of a forced marriage, and its mor- 
al, in so far as it may be said to have a specific 
moral, is the sacredness of the marriage relation 
even under circumstances where the consent of 
true love is in the first instance wholly wanting. 
One of the brightest juvenile books of the’sea- 
son, but coming too late to be noticed in our Jan- 
uary Record, is Long Ago, by Extis Gray (Lock- 
wood, Brooks, and Co.), The author has not made 
the mistake of looking to older readers for the 
appreciation of her work; her stories are for the 
children—they relate the incidents and adventures 
of real boys and girls. The stories are so fasci- 
nating, and so bright, lively, and picturesque, that 
they do not need the capital illustrations by Miss 
Hale and Miss Dabney in order to secure the inter- 
est of young readers. The stories are all connect- 
ed, and though one or two of them are pathetic, 
the atmosphere of the book is decidedly healthful. 
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SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 

Astronomy.—Bruhns has computed the cireum- 
stances of the transit of Venus in 1882, using 
Leverrier’s tables of the sun and of Venus. His 
results are in close accord with those of Hind, 
Puiseaux, ete. 

Leverrier has concluded his researches on the 
planet Vulean, After an examination of all prob- 
able hypotheses, he comes to the conclusion that, 
to observe the planet in transit, astronomers must 
wait till 1881 or 1885, although there is a possi- 
bility of a transit in 1877. It has been suggest- 
ed that the total solar eclipse of 1878 will be a 


. . . . . | 
favorable opportunity to search for it, and if Le- | 
verrier can give an approximate position of it, the | 
planet must be sure of detection, if it really exists. | 


Lassell, of England, examined Venus on the 
12th and 13th July for the purpose of seeing the 
inilluminated portion of the disk, but he was not 
successful. 

Dreyer, of Parsonstown, Ireland, is engaged in 
preparing a supplement to Herschel’s general 


catalogue of nebule, ete., and any additions or | 


corrections to this should be sent to him. 

The Melbourne reflector has for some time been 
employed for the purpose of redrawing all neb- 
ule previously figured by Sir John Herschel. 
Forty-nine nebulae have been carefully drawn by 
the observers, and the results of the work are 
about to be published. 

Montigny, in the Bulletin of the Belgian Acad- 
emy, 1876, No. 8, publishes an elaborate discus- 
sion on the scintillation of stars. 

Schmidt, of Athens, publishes in Astronomische 
Nachrichten, 2109, an important paper on me- 
teors, which comprises the results of a thirty-four 
years’ series of observations. 

The Nayal Observatory of Washington has re- 
cently published a description of its principal in- 
struments, with plates. It is Appendix I. to the 
Observations for 1874. 

It is proposed to found an American journal 
of pure and applied mathematics, at Baltimore, 
under the editorship of Professor Sylvester, aided 


| by the professors of the Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ty and others. 

Trouvelot, of Cambridge, has made 125 draw- 
ings of Jupiter during this opposition. 

Marth, of London, continues the publication of 
| an extended ephemeris of the satellites of Saturn. 
These objects are observed by Hall, of Washing- 
ton, at Greenwich, by Pratt at Brighton, and by 
Pritchett, of Glasgow, Missouri. 

Tempel, of Florence, is engaged on his chart of 
the moon. 

Wolf, of Zurich, communicates to the Philo- 
| sophical Society of Zurich an undoubted case of 
the observation of stars in the daytime from the 
bottom of a well. 

Burnham, of Chicago, discovered in 1874 the 
double-star Beta Leporis ; its position angle in 
January, 1876, was 279.7°, distance 3.12’, ac- 
cording to Hall, of Washington. On October 5, 
1876, Dembowski made its position angle 288.8°. 
It thus changes its position angle about 12° year. 
ly, which for a distance of 3” is unprecedented. 

Dr. Meyer, in the V. J. 8. of the Philosophie- 
al Society of Zurich, has an interesting réswmé 
of the history of the discovery of Neptune, which 
is one of the best of the shorter accounts of this 
discovery; and in No. 37 of the Astronomische 
Mittheilungen he gives a brief but excellent sketch 
of the history of double-stars, together with a 
series of measures and an investigation of the 
orbit of = 634. 

Knobel, of England, has published in the 
Monthly Notices, Royal Astronomical Society, a 
very complete and accurate index catalogue to 
scientific literature on the subjects of Double- 
Stars, Variable and Red Stars, Nebula, ete., Prop- 
er Motions and Parallax, and Stellar Spectra. 

Clark and Sons, of Cambridgeport, are making 
an eleven-inch photographie refractor for the Lis- 
bon Observatory. 

Feil, of Paris, has just completed the crown- 
glass disk for the Vienna refractor. It is 28 
inches in diameter, and weighs 112 pounds. The 
| flint disk is already in the possession of Mr. Grubb. 


| 
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The I mfor - medal of the "Most il Society is to 
e given this year to Janssen for his various spec- 
tros< opie researches, 


Newcomb, of Washington, publishes an inves- 


} 


tivation of corrections to Hansen’s tables of the | 


moon, with tables for their application, forming 
Part III. of papers printed by the United States 
Transit of Venus Commission. In this paper the 
jetails of the investigation of a new lunar 
ery are © gly en. The object of the memoir is to 
id in the reduction of the occultations observed 
by the various parties for longitude. 
Meteorology.—During the month of November 
several excellent meteorological investigations 
have to hand, first among which must be 
mentioned the careful observations and study of 
the temperature and humidity of the air at dif- 
ferent altitudes, as made at Upsala by Professor 
Hamberg thermometers attached 
to high stationary Hamberg has studied 
the influence of altitude per se, while by means 
small movable posts he has investigated the 
influence of the nature of the surface soil. 
of his results are briefly as follows: During clear 
weather, and at least from two hours before sun- 
rise to two hours before sunset, the temperature 
of the air is lower than that of the earth on 
which it rests. The fall in te mperature preced- 
ing sunset is er ater near the earth than at great- 
heights ‘he latent heat pag during the 
formation of dew arrests the fall in the temper- 
but not to the extent that some suppose. 
After the dew is de posite d, the te mperature may 
sink even to the freezing-point; but as 
the dew changes to hoar-frost, the tem- 
of surrounding 1 
e, whil 


come 


By means of 


— 


f 
ol 


Some 


er 
ture, 


below 
soon as 
erature air rises to 82° Fa 
» higher up the strata of air con 
be even The isotherinal 
near the earth during the night are not al- 
ways horizontal or parallel. 

The protection of buildings from lightning has 
been treated of recently by the eminent electri- 
cian J. C. Maxwell, who elucidates the idea, al 
ready defended in these that a discharge 
can not occur between two points within a build- 
ing if the exterior is surrounded by a metal cage 
or sheathing, which latter need not be connected 
with the ground, but must, however, be joined to 
the or water pipes, in case any such enter 
into the building from without. 

Fautrat has studied the climatological 

eS leafy and resinous He finds 
that above the pines the maximum temperatures 
are higher and the minimum lower than outside 
of the forest, but in leafy forests the radiation 


below 32° 


pages, 


gas 


woods. 


f 
of 
ducing heat. Within forests, especially of resin- 
ous woods, there is less ozone than in open ground. 

Professor Fritz, of Zurich, has published 
acteristically thorough memoir on the geographic- 
al distribution of hail. 

In discussing a large number of accurate ob- 
servations of the scintillation of the stars, Mon- | 
tigny is led to the conclusion that the intensity 
of this phenomenon increases with the approach 
of rainy weather or moist weather at all seasons. 
The increase is noticeable one or two days before 
the rain arrives, and diminishes immediately after 
the rain ceases. When a barometric depression | 
with strong winds passes near the observer, the 
scintillation is remarkably increased. 


Among the general treatises on meteorology 


ine- 
} 


influ. | 


heat is counteracted by other phenomena pro- | 


a char- | 


lately published, we notice Scott’s Weather Chart, 


| and Storm Warnings, and especially Rosser’s Iq 
| of Storms, which latter is an admirable sump 


7 7 Lary 
of the views of prominent meteorologists 
In Physics, but few papers of importance hay, 
appeared during the month. Tschechowitsc] 
| described a universal apparatus for illusty 
the elementary laws of mechanics in class jy 
tion. By its means the parallelogram of { 
| resolution and composition of forces, th: 
of parallel and of oblique forces, action 
| action, the principles of the lever and of tl 
| ance, can be very fully ee. It d 
appear, however, to equal for elegance of « 
tion or for universality of application the 
set of apparatus devised by the lato Pr 
| Willis, of Cambridge, and known 
This latter apparatus, by-the-way, de: 
much more generally known in this count 
constructed by the Worcester Free Institut 
invaluable in demonstrating mechanical princi 
Bezold has suggested another and a ver) 
venient method for studying the 
mixture. <A prism of Iceland sg] 
the 


interior of a blackened tube. ¥ 
below by a disk having four square 
it. The prism, of course, 
through it, double images of th« 
a certain position two of the eight are | 
to coincide with two others in the middle 
faces of different colors being brought und 
two squares occ upying, say, the upper row, 
| composite color is obtained in the middle image 
It is then easy to find what color must be put un- 
der the lower two squares to obtain a color in the 
middle corresponding to the one above. 
In Chemistry, Thudichum and Hake have made 
a series of experiments on metallic copper and 
its power of occluding hydrogen, with a vi 
| test the question of its influence upon the ac 
racy of those organic analyses in which it is used. 
From the results obtained they conclude (1) that 
copper wire gauze which has never been u 
when oxidized and subsequently reduced in a cur- 
rent of hydrogen, being allowed to cool in the 
gas, occludes a very appreciable amount of it, be- 
| ing about 0.6 milligram per 100 grams of copper; 
and (2) that the gauze loses this property after 
| several repetitions of the process. The error i 
| troduced into analysis is therefore trivial 
Hartley has made further examinations of the 
liquids contained in mineral cavities. He 
that the liquid carbon dioxide present varies con- 
siderably—from 27.27° to 33.7° C.—in its critical 
point in different mineral specimens, often vary- 
ing in different cavities in the same mineral speci- 
men. The presence of this substance in sapphire 
| and topaz leads him to the supposition that these 
minerals may have been formed by the action of 
aluminum fluoride or chloride upon calcium car- 
| bonate at high pressures, producing alumina and 
carbon dioxide. Where water is also present in 
the cavity it would seem that the reaction had 
| taken place in presence of moisture. As to the 
diamond, the author thinks that this mineral is 
the result of the action of reducing agents upon 
very highly compressed carbon dioxide at tem- 
| peratures above its critical point—a condition of 
things which suggests a new direction for specu- 
| lation and experiment. 
| Beute has identified the sugar obtained by 
boiling carrageen moss with very dilute sulphuric 
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a long time with levulose. It reduces | 
silver and copper solutions, forms oxalie acid 
hen oxidized by nitric acid, does not crystallize, 
rotates the polarized ray to the left, though 
‘tatory power appears to be weak. 
yphy.—The most important aphical 
recorded in the present summary is the 
im of the British arctic expeditic 
ensive report of its operations has been 
Admiralty by Captain Nares, from 
learn that after first encountering ice, 
lition was detained three days 
ing unable to pass Cape Sabine, 
north, from which point the A 
had a constant struggle with the pack 
i of Robeson Channel. On Au- 
, after many narrow escapes, a harbor was 
north shore of Lady Franklin 
le 81° 44’ north, a short dist 
he winter-quarters of the Polaris. Here 
ry was secured for the winter, the Alert 
g onward, rounding the northeast point of 
; — struggles, the 
Cape Union, inside a bar 
close to the land, where 
On September 25 a party 
i three sledges to advance a dépot of 
to the north of the anchorage 
the pioneers returned, after 
» British flag in latitude 82° 48 
‘3 north of Parry’s farthest. 
As soon as the sun appeared again, active prep- 
were made for sledge explorations, and 
he beginning of April each ship was left with 
a few officers and men whose duties kept 
board. A party led by Commander 
and Lieutenant Parr attempted to push 
They we 
on May 12 succeeded in reach- 
20’ north—the highest latitude 
From this position there was no ap- 
ince of land to the northward, but the depth 
uter was found to be only seventy fath- 
Ithough the distance made good was not 
than seventy-three miles in a straight line 
the vessel, 276 miles were traveled over, the 
g extremely rough, 
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es this detachment, a second party start- 
the westward, tracing the coast-line for 
tance of 220 miles. The extreme position 
hed on this trip by Lieutenant Aldrich’s com- 
nd was in latitude 10’ north, longitude 
west. The most northern land, Cape 
lumbia, is situated in latitude 83° 7’ north, lon- 
ritude 3oU west. 

A third party, under Lieutenants Beaumont and 
Rawson, started eastward to explore the north 
eoast of Greenland, reaching latitude 18’ 

rth, longitude 50° 40’ west. The land extend- 

as latitude 82° 54’ north, longitude 


82 


opr 
00 
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far 


A| 


at Port } 


| winter of 1875 


| 
| 


absent seventy-two days | 


| Robeson Channel from the north. 


33’ west, Cape Britannia being evidently iden- | 


al with Cape Sherman of the Polaris map. A 
mall party under Lieutenant Archer also ex- 
1 Lady Franklin Sound, which was supposed 
to be a strait. It proved, however, to terminate 
a distance of sixty-five miles from the mouth, 
with lofty mountains and glacier-filled valleys. 
The existence of glaciers north of United States 
Sound is of special interest, as it was supposed 
iat none were to be found beyond the latitude of | 
said passage, 


Lie ‘utenant Fuller and Dr. Coppinger crossed 
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ities. It may be sufficient te 
vailing duration of the 
ters of the expedition was ost west, wl 
according to the law of the YI 

phere in these high latitudes, yucht 
oscillated between north At 
Bay, situated close by, the direction was 
found to be northeast r Harbor and 
Port Foulke it was at Sa- 


bine Isl 
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following cl the 
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Early in March, 
cold weather, the 
73.7° below zero; 

-70.5 The absolute m 
served at Polaris Bay occu 
while Kane’s party registered th¢ st temper- 
ature of —66.4°, Fel The Discov- 
ery experienced a mean temperature — 58.172 


for t of 


58 days and 


prwep. rea a@ mall 
the Discov 


of 
limum of 
time, 


ince 


same 
$5.5 


9, 1872; 


ob- 

iry 
lowe 
mK JRnD 


ruary ov, 1 


seven 


consecutive days, and the Ak 
for thirteen da an or five 
nine hours of —66.29°. 

Very little snow fell in winter, and much trou- 
ble was experienc ifficient 
tities for There 
the amount that fell 
from six to eig cht 


ed in obtaining 
banking on the ships. 
heavy snow-fall in autumn, 
in winter being estimated 
inches. 
During the 
selves at 


shore. 


quan- 
was one 
aft 
winter the officers employed them- 
the magnetic observatory situated on 
Wi ekly observations were made on the 
dip, and by means of Lloy lles for the total 
(relative) force. The absolute horizontal inten- 
sity was obtained once every tli eks, and a 
series of hourly differs ntia l ns was ob- 
tained with the ports ible 
ter. At the same time fu 
ical and astronomical observatio 
At the Aler?t’s winter-quar 
water, full and change, was 1 
3 feet; neap rise, 1 foot 
inches. The expedi 
made by the Polar 


l’s nee 


1gnetome- 
teorolog- 

» made, 
ne of high 
spring rise, 
; heap range, 5 
ms the observation 
wave enters 
The English 
also found this wave to meet the wave 
propagated from the south (through Davis Strait) 
near Cape Frazer, as predicted by the 

pedition. 

The 
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lowest ing the 


»at all dey 


rature of the sea dur 
, it being the s ami 
On several occasions the Casella reversible th r- 
mometer showed that the temperature of the sur- 
face water south of Robeson Channel was colder 
than that of the underlying stratum, the differ- 
ence amounting in one instance to 1.5° 
Numerous Eskimo remains were fi or along 
the whole west 1ith Sound, but they 
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did not extend north of Cape Union. It seems 
that these people crossed Robeson Channel from 
y Be« ley to Cape Lupton, where the Polar- 

discovered their traces. Musk-oxen 
lant, but the explore rs did not see 
In March a wolf suddenly 


The other mammals met 


came 
us appearance. 
ere foxes, hares, ermines, lemmings, and 
In 
f May snow-buntings and knots ar- 
y in June ducks and geese passed in 
of about a dozen, flying toward the 

Two dozen small trout were caught 
ummer and autumn in small lakes en- 
1 1 ked. 
idering the disheartening result of the 
ging operations, to which the lives of 

men were sacrificed, Captain Nares con- 
cluded to return to England after the breaking 
of the ice. On the 31st of July the Alert bore up 
for home. She succeeded to reach the Discove ry 
on August 10, and the two vessels arrived in En- 
land on the 27th of October. 

Microscopy.—The Poduride, or “ spring-tails,” 
of Sweden, have been monographed in an elabo- 
rate way by T. Tullberg. The memoir is accompa- 
nied by twelve plates, and enters quite fully into 
the anatomy of these little creatures of so much 
interest to microscopists. The work appears in 
the Transactions of the Royal Swedish Academy. 

A new French work on the microscope has 
just been published by Masson, Paris; it is en- 
titled Le Mi roscope, son Emploi et ses Applica- 
tions, by Dr. J. Pelletan. The style of the vol- 
ume is clear and attractive, and the engravings 
excellent and well selected. 

In the Lancet, August 5, will be found an in- 
teresting note upon M. Pasteur’s reply to Dr. Bas- 
tian on the heterogeny controversy. M. Pasteur, 
while admitting that Dr. Bastian’s experiments, 
as detailed his communication to the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, are very accurately con- 
ducted, asserts that a temperature of 50° C. (122° 
F.) is not 
nute 


, but no traces of the walrus were seen. 
‘ 
rived. Earl 


small flocks 


On consi 
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In 


organisms which may be introduced by 


means of the solution of potash employed by Dr. | 


Bastian. He considers it fully proved, from his 
own experiments, that the germs of certain or- 
h do not resist a temperature of 
100° in acid solutions, are capable of such resist- 
ance in neutral or slightly alkaline fluids. He 


expresses the hope that Dr. Bastian will aban- 


ganisms, whic 


don his faith in spontaneous generation, and 


classes its supporters with the theorizers in phys- 
ics and mathematics who believe in perpetual 
motion or the quadrature of the circle. Professor 
Tyndall, after having read Pasteur’s reply, gives 
entire adherence to his views, and calls “on ail 
enlightened persons to banish from science this 
doctrine of spontaneous generation, which has 
nothing whatever to support it.” 
Anthropology.—The excitement occasioned by 
the Turkish insurrections has awakened the at- 
tention of thoughtful persons to the anthropolog- 
ical aspect of the country. Upon the same soil 
are mingled, and frequently intermarried, Turks 
or Osmanli, Sclaves, Bulgarians, Greeks, Rouma- 
nians, Albanians, Circassians, etc., in race; Mo- 
hammedans, Orthodox Greeks, Catholics, Jews, 
and Protestants in religion ; and a perfect Babel 
of languages. The Roman Catholics, Jews, and 
Protestants are but a small fraction of the popu- 


sufficient to kill the germs of the mi- | 


| and other tolerably well-known ch 
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lation, the remainder being Mohammed 
Greek. The following table, from the G, 
ical Magazine for October, will enable the 
to get a tolerably definite idea : 


| | Square Miles, Pe 
Provinces un- 
| der Turks.. 
Servia ....... 
Roumania ... 
|Montenegro. | 


pulat 


143,166 
16,820 
46,709 

1,710 


8,207,000 
1,340,000 
4, 5004 ‘) 


125.000 | 


That the Ottoman Turks are not the only 
hammedans is shown in the following tab\ fr 
the same journal, in the last column of wh 
given the percentage of the whole Moslem poy 
lation : 


Total Pe 

Population. Cent 
. |1,388,000 
144,000 
8,000 
1,120,000 
1,031,000 
200,000 
2,861,000 
1,114,000 
10,000 
100,000 
72,000 
104,000 

60,000) .. 50M 


< Albanians. 
(Roumanians...... 
( Bulgarians....... 
{ Servians = 
| Russians.. 
Armenians 
Jews 
Gypsies . 
Foreigners 
Total 


52.00 


8,207,000 100 3,555, 00) nT ) 

One of the last achievements of the lamented 
George Smith was the identification of Carch 
mish, the capital of the ancient Hittites. The as 
sertion of Mr. Sayce, in his paper “ On the Hamath 
Inscriptions,” that the Greeks got their alp! 
from the Arameans rather than from the P! 
nicians, based upon these decipherments, is a start 
ling result, if true, and we may look for fur 
identification of localities to follow. 

Dr. Julius Haast has made a thorough investi- 
gation of the Moa-bone Point Cave, in the Banks 
Peninsula, New Zealand. The deposits consiste 
of several layers, which, however, were divide 
into two series by a layer of drift sand. In tl 
lower series, together with a human jaw and many 
objects of human workmanship, were found the: 
mains of various animals, and especially of moas, 
of which eight species and five genera were iden 
tified. In the upper series no moa bones were 
seen, but the valves of edible mollusks were mor 
numerous. Dr. Haast argues from these data tha 
the moas became extinct in this locality a very 
long time ago. 

Colonel Charles C. Whittlesey has made an at- 
tack upon the “archeological frauds” of our coun- 
try,in number three of the publications of th 
Western Reserve and Northern Ohio Historical 
Society. The frauds referred to are engraving 
on celts and other stones made to imitate Hebrew 


} 
ant 


aracters. 
The Smithsonian Report for 1875, just issued, 
| contains an unusually large amount of anthropo- 
logical matter. Professor Baird gives, in the 
| appendix to the report of the secretary, a state- 
ment of the part taken by the National Museum 
in the Centennial Exhibition. In the portion of 
the volume devoted to ethnology is an article 
upon the international symbols for charts of pre- 
| historic archeology; one, by Henry Gillman, 
upon the “perforation” of the humerus, and 
upon artificial perforation of crania among the 
ancient people of Michigan; and one, upon the 
“Stone Age of New Jersey,” by Dr. C. C. Abbott, 
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, New 


923 er 


Jersey. » las t-nam¢ ed i is 
iwravings. 

, lents of American antiqui- 
ire due to the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
the handsome manner in which they 


hed Haeckewel 


»publist 


inks of all stu 


for 


1 Zoo 


“yy, a number of new works have come 
reporter's hands. One of the most im- 
is the volume on zoology of Lieutenant 
8 survey of the Western Territories, car- 

n by the United States Engineer Corps. It 

ed 1875, but has but recently been distrib- 

It is largely devoted to an enumeration of 

» birds of the 
remarks on their habits and distribution by Mr. 
H.W. Henshaw. The mammals are discussed by 
Drs. Coues and Yarrow, who also report on the 
ichians and reptiles, while the fishes have 

en worked up by Professor Cope and Dr. Yar- 
Much space and several beautiful plates 

e devoted to the insects, the following gentle- 

n pres nting rep rts on the spe cies belonging 

rders of which they have a special knowl- 

ive, to wit, E. T. Cresson, Edward Norton, T. L. 
Mead, W. H. Edwards, R. H. Stretch, R. Osten- 
Sacken, H. Ulke, P. R. Uhler, Cyrus Thomas, and 
H. A. Hagen, while Dr. Yarrow reports on the 
shells, and Professor A. E. Verrill on the leeches. 

ra delay of several years, Captain (now 

el) Simpson’s report of explorations across 

» Great Basin of the Territory of Utah has ap- 
eared, containing a list of birds collected on the 
expedition, by Professor S. F. Baird, and a finely 
istrated report on the fishes, by Professor Gill. 

A work of much general interest is that 

A. Allen, entitled Zhe American Bisons, 
living and extinet, forming the tenth number of 
he Memoirs of the Museum of Comparative Zo- 

y, and illustrated by twelve plates and a map. 
ilso forms the second part of the first volume 
he Memoirs of the Kentucky Geological Sur- 

Besides descriptions of the two extinct spe- 

h space is devoted to an account of the 

as well as present range of the living 

he long-expected work of Dr. Saussu of 
reneva, on American wasps has been published 
y the Smithsonian Institution. It refers exclu- 
sively to the solitary species of North America, 
including Mexico and the Antilles. 
of the interesting habits of these wasps, the work 
being confined to their classification. In speak- 

x, however, of the mode of nidification of the 
genus Montezumia, he remarks that the “ 


re 


tinct cells formed of earth. The Zethus build 
their nests composed of aggregated cellules, 
tablished commonly in vegetable matters, 
fi xe d upon little branches of trees. 
nidificate in holes in walls, in the stems of plants, 
ete. The Montezumia, finally, construct 
houses of many rooms, a little like those of Ze- 
thus, but very much more massively built, of earth, 

nd stuck against walls or rocks, as are those of 

i¢ Sphegides and some of the mason bees.” 

A work of a very high degree of interest to | 


philosophic naturalists is Professor Weismann’s | 


studies on the theory of descent (Studien zur De- 
scendenz-theorie), of which the second part has 
just appeared. It is divided into four sections, 
with the following subjects : The Origin of the 
Markings of Caterpillars; On the Phyletic Paral- 
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leli lism in Metamorphic Species ; On the Transfor- 
Mexican Axolotl into Amblys- 
On the Mechanical C Nature. 
In the last chapter, which will interest thinkers 
since Dr. Weismann occupies 
high a position as Huxley 
opinions would cons« quently 
the author, while his 
tion has been accomplished 
that this view of nat ire 
alism nor excludes t 


an 


neeption of 


toma ; 
as an observer 
Haecke l, and his 
carry much weight, 
belief that evolu- 
mechanically, 
neither 


leology 


as 


or 


stating 

) > 4 + 
claims 
leads to materi- 


In Botany, we have to notice 
Forest Trees of the U 
M.D., Y 
est-tree sections on exhib 
of Agriculture at the Cent 
a report by Dr. M. ¢ 


a Cataloque of the 
nited States, by Georg i 
intended to illustrate the collection of for- 
ition b y the Dey artment 
tennial Exhib nen Also 
Cooke on the Oil-Seeds and 
Oils in the Indian or produced in India, 
prepared under the direction of the 
the products of India. 

Agric ulture.—Berthelot has 
nitrogen at 
| the ordinary temperature, under the influence of 
electrical dischargt Benzine, oil of 
arsh gas, acetylene, and moistened 
filter-paper absorbed nitrogen, producing com- 
pounds all of which evolved ammonia on being 
either or with soda-lime. ‘he 
suggests that similar processes may take 
nature, and that consequently plants 
able to assimilate nitrog: n directly from 
This last assumption is 
the best investi 
which indicate that the free nitrogen of 
the air is not assimilated by plants. It would 
seem more probable that the absorption of free 
by humus and by soils containing hu- 
which Simon and Truchot claim to have 
might be induced in the manner de- 
by Berthelot. The experiments named 
certainly valuable contributions to the 
| tion of the much-vexed question of the 
tion of free nitrogen. 

Heinrich reports some interesting experiments 


» Vasey, 


Museum, 


reporter on 


shown that free 
absorbed by organic compounds, 


18 


alone 


be 


the air, irectly opposed 


ation upon the 


observed, 
scribed 
are solu- 
assimila- 


}on the development of roots of barley, oat, and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Eumenes | 
establish for their offspring se parate and dis-| one-fifth as much as the tops. 


| 


their | 


| meters, 
Little is said | 


pea plants. The plants were grown in boxes 


} four meters (about thirteen f¢ et) dee P, filled with 
| fine 


garden earth. The oat roots penetrated 2 
those of barley, 1.9, and of pease, only 0.52 


meters. The soil was carefully washed away from 


| the roots, and the latter, as well as the tops, weigh- 


ed. The weight of the roots of oats was about 
two-thirds that of the tops, without seed; those 
and of pease 


of barle “y weighed about one-third, 


A quite extended chemical examination of the 


es-| ashes of the hemp and buckwheat plants is re- 
and | 
The Odynerus | 


ported by Dr. Peters, chemist to the Geological 
Survey of Kentucky. Analyses are given of five 
samples of the whole hemp plant, of samples of 
leaves, stems, and roots separately, of the dew- 
rotted plants, and of hemp fibre and hemp heads. 


Two samples of buckwheat plants were also an- 


alyzed. The results, with some practical infer- 


| ences which the author feels warranted in mak- 


| 
| 


ing, are given in a pamphlet of 25 pages, taken 
from reports of the Geological Survey. The anal- 
yses as stated include only the ash of the plant. 
No account is given of moisture, organic matter, 
or nitrogen. These omissions, if not supplied, 


| will greatly detract from the value of the re- 


sults. 
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yrd is closed on the 21st of Decem- 

( Ye —The second session of the Forty-fourth 
Congres «4 December 4. The House 
f Representatives was organized by the election 
of Mr ie] Randall, of Pennsylvania, as 
peaker. In the House, the question of the ad- 
iission of mber from Colorado was referred 
Committee, which has not yet 


3 was ope! 


sam 


m 
Vv 


the 
the Judiciar 
ported. 


The Pe 1 Appropriation Bill was passed by 


| declared by a tribunal whose 


}as final. 


the House December 8, and the Post-office Appro- | 


riation Bill on the 16th. The latter appropri- 
about thirty-three millions of dollars. 

In the Senate, the bill to reduce the annual sal- 
‘'y of the President from $50,000 to $25,000, 
which had passed both Houses and been ve toed 
by the Presiden 
ber The vote 


ar 


18 to pass notwithstanding the 
veto stood: yeas, 25; nays, of the 

necessary two-thirds majority. 
A bill was passe od by the House, December 18, 
u r the coinage from time to time of a 
- of the weight of 4124 grains, such 
a legal tender for all debts, public 
e, except where the payment of gold 

ired by law. 

vuliar situation of the country as to the 
te Presidential election has occu- 
pied much time during the first weeks of the ses- 
sion. One of the first measures passed by the 
Senat adoption of a resolution devolv- 
Committee on Privileges and Elec- 


was the 
ing upon the 
tions the dut 
of South Car 
~ane ina, a 

+) Yn yf t] 


tion 


olina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
nd Mississippi the right of any por- 
he citiz ns to vote has been denied or 
eee i, the extent to which and the means by 
which it has been accomplished, for what pur- 
and by what authority. The House, el 
lopted a resolution providing for the 

of t action of 
ng boar 13 j in n South Carolina, Florida, and 
iana. In the Senate, December 7, 
» from the President accompanying the report 
entlemen appointed by him to visit- Louisi- 


poses, 


} 
a 
1 
n 


ition 


the ; 


na to witness the canvass of the votes for eleetors | 


as ordered to be print ted. The report defended 
action of the Returning Board. in excluding 
otes in cert iin parishes, and thus giving the ma- 
jo » Re public an electors. In the House, 
Dec cember 12, the report of the Democratic com- 
mittee which witnessed the canvass was ordered 
to be printed. Various measures were introduced 
in both Houses to relieve the present uncertainty | 
as to the authority under the Constitution of the 
two bodies, or of either of them, in the counting 
of the electoral vote. Mr. Edmunds, in the Sen- 
ate, December 5, submitted an amendment to the 
Constitution providing for the counting and dec- 
of the electoral vote by the Supreme 
United States. The resolution pro- 
9 amendment was defeated, December 13: 
yeas, 14; nays, 31. In the House, December 14, 
Mr. Knott, from the Judiciary Committee, report- 
ed a resolution—as a substitute for a resolution 
previously offered by Mr. M‘Crary, and referred to 
that committee—that a committee of seven mem- 
bers be appointed by the Speaker, to act in con- 


laration 
Court of the 


posing the 


|ing reports from the 


t, came up for discussion Decem- | 


| 1877 


| debt between August 31, 


torical Rerurd, 


| junction with any similar committe 


appointed by the Senate, to prepare and 
such a measure, either legislative or consti: 
tional, as may in their judgment be best ca] 
lated to accomplish the end proposed, viz.. t 
the electoral votes may be counted and the res 
authority no or 
can question, and whose decision al! will 
This resolution was adopted wit} 
division. The Senate voted, Decem be r 18 
vor of a committee to act with 
the House. 

The President’s Message, 


that appoir 


with the accompany. 
heads of departments, was 
received in both Houses December 5 The Mes. 
sage was mainly a review by the Presid 
administration. The Secretary of the 

reports the surplus revenue et the past 
year, exclusive of provision for the sinking 

as $29,022,241 83. He estimates the surplu 

as likely to fall below the amour 
should be applied to the sinking fund by n 
than $7,000,000. The reduction of tl 

1865, and June 30 

has been $656,992,226 44. 


The exports of n 


| chandise during the last fiscal year exceeded t 


| imports by $79,648,481 in coin va 


lue. 


iu¢ 


Th 
retary of the Interior recommends uniting 1 


| Indians upon fewer reservations. 


y of inquiring whether in the States | 


the returning or 


the Mes. | 


| had a majority of over 4000. 
| in all the colleges was cast December 6 


The Postmaster-General reports a reduct 
over $2,000,000 in the deficiency of rever 
meet expenses. 

The Returning Board of Louisian: 
5, declared that the Republican electoral ti 
The electoral 


Carolina and Oregon, both Democratic “a 
lican electors met and voted. In the latt 
Governor Grover, on the ground of the in¢ 
ity of one of the Re public an electors that | 
been elected, assumed the election of the Den 
cratic elector having the next highest namber of 
| votes, and gave him a certificate. 
In South Carolina, there are two Lower Houses 
| of the Legislature in session, and both the Rep 
| lican and Democratie Governors have been inau- 
gurated. 
The revolution in Mexico has triumphed. Pres- 
| ident Lerdo has fled from the capital, and Porfirio 
Diaz has proclaimed himself Provisional President. 
Owing to the defeat of the Amnesty Bill in the 
French Senate, December 2, the French ministry 
resigned. Subsequently, M. Simon was appointed 
| President of the Council and Minister of the In- 
terior, and M. Martel Minister of Justice. MM. 
Dufaure and Marcére retired. 


DISASTERS. 

December 1.—Destruction of one hundred build- 
ings by fire in New Orleans. Total loss, $400,004). 

December 5.—During the progress of the per- 
formance of The Two Orphans in the Brooklyn 1 
Theatre a fire broke out on the stage. Near! 
800 persons were unable to escape from the build- 
ing, and were either suffocated or burned to death. 


OBITUARY. 


December 15.—In Washington, D. C., James A. 
Hardie, Inspector-General, U. S. A 
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mes from a historical Knick- 

r, resident up the Hudson: 

)bserve in the able article on the “ Knicker- | 
«3 of New York,” ned in your Decem- 
mber, that allusion is made to the late | 
Her Knickerbacker, familiarly styled | 

Prince of Schaghticoke.”” (I spell the name | 

,as he and other members of the family | 
ilways done so.) Now, as the judge is well 

embered in this community for his manifold 

and many genial characteristics, there 
anecdotes afloat concern 


I send fo 


, | 
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conti 


3] ris 


f course, numerous 
Two or three of these 
in your invaluable Drawer. 
3 reported that, when a meml of Con- 
isked by Mrs. Madison the distine- 
the Reformed Dutch and Presbyte- 
To which he r¢ sponded : “My dear 
_ I know of no difference, unless it be that 
1 the other short.” 
while in Washington, 
French minister gave a dinner party, 
irds of invitation had been issued. 
identally meeting Mr. Knickerbacker on 
et, the minister saluted 1 with the word 
ine with me to-day, 
* it to be a requ 
py, your Ex 
tainment ap] roached, ‘. rete | 
inknown cause, was a little tardy; and the 
iving him at the entrance, told him 
of covers had 


im. r de 
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tween 


lurelhe 


sings long metre 


» an 
On another oceasion, the 


t time 
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cellency.” 





nter 
, on rece 
ly limited number 

, that the guests had arrived, and were 
y Seate lat the board. The jud re, perceiv- 
stake, and as it was never among his foi- 

a good dinner unwittingly, answered, 
to his Excellency the Prince of Schagh- 
iwaits him at the door.”? The servant at 
ame very obsequious, and matt 

1 to the host, Mr. K. was gladly 
assigned to a position of honor, and be- 
the spirit of the 


ly a been 


all 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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- ¥ 
» lose 


ers 


lly welcom- 
nd 
$s was usual with him, th 
mn. 
le acting in his position of magistrate, it 
1 that there was to an 
And as the time 
visible, the 
ce his watch very attentively, 
arose from his seat, and with that supreme 
eliness and suavity of manner peculiar to hi a 
id voice, exclaimed: “ Gentleman of rot 
others attendant at court, I understan i the re 
be an eclipse this very afternoon, and the 
ir has now arrived when that wonderful move- 
of the heavens is to appear. Now, gentle- 
vhen God Almighty sees fit to bring the 
id moon rh ee , it is proper this court should 
i therefore it is adjourned.” 
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us from a city friend 
husband and wife were haviag one of those 
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uments waich occasionally interrupt the har- | 


of married life. He grumbled because 
was not a better 
lared that she always 
gard to the use of fuel. 
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s both chance 
time, but at differs 
a time, le 
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l at last 
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the past 
snow, 
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ter diligent search I } 
VI hich recalls to 1 
jd Somerset, wi 
When you were I 
Moses Hat coy for man a judge 
District Court of Alleghat C ounty, was also 
of Some , and 
Pittsburg during the time Blac! 
Judge Black, in 1 
his old friend Hampton, 
Moses must have been wander 
made 


ye 


\ enes of 
( A its mountains of 
but Jerry and I was | 


n ars 
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one rset’s sons, was on the bench at 


k was Chief Justice. 
fri 


ry 


eviewing a ¢ 


remarke 
ing 
his decision 
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court. 
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its second trial, took occas to remark 
= eh he would have t it to the | 
uthori ny; yet he still thought h« I 


spite of the Lamentations of Jeren 


in Lancaster County 
f-}] 


A Lapy correspondent 
Pennsylvania, sends us the 

A certain person, whom 
Watson, called upon Pt t Lincoln, but found 
that a number of persons were in the ption- 
room before her. She took a seat near the 
and listening to the conversation, observed 
who went up mentioned his business in a 
ow tone. Whereupon the subject was repeated 
vy the P resident in a loud ind an off-hand 
manner, thus, “So you want a place in the cus- 


wing: 
we will name Mrs 


esiden 


rece} 


loor, 


t 


t 
t 


1 
ha 


e rach 
] 
I 
} 


voice 





| her 
ral partiality for economy in the dir — re- 


tile 


9 


tom-house, do you 2?” 


When Mrs. Watson’s turn came, as she saw no 


fire in the room, and de- | opportunity for a private interview, she stepped 


up to the President, and s pe aking distin« tly, 
“Mr. Lincoln, I want a commission for my son 
in the army.” 

“So you want a commission for your 
Just like all the women, coming 


S 


{the army? 


in 


ind 


son 





HARPER'S 


ling r his hands one over 
iis, ‘* You want me to put 
| where there is one already.” 
c I didn’t come about horses 
» to get a commission for my son. 
een educated in a military school, and is 
ntirely « pal le taking such a place. 
Mr. Lincoln said, “ You are a good, honest-look- 
¢ woman. Who are you?” 
i,“*When you were a candidate 
Presidency, I was editing a paper, and I 
all - ce — for you.” 
“He , quickly, “ Ah, now you touch me on a 
nean mt Have you any introductions ?” 
“T have a letter from Theodore Smith.” 
“T kr Parker; I don’t know The- 


Smith 


inswere 


iow Theodore 


odore 


“T have a letter from Thomas Spring, a well- 


known Republican in our State.” 


“Tkr 


10w Lebanon Springs; I don’t know Thom- 
f ig. Bring me a letter from Governor New- 

l, and I will talk with you.” 

Mrs. Watson left, and a few days after return- 
ed with a letter from the Gov But just as 
she was walking into the reception-room, she was 
forcibly pushed aside by a large woman, who, 
stepping up before her, made a very low courtesy 
to the President, and as gradually rising, began, 
in a loud voice, 

“Mr. Lincoln, 
Revolutionary war, 
1812, I have a brother now fighting in the Fed- 
eral army to put down this wicked rebellion, and 
I want a commission for my son.” 

Mr. Lincoln a oked up with a smile. 

“Why,1 long to a fighting family. 
You have eon Go home and learn | 
the arts of peace 
As the discomfited claimant stepped aside, Mrs. 
itson was in view, and 

l-morning, Mr. Line oln.’ . 
“Oh, you’re the woman that wanted me to put 
a horse in a stall where there was one already.” 

“ No, Mr. Lincoln ; tled that 
day. I have a letter from Governor Newell.” 

The letter was kindly received, and the young 
man finally obtained the commission. 


rnor, 


my grandfather fought 


of 


, vou bel 


your share. 
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said 


we set 


A cLerGymAN in Dutchess County, the day after 
election, observed two Irishmen—one seated in a 
wagon, the other vainly yet persistently striving to 
get in—both well under the influence of drink. 

had both probably been drinking to the 

‘ their candidate and party. The one yet 

with the assistance of his friend, climbed suc- 
ssfully to the top of the wagon-side, and then 
ngloriously fell back upon the ground. Again he 
essaved, and reached the side of the wagon, and 


would have fallen again, but, poised there, the | 


clergyman ran to his assistance and pushed him 


randin. Turning gratefully around to his cler- 


he Ipe °; he exclaimed, “ Our ticket is elected !” | 
dote on 
failure of its principal industry, the | 


AFTER the 
town —— became reduced in wealth, and 
many of its people were much straitened, 

A certain woman, who was in a delicate state 
of health, heard of a townsman who wanted 
housekeeper, and red herself for the place; 
but Daniel said that he wanted a wife, not a 
housekeeper merely. 

“T don’t want to mar 


" said she; “but if you | 


| consented to marry 


| seeker. 


| officers but the clerk and her 


in the | 
my father fought in the war | 


|at Newport, was Martha H 


| One evening a number, 


the other | 


| who earried about with him a reed about fo 


4 | mystery v 
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will take me to keep house, 
things for fifty cents a week.’ 

She was a pretty woman, and Dani 
that he wanted a wife. As the alternative 
be to be supported by the public, she at | 


; but on a more intimate. 
quaintance she was shoc ked to find that hi 
band was very profane. 

She complained of this to a neighbor. s 


‘It seems as if I couldn’t bear it! J] can't | 


it!” 


“Why,” said the neighbor, “I don’t know { 


you have any right to complain: you k: 


| wasn’t a professor when you married him.” 


“Oh yes,” answered the grieving wife, “ 
he wasn’t a professor, but I thou 


1 
he 
ght h 
” 


Ons of the great festivals, if we may thus « 
press it, of the Society of Friend ls 
Meeting. f 


5 the 
The social character of this s 
casion is doubtless heightened by the 
which women enjoy. The world seldom s 
a gathering as a thousand or more of 
convened to conduct the affairs of thei 
of) in solemn order, with no | 
assistant, 

“When they come up to their annu 
ing,” says Charles Lamb, “they show li 
of the shining ones,” 

About sixty years ago, among those wh« 
ed the New England Yearly Meeting, he no 
, of th t ie 
about nineteen years old, whose “ Quaker b 
did not conceal her wavy hair, bright e 
| regular features. As Friends were not suf 
ly numerous to entertain all who came to t! 
meeting, she, with a number of others, lodged a 
a Friends’ boarding-house kept by geen 
young and old, 1 
ed in the parlor, several “men Friends” in 


society,” 


| back part of the room, wearing their hats, as ¥ 
| still a Quaker custom, o 


r testimony. A party 
young Friends, of both sexes, sat near the 
dows, engaged in the innocent amusement of ; 
ing humorous definitions—a game which ex 
much merriment. Martha H 
ready wit, and was doubtless 
Whereupon one of the men Friends, an el 
the meeting, spoke to her thus: “ Martha, 
thou give me the definition of gravity ?” 
Struck with the sudden and public rebuke, 
but she answered, promptly, 


possess¢ 


very anin 


color rose, 


| not able to give thee a definition of my — 


perhaps that of De la Rochefoucauld \ 

thee. He says that gravity is a mysterious 
riage of the body, invented to cover the defe 
of the mind.” 


Ovr old friend Dr. Irenzeus Prime, whose bright 
pen has so often contributed to the delight of 
readers of the Drawer, relates this pleasant anec- 
“entertaining” ministers at convention 
and assemblies. ‘ Once,” says the doctor, “I 
happened to have a fellow-member, a minister, 
The 


+t 


feet high and three inches in diameter. 

ras, to what use did he put this staff, | 
it was soon solved. The staff-bearer was a mon 
strous chewer of Raleigh’s weed, and he was seen 

| to screw off the top of his hollow cane, whic th he 
replaced after discharging the 





EDITOR’S 


lips.” To save carpets, ‘ia srefore, the 
ommends the hollow cane as one of the 
worthy of ecclesiastical 


mprovements 


INDENT at Stratford, Connecticut, says 

. incidents recorded below “ occurred under 

eyes and ears” at the Centennial Exposition : 

Vhen G—— saw the somewhat startling statue 

¢ “Washington and the Eagle” in the rotunda 

f Memorial Hall, he looked at ita oment, then 
iised his hat. 

“Wasl 


SI 


n 


. y 7 7 4 
ington on a lark,” said he. 


what is that, 
wife, 
1e of “ 


she 


Now, d’ye suppose ?” said a Ver- 
they paused before the 
Emancipation.’ 


answered, “it’s the ‘Greek 


1s as 


‘ermonter looked first interested and then 
disappointed. 
often heerd of the ‘Greek Slave,’ 


ut rea 


> he 

lly now, for all the talk they’ve made 
er, I don’t think she’s pretty.” 

Miss E—— was looking at the picture of Arab 

fe. “ Bear utiful ! she exclaimed 

1 tell me, ma’am,” spoke up a man 

by with his wife, “what that picture is 


I 


wish you’ 


line 


supposed to represent.” 


er 


‘Why,” returned Miss E , “that is plain 
it is an Arab sheik sitting at the door 
rrounded by his wives.” 


iat she says »” asked the man’s wife, 


htly deaf 
* returned the stranger, “that it is a 
‘shakes’ being taken care of by his 


} 
») WaS Siig 


“She say 


n with the 


“T tnx,” said Mrs. W 


whose wsthetic 


, a worthy woman, 
t sense is dormant—‘I think 
tp 
obably, but how much handsomer it would be 
¥, supposing those seven poor young men hung 


ice and regular, instead of sprawling about in 


sorts of ways! 


, 
yly, 


Mr. N—— knew nothing about Rizpah. 
ckoned the 


He 
painting was “a picture of a Con- 


lerate woman, whose seven sons had been hung, 


ling them from turkey-buzzards.” 


As I came out of the Government Building I | 


t 


t a respectable-looking old lady. 
“W ill you please tell me,” 


th 


Iding t 


iat is you just came out of ?” 

replied that it was the Government Building, 
and she seemed disappointed, so I asked what she 
vanted to find. 

“Well,” she answered, “I’ve been a-looking 
two hours for the Main Building, but I can’t find 
any where,” 

A new sort of needle in a hay-mow. 


it 


Travetine in foreign lands, and observing the 
is apt to 


ustoms and religion of other peoples, 


smooth down many a prejudice. Doubtless it 


was the result of such experience that prompte dd | 


a returned 
meeting to say: 
ness. The inhabitants of Hindostan, 
have been laboring for many years, 


m \issionary at a recent missionary 


where 


icture of Rizpah and her sons is very fine | 


she asked, “ what | 


“Let us avoid sectarian bitter- 
I 


have a prov- 
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| erb, that ‘though you bathe a dog’s tail in oil 
and bind it in yet you can not get the 
crook out of it... Now a man’s sectarian bias is 
simply the crook in the dog’s tail, which can not 
! ‘adicated ; and I hold that every one should 
lowed to wag his own peculi 


ints, c 


eT 
I 


re € 


| be al arity in peace.” 
rites 
the 
to in the 


h 


Drawer thus: 
last summer it 
National Hotel at 
evening the loungers 
d by the boastful 
formances 

limax of 
had once 


and ry, 


A BROTHER editor 
“While trave 
was my fortun 
Macon, . During the 
in the billiard-room wert 
utterances of a bully regarding 
during the war. Finally he « 
boastful absurdity by saying 

OWe gg respon led a by st 
both of you do not mak« 
”» That settled him 

A GENTLEMAN at Woburn, Massachusetts, sends 
to the Drawer the following curious old receipt 


to the 


South 


1 
Geor 


annovye 


eaten a man. 
quietly, “the 
ble appearance. 


a respecta- 


Woburn, Dr. to Daniel Reed, junior 
to boarding sally prie st Nine weeks at 2s. 
per week ending y® 5th of March 
to her bringing the ich into my family I 
leave to your generosaty but money should 
not hire me to hi ave it 
Danrev Reep junior 


’ 


918 0 


Wosvurn March 2 


Allowed for Itch 


Ww 
Received of James Foule of Woburn 

pounds six shillings and eight pence in f 
fare, which Mare was killed by a chais 
| chais Mr. Thomas Lines, of Boston, was it 
| Mare I the subscriber Let to Joseph Reed 
| Thos. Reed, of Woburn to Ride to Cambri Com- 
mencement the sixteenth day of July Last past and I 
do hereby Discharge the said Joseph Reed, Foule, and 
Lines and all other persons from any further Demands 
whatsoever as to y® hire or damage I have received by 
said Mare being killed 1 But do declare I 
| have received full vy as witness my hand 


his 


Ezra 


1m of five 
for a Black 
, and whict nh 
1, and the s* 
son of Mr. 





as above 


alue for s* Mar 


} 
| Attest 
James Kenpatu 
James WYMAN 


rows April 6, 1793. 
1is day Recd of Benj* Wright one Glass of Cherry 
um in full of all Demands from the beginning of the 
the e nd of the world, I say Recd by me 
Nenemian WyMan, 


Nehemiah 
t} 


hat re ceipt 


ril 


CHARLE 


R 


world to 


It looks, 
was a little 


for Ben}*. 


from the e pric , as though 
} ; } 


hn he signed 





Ir was the misfortune of a little 
| seven to have ar nperate father, who at last 
| fell a victim to his evil habits and died, Not 
} long after the funeral the good little boy aske 
| his mother how he should know his father wher 
he got to heaven: to which om fond parent re- 
} plied, ai Look f for a red- mu sed a ge), ” 
Joun Werss, in his Wit, Humor, and Shak speare, 
tells this funny story: 
“General Sherman’s 
man, who went with him through the war, but coul 
never realize the idea that the war at last 
ver. One day the general, having traveled from 
the South to Chicago, was on the poitit of leaving, 
| and ordered this man to pack a valise. The 
he selected was so enormous that the general re- 
monstrated, and examined what ld be within, 


Bx ston boy of 


my dear 


body-servant was a Ger- 
wa 


( 
one 


( 





HARPER'S } 


tel needs that had been loot- 

- through, in company with 

he Mil lledgeville hotel, the Ger- 
on every route as if we were still 
h Georgia.” 
cian sometimes gets an an-| 
frankness and truthfulness, 
ly given to the Marquis of 
of While 
Eng itry town, he 
a “silversmith,” with 
Having asked the 
shop window, and fi 


tor bric-d-brac, 

lish cour 

door. 

gin the nd. | 
st, he inquired if there were 
in the town. The silver- 

id that there was Mr. Saddler. 

the marquis, “ what does Mr. Sad- 


ie 


1 the woman, “ 


poor-rates, Sir. 
The marquis did 


not pursue the subject further. 
THE of the San 
rald, having read that little 
iston (Per | 
r, | 


local editor Antonio (Texas) 
incident about the 
nia) landlord in our November 
imbe movi d to send to the Drawer the 
1a u hing as a waiter being too po- 
I ine cro waiter, who 
com fort of se cuests, said to 
» Maine, who had a cold in his 
ring the breakfast room, “ Jess 
jess take dis seat in de draught 
: an’ de windy, where you will 
» sea-breezes was fannin’ you 
it home in de Norf.” The } 
rather thought he wouldn’t. 


a 1, on hi t 
step dis w Lt } 
between de doah 
feel like d 


as 


Northern gent 


} 
aoes 


a San Antonio merchant, 
a new $40 kyo she 
to he Belinda 


ters will say I 


rR gentleman, 
his wife to wear 


pt 


tou 


ANOTH 
forbade 


irchased, remarking 
that bonnet, pe 


wear 


ential election, while 
a lank, long-haired, 
stomer rode up on the pavement 
slid off, and hitched the beast 
ted pony—to an awning post, and be- 
} 


nouse, 

—aian emacia 
gan loafing he polls. 

After he had kept this up about half an hour 

ithout any satisfactory results, he sidled up to a 

wh jing nothing in par- 


iwout t 


TO, » was also busy dk 

and whispered 

“Just pint out Sam to me.” 

“What Sam?” 

‘Sammy Tilden, of course—the man that’s run- 
e at this ’lection.” 


‘Never i1eerd 


ed out in de 


} 
lar, 


’ 


him 
country. 
itryman then took an inte 
id 


1@ side 


” 
The Higent white 
and whispered, 

the crowd ai 

ited man professed ignorance. 
t I wanted to know 
tes that air paying five dollars 
t last 


is, 
em 


votes, ‘lection when I was | 


like they wer« 
in town ?’ 


When he 


andidates 


was told that there were no local 
running, and that there was no free 
running either, he raved and went on} 


He 1ole town was an 


ke y 


¢ 
whis 
es 

1 


} 


t w! 
e ap Ut ; 
. pirate, b 


| pass himself out of this world in 


| citizen of Washington, 


dey | 


| mittee for examination. 
| - - jal + ~ , > ly 
were proposed, which, after a struggle, were finally 


befoah—reckon he is | 
‘D’ye see} 


whar air | 
for | 
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ees 
aniad swin ile. He had come thirty-five n 
out of his own county to vote here, because he 
thought it was a live town. The whole darn dies 
tion was a perfect farce to fool people with and 
he was going to let the blamed town slide. > 


ie, 


niles 


Tue following appears in the London Guard 
of November 15: 


MARRIED medical man of considerable ex; 
f ence, who devotes the whole of his att 
resident invalid cases, has a vacancy for a sin 
tic, invalid or convalescent. Terms mod 
ments—boating, fishing, and shooting. 


ntion to 


Capital as well as singularly app ropriate 


ments for a lunatic. 


Whey a citizen of the sunny South desires to 
hurried and 


informal way, he sometimes does it in the man 


| described in the Austin (Texas) S¢ atesman, W hic h, 


in alluding to the suicide of John Eccles, an old 
says, “ Being mig rhtily poth- 
ered about Governor Coke and taxes, and the like 
he took a tod of laudanum to soothe his nerves, 
and never waked up any more.” : 

Why not “tod,” instead of the usual black. 
crapy announcement: “Texas is to-day shroud. 
ed in sorrow at the unexpected demise of our es. 
teemed fellow-citizen, John Eccles, Esq., who, 

a moment of hallucination, gurgled a consi ler. 
able quantity of ¢inct. opii, and from that mo. 
ment seemed to take no abiding interest in 
ordinary events of the day.” 

Epuunp Yates tells us of an unkind mrs 
made bya Milesian orator, recently, i us 
sion forum patronized by Sir John Bennett, to an 
ancient “cogger” who would interrupt him by the 
unnecessary reminder that he was an idiot: 

“Me an idiot? Sorr, I throw back the insinu- 
tion in yer teeth—if ye have any.” 

Was it the major who magniloquently declared, 
in the same establishment, that he was no mere 
political tyro, but came to the bar of public opin- 
ion armed with experience acquired in three hem- 
ispheres ? 

THE 


where 


school-master is abroad, yea, even in Maine, 
a higher grade of scholarship is demand- 


| ed in teachers than is exacted in less cultivated 


commonwealths. As an instance, we are fur- 
nished bya medical friend with the following: 
A teacher recently made application for a 
school, and presented himself to the school com- 
Arithmetical questions 


ciphered out. When it came to geography, that 
was a department of human achievement which 
had never absorbed much of his time or atten- 
| tion. “Can you locate Boston ?” was the obvious 
question first propounded to him by the examiner. 
“T know all about it,” he answered, “ probably 
just as well as you do; have heard of it several 
times, but somehow or other I can’t seem to lo- 
cate it.” 
Desiring to help him a little, the examiner said, 
“Tt is the capital of some State, is it not ?” 
| “Yes, I believe it is.” 
| 
| 


“ What State ?” 

“ Well, I know probably as well as you do what 
State Boston is the capital of, but, you see, J have n't 
| got the flow of language to express it.” 











